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THE  Jacob  Wertheim  Research  Fellowship  for  the  Bet¬ 
terment  of  Industrial  Relations  was  established  in 
1923  by  the  family  of  the  late  Jacob  Wertheim  of  New 
York.  The  foundation  is  a  generous  one,  the  capital  sum 
being  $100,000.  The  income  is  applied  not  only  to  the 
payment  of  the  stipend  of  the  incumbent,  but  to  meeting 
expenses  involved  in  research,  such  as  traveling,  and  to 
publication. 

The  purpose  of  the  foundation,  as  the  title  indicates,  is 
the  promotion  of  better  industrial  relations.  Investiga¬ 
tions  and  studies  of  very  varied  kinds  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  foundation.  Detailed  research  of  the  most  meticu¬ 
lous  sort  may  be  of  service,  and  therefore  welcome,  whether 
based  on  documentary  material  or  resting  on  experience 
with  men  and  with  their  daily  work.  Not  less  welcome 
will  be  the  broad  results  of  study  and  reflection,  the  gen¬ 
eralizations  derivable  from  separate  inquiries  made  piece 
by  piece,  or  the  conclusions  reached  by  wide-minded  men 
who  have  been  in  the  thick  of  affairs.  All  bear  on  the  great 
social  problems  held  in  view. 

The  present  volume,  the  first  published  under  the  foun¬ 
dation,  deals  with  a  large  general  question,  and  lays  stress 
on  a  factor  which  has  not  had  enough  attention.  It  en¬ 
deavors  to  ascertain  the  point  of  view,  the  attitude,  the 
psychology  of  the  men  who  manage  and  direct  industry  on 
a  large  scale.  No  sustained  inquiry  of  this  sort  has  hitherto 
been  attempted.  What  has  been  said  or  written  rests  on 
general  information  or  surmise,  on  scattered  observation, 
individual  impression.  Mr.  Houser  has  tried  to  do  more. 
He  has  used  the  opportunities  of  the  fellowship  for  coming 


into  contact  with  a  considerable  number  of  industrial 
leaders,  and  for  ascertaining  what  they  have  in  mind.  He 
has  tried  to  discriminate  between  catchwords  or  phrases 
and  real  motives  or  beliefs.  It  does  not  need  to  be  said 
how  great  are  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders,  how  far-reaching  for  social  betterment  may 
be  changes  in  their  methods  and  their  philosophies.  No 
one  would  be  more  ready  than  Mr.  Houser  to  admit  that 
he  has  made  but  a  beginning  in  dealing  with  this  many- 
sided  matter.  It  is  but  one  phase  of  the  development  of 
traditions,  beliefs,  moral  standards,  the  influence  on  each 
and  every  individual  of  the  social  atmosphere  in  which  he 
lives.  But  Mr.  Houser  has  tried  a  new  method  of  approach. 
The  Committee  bespeak  for  him  an  attentive  hearing. 

F.  W.  Taussig,  Chairman. 

M.  T.  Copeland. 

James  Ford,  Secretary. 


PREFACE 


THE  opportunity  to  make  this  study  came  to  the  author 
after  several  years  of  contact  with  executives,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  work  involving  personnel  and  organization 
problems.  During  these  years,  the  astonishingly  wide  range 
in  the  executives’  attitudes  toward  such  problems  and  the 
direct  and  intimate  influence  of  these  attitudes  upon  the 
morale  of  their  organizations  were  forcibly  impressed  upon 
him.  The  conclusion  seemed  inescapable  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  philosophy  of  the  chief  executive  was  the  focal  point 
for  attack  upon  the  problem  of  industrial  unrest. 

This  study  was  confined  to  American  executives;  hence 
its  results  are  of  significance  primarily  to  American  indus¬ 
try.  The  field  inquiry  lasted  more  than  a  year  and  involved 
traveling  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from 
the  extreme  Southwestern  States  to  New  England. 

Every  executive  interviewed  was  assured  that  his  name 
would  not  be  published,  and  he  was  asked  therefore  to 
express  himself  with  perfect  frankness.  In  a  number  of 
instances,  employees  were  next  interviewed.  A  second  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  chief  executive  followed,  in  which  the 
workers’  attitudes  were  presented  to  him  and  examined  at 
length.  The  identity  of  the  employees  was  never  revealed. 

Much  of  the  concrete  material  as  to  employees’  attitudes 
could  not  have  been  presented  had  it  not  been  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Insull  afforded  an  opportunity,  in  various  organiza¬ 
tions  which  he  directs,  for  an  extensive  demonstration  and 
application  of  a  method  of  evaluating  such  attitudes.  The 
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author’s  appreciation  of  this  opportunity  is  great.  A  last¬ 
ing  obligation  to  Mr.  Frederick  Koster  is  warmly  acknowl¬ 
edged  for  his  long  continued  personal  encouragement  and 
for  the  inspiration  of  his  vision,  understanding  and  leader¬ 
ship.  The  wise  counsel  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Edward  K. 
Strong,  Jr.,  have  meant  much  in  the  undertaking  and  pros¬ 
ecution  of  the  study.  The  possibilities  of  the  subject  are 
largely  matters  of  his  inspiration. 

The  author  is  grateful  to  his  associates,  Messrs.  A.  H. 
Allen,  Charles  C.  Stech  and  W.  T.  Doe  for  their  sympathetic 
and  constructive  help  in  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript 
and  for  the  valuable  contribution  of  their  viewpoints,  as  he 
is  likewise  to  Messrs.  E.  S.  Cowdrick  and  W.  A.  Durgin. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Lawrence  has  rendered  invaluable  aid  in  revi¬ 
sions  of  the  manuscript. 

To  mention  by  name  even  a  small  percentage  of  the  people 
in  the  various  organizations  visited  who  gave  so  freely  of 
their  busy  hours  to  contributing  information  and  viewpoints 
is  impossible.  The  practically  unfailing  courtesy  of  these 
individuals  is  a  memory  to  be  cherished.  No  one  could  wit¬ 
ness  the  universal  interest  in  the  subject  and  remain  greatly 
pessimistic  over  the  outcome. 

J.  David  Houser 

Chicago,  Illinois 
November,  1926 
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INTRODUCTION 


INDUSTRIAL  UNREST  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
CHIEF  EXECUTIVE 

AMERICAN  industry  is  the  wonder  and  peril  of  modern 
-  life.  Almost  every  material  need  of  man  is  now  sup¬ 
plied  by  some  factory.  Almost  everything  he  can  possibly 
use  is  obtainable  in  a  cheap  and  convenient  package.  The 
very  air  he  breathes  is  filled  with  the  dust  and  clang  of  the 
mill  and  foundry.  No  one,  apparently,  can  evade  industry’s 
pervasive  influence  or  wholly  escape  the  tyranny  of  manu¬ 
factured  things. 

But  industry  is  more  than  products.  Industry  implies 
processes  and  every  process  involves  men.  To  study  the 
products  of  industry  in  American  homes,  along  our  streets 
or  on  the  tradesmen’s  shelves  is  not  to  know  industry  in  the 
flesh  and  blood  — •  it  means  merely  to  read  a  biography.  To 
comprehend  industry  fully  one  must  inspect  factories,  visit 
workingmen’s  homes  and  listen  to  their  conversation,  read 
employees’  magazines,  and  analyze  such  vital  factors  as 
wage  scales,  working  hours,  promotion  bases,  personnel  con¬ 
tacts  and  general  factory  conditions.  The  very  cornerstone 
of  the  entire  industrial  order  will  be  found  to  lie  in  personal 
relationships. 

These  relationships  are  numerous,  close-knit  and  far- 
flung.  If  industry  is  the  chief  activity  of  our  nation  and  our 
age,  we  can  readily  believe  that  it  has  annexed  the  richest 
rewards.  But  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  believe,  although 
the  statement  is  probably  not  an  exaggeration,  that  indus- 
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try  now  absorbs  nine-tenths  of  all  human  ability,  mental 
and  physical.  Yet  millions  of  human  beings  —  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  the  country  —  spend  half  their  waking 
hours  or  longer  as  members  of  industrial  or  commercial  or¬ 
ganizations.  This  vast  multitude  of  workers  lives  and 
breathes  in  a  real  world  of  concrete  things.  The  physical 
conditions  under  which  they  toil,  the  treatment  they  receive 
from  superiors,  the  degree  of  opportunity  for  self-expression 
which  they  are  permitted  or  denied  each  day,  all  call  forth 
sharp  reactions  which  crystallize  quickly  into  mental  atti¬ 
tudes. 

The  ways  in  which  workers  are  hired,  trained,  paid,  pro¬ 
moted,  disciplined  and  dismissed  are  among  the  most  vital 
elements  of  their  living.  The  world  of  work  is  a  world  of 
intense  reality.  Its  experiences  call  forth  a  wide  range  of 
deep  emotional  responses  —  responses  which  color  not  only 
the  working  hours  but  all  the  “off”  hours  as  well.  Curt 
treatment  by  superiors,  unfair  wage  adjustments,  meaning¬ 
less  work  or  lack  of  opportunity  for  self-development  — -  any 
or  all  of  these  experiences  will  be  deeply  felt.  And  their 
constant  recurrence  will  produce  an  ineffective  worker,  at 
the  best,  or  a  savage  industrial  rebel,  at  the  worst.  For 
upon  concrete  experiences  which  personally  affect  him  is 
built  the  individual  worker’s  philosophy,  and  from  these 
experiences,  multiplied  millions  of  times  the  country  over, 
may  easily  emerge  a  group  philosophy  which  is  cynical  or 
intensely  resentful  in  tone. 

Such  a  group  philosophy  has  divided  a  large  part  of  in¬ 
dustry  into  armed  camps,  two  hostile  and  mutually  pro¬ 
tective  alliances,  that  of  management  and  that  of  men. 
While  American  business  organizations  run  a  wide  gamut  — 
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from  contentment  and  interested  participation  of  employees 
to  ineffectiveness  and  antagonism — The  tendency  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  toward  the  wrong  end  of  the  scale,  toward  discord 
and  revolt. 

An  enormous  waste  in  human  values  has  begun  to  grip 
our  national  consciousness.  Among  the  vital  losses  to  the 
nation  from  personal  maladjustments,  strikes  undoubtedly 
assume  the  first  place  in  the  public  mind.  For  the  twenty- 
five  years  from  1881  to  1906  this  country  recorded  an  aver¬ 
age  of  1,470  strikes  a  year.  For  the  five  years  following  the 
entrance  into  the  World  War,  3,342  strikes  yearly,  or  an 
average  of  ten  strikes  a  day,  suggest  the  destructive  force 
in  time,  money  and  production,  of  industrial  discontent. 

But  other  losses,  even  more  far-reaching  and  sinister  than 
these,  must  be  reckoned  with.  There  is  the  greatly  im¬ 
paired  effectiveness  in  the  operation  of  industry.  There  is 
the  failure  to  tap  the  unseen  reservoirs  of  the  worker’s 
human  energy.  A  subtle  but  menacing  loss  is  the  breaking 
down  of  man’s  social  and  spiritual  morale.  For  contentment 
is  a  quality  not  of  place,  or  time,  or  material,  but  of  the 
spirit.  The  denial,  or  at  least  disregard,  of  a  worker’s  capa¬ 
city  to  feel,  think  and  grow,  strikes  a  severe  blow  at  demo¬ 
cratic  government  and  contemporary  society.  The  larger 
results  of  such  widespread  resentment  of  employees  cannot 
be  fully  described;  but  they  can  be  felt.  They  are  genuine; 
they  are  depressing;  they  are  ominous.  Industry  for  decades 
has  concentrated  its  ambition  on  achievement,  almost  com¬ 
pletely  disregarding  the  personalities  by  which  achieve¬ 
ment  is  reached. 

Actual  conditions  confront  industry;  not  theories.  And 
in  each  individual  industrial  establishment,  in  the  concrete 
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acts  affecting  each  workman,  one  can  find  causes  for  the  vital 
influence  which  industry  projects  forcibly  into  the  social 
fabric.  Every  employee  is  the  center  of  his  own  universe 
—  a  world  of  tangible  responsibilities  and  human  rewards. 
Within  it  he  weaves  his  pattern  of  life  from  the  thread  of 
experiences  that  fill  his  day.  He  gets  little  of  his  philosophy 
at  second  hand.  Each  act  affecting  him  contributes  to  a 
working  class  philosophy  and  through  it  to  social  instability 
or  equilibrium. 

This  problem  flows  from  sources  to  which  each  industrial 
enterprise  makes  its  own  contribution  —  in  the  quality  of 
its  organization  and  in  the  methods  of  its  administration. 
For  these  sources  unquestionably  lie  in  the  ideals  which 
govern  individual  enterprises  and  in  the  methods  affecting 
workers  which  obtain  therein.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
degree  to  which  each  enterprise,  in  its  own  separate  re¬ 
sponsibility,  considers  and  treats  human  beings  merely  as 
means  to  its  own  ends  or  as  ends  of  great  importance  in 
themselves.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  degree  to  which 
the  personalities,  desires,  ambitions,  and  adjustments  of  all 
workers  in  the  separate  establishments  are  regarded  casu¬ 
ally  or  are  made  matters  of  prime  concern. 

These  matters,  then,  constitute  the  “quality  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  methods  of  administration”  of  the  individual 
industrial  enterprise.  There  is  one  place,  one  alone,  where 
ultimate  responsibility  for  their  beneficial  or  harmful  nature 
rests,  and  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  controlling  executive 
of  each  organization.  In  the  conscious  purpose  which  he 
holds  for  the  enterprise,  and  in  the  methods  used  affecting 
workers,  all  of  which  he  can  define  and  control,  is  to  be 
found  practically  the  entire  solution  for  the  problem  of  in- 
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dustrial  unrest.  He  it  is  who,  if  industrial  unrest  is  to  sub¬ 
side,  must  believe  that  industrial  processes  and  products  are 
not  more  important  than  the  human  beings  who  control  and 
create  them.  It  is  this  executive  who  must  realize  that  he, 
above  all  others,  has  power  to  help  workers  find  that  con¬ 
tentment  which  releases  energy  and  hope.  Since  the  ex¬ 
ecutive’s  influence  over  employees  is  as  complete  and  per¬ 
vasive  as  the  air  they  breathe,  his  responsibility  is  as  direct 
and  immediate  as  their  duties  and  hours  of  labor. 

Great  as  are  the  visible  and  traditional  responsibilities  of 
corporate  executives,  still  greater  are  their  newer  obligations. 
These  have  to  do  with  matters  which  are  both  subtle  and 
intangible,  and  yet,  as  will  be  shown,  commandingly  signifi¬ 
cant.  After  all,  the  true  bases  of  authority  and  power,  to¬ 
day  and  yesterday,  lie  not  so  much  in  tangible  things  or  overt 
acts  as  in  attitudes  of  mind  and  the  inclination  of  the  spirit. 
Out  of  the  stable  or  the  changing  philosophy  underlying  the 
executive’s  acts  he  brings  his  leadership  to  light.  There  may 
be  in  this  leadership  the  clear  thinking  and  wise  direction 
that  will  render  signal  service  to  all  industry  and  mankind. 
Or  it  may  reveal,  unfortunately,  nothing  more  than  a  blind 
reluctance,  or  an  attitude  that  is  innocent  of  any  urge  to 
assume  human  obligations. 

Meanwhile  the  distressing  problems  of  men  in  industry 
and  of  “industry  through  men”  cry  aloud  for  solution.  The 
call  is  harsh  and  insistent.  It  is  growing  louder.  Since  in¬ 
dustry  to-day  is  centralized,  in  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion,  in  the  individuality  of  one  man — the  chief  executive  — 
one  wonders  if  this  representative  of  organized  achievement, 
will  hear  the  voice  of  workers’  discontent  above  that  of  his 
own  ambition.  The  hope  of  harmonizing  the  two  voices 
lies  in  that  of  humanizing  the  executive’s  philosophy. 
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To  change  any  man’s  philosophy  is  difficult;  and  to 
change  the  organization  philosophy  of  the  typical  chief 
executive  to-day  may  seem  almost  impossible.  There  it  is, 
a  code  of  thought  and  procedure  hardened  by  tradition, 
authorized  by  modern  industrial  practice,  and  made  ra¬ 
tional  by  financial  success.  Yet  the  present  level  of  em¬ 
ployee  relationships  and  personnel  practices  demands  that 
some  change  in  the  typical  administrative  policy  be  made. 
In  the  last  decade  or  two,  important  transformations  have 
indeed  taken  place.  Many  and  varied  causes  are  raising 
the  level  of  administrative  attitude  and  greatly  improving 
organization  practices.  There  is  noticeable  impetus  toward 
an  even  greater  development  in  the  future.  The  many  oral 
discussions  about  human  relationships  in  industry,  the 
numerous  books  written  on  the  subject,  in  popular  or  techni¬ 
cal  vein,  the  scores  of  investigations  carried  on,  chiefly  from 
the  workers’  viewpoint,  reveal  the  beginning  of  a  keen  and 
universal  interest. 

Individual  employers  show  a  wide  range  of  philosophy 
and  practice  in  the  service  which  they  think  it  right  or  ex¬ 
pedient  to  have  extended  to  their  workers.  Some  execu¬ 
tives  seem  to  be  so  completely  dominated  by  fear  as  to 
regard  the  possibility  of  even  a  safety  committee  with  sus¬ 
picion.  At  the  other  extreme,  some  executives  control  the 
group  through  their  subordinates  in  such  a  way  that,  for 
example,  committees  of  employees  can  veto  discharges  and 
otherwise  exercise  wide  power.  Yet  it  seems  obvious  that 
different  manifestations  of  fear  and  distrust  obtain  more 
generally  than  does  confidence. 

The  feeling  is  pervasive  that  the  level  of  executive  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  employees  not  only  should,  but  somehow  can, 
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be  uniformly  raised.  But  so  much  emotionalism  has  been 
projected  into  the  problem,  so  many  subjective  views  have 
been  expressed,  that  the  situation  —  complex  in  its  very 
nature  —  is  rendered  even  more  abstruse  and  more  intricate. 
To  meet  the  needs  properly,  means  to  clear  the  atmosphere 
of  loose  opinions,  hasty  guesses,  dogmatic  assertions  and 
other  mental  particles  that  obscure  the  vision.  A  new  phil¬ 
osophy  of  employer-employee  relationships  must  be  formu¬ 
lated.  A  science  must  be  evolved.  Only  in  this  way  can 
minds,  wills,  and  efforts  meet  on  a  common  plane. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  no  such  philosophy,  no  such 
science.  Hence  there  have  been  the  misunderstandings 
which  come  from  taking  things  for  granted  —  from  taking 
too  much  for  granted.  Good  will  has  been  counted  upon 
without  being  won ;  understanding  has  been  expected  with¬ 
out  being  taught.  With  a  philosophy  of  ethical  obligations 
gripping  the  consciousness  of  industry,  and  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  which  produce  and  evaluate  results  winning  industry’s 
respect,  nothing  that  is  large  and  vital  need  be  taken  for 
granted.  When  the  needs  of  workers  are  understood  and 
impressed  upon  subordinate  executives,  when  these  needs 
are  translated  into  terms  of  executive  obligations,  and  when 
the  successful  meeting  of  such  obligations  is  forecast  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  programs,  and  measured  with  carefully  devised 
methods,  a  long  step  forward  will  have  been  taken. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  great  highway  of  industrial  welfare 
will  be  approached  as  the  executive’s  path  and  the  worker’s 
trail  begin  to  merge  into  the  main  traveled  road.  Along 
the  one  lane  will  walk  the  executive  who  now  interprets  in¬ 
dustry  and  achievement  in  terms  of  men;  along  the  other 
will  walk  the  workers  —  men  who  are  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand. 
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Before  a  start  can  be  made  toward  revising  the  philosophy 
and  practice  of  the  executive,  we  must  know  clearly  what 
that  philosophy  and  that  practice  at  present  are.  What  is 
the  typical  executive  attitude  toward  employees?  What  are 
the  dominant  tendencies  in  personnel  administration?  What 
policies  and  acts  are  regarded  in  a  favorable  light  by  work¬ 
ers,  and  which  in  an  unfavorable  light?  What  ideas  pervade 
organizations?  Are  misunderstandings  and  misconceptions 
apparent?  How  does  the  executive  motivate  the  group? 
Is  there  evidence  of  clear  thinking  on  such  matters? 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  make  a  first  step 
toward  defining  this  element  of  the  industrial  difficulty.  A 
sampling  of  typical  attitudes  and  organization  philosophies 
among  American  executives  was  taken  to  ascertain  actual 
administrative  conditions  as  revealed  by  executives  in  in¬ 
formal  interviews. 

An  additional  purpose  is  to  test  the  influence  of  these 
attitudes  upon  workers.  The  “test”  in  this  case  consists 
of  carefully  planned  discussions  with  employees,  to  discover 
their  various  satisfactions  and  resentments  and  the  inner 
effect  upon  them  of  practices  resulting  from  such  attitudes. 

As  a  product  of  these  investigations  of  employee  attitude, 
certain  obligations  have  tentatively  been  set  up  as  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  A  method  by  which  the  adequate 
discharge  of  such  obligations  can  be  judged  has  been  pro¬ 
posed. 

Finally,  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  possible  means 
of  influencing  executives  to  adopt  more  liberal  policies  and 
improved  personnel  practices. 


PART  I 


EXECUTIVE  AUTHORITY 

THE  EMPLOYER’S  MIND  AS  REVEALED  IN  INTERVIEWS 


CHAPTER  I 


CASE  STUDIES  IN  EXECUTIVE  FEELING 
AND  THINKING 


THE  following  questions  were  asked  of  principal  execu¬ 
tives  throughout  the  United  States,  during  the  course 
of  the  study.  These  leaders  represent  many  different  types 
of  organization  and  administration. 

i.  What,  in  general,  is  your  opinion  of  the  problem  of 
industrial  relations? 

2.  What  personnel  work  is  done  in  your  organization? 
Are  its  results  satisfactory  to  you  and  to  your 
employees? 

3.  What  announcements  have  you  made  regarding  your 
attitude  as  an  executive  toward  your  employees? 

4.  What  are  the  policies  in  your  organization  regarding 
the  treatment  of  workers  by  subordinate  execu¬ 
tives?  Do  these  policies  provide  for  the  treatment 
of  employees  individually  or  as  a  group? 

5.  What  methods  are  followed  for  procuring  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  observance  of  these  policies? 

6.  By  what  methods  are  subordinate  executives  in¬ 
formed  or  instructed  about  the  treatment  of  work¬ 
ers?  Is  instruction  necessary? 

7.  How  do  you  learn  the  attitude  of  your  workers?  Is 
it  necessary  or  valuable  to  know  this  attitude? 

8.  What  do  you,  as  an  executive,  want  your  workers  to 
feel  about  your  attitude,  and  the  attitude  of  man¬ 
agement  toward  them? 
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9.  What  motives  form  the  bases  of  your  attitudes  and 
practices? 

10.  What  obligations  do  you,  as  an  executive,  feel  toward 
your  workers? 

n.  Is  welfare  work  done  in  your  organization?  What 
motives  prompt  the  work?  Would  it  be  carried  on 
whether  the  workers  showed  appreciation  of  it  or 
not? 

The  differences  between  organizations  whose  chief  execu¬ 
tives  were  interviewed,  as  well  as  special  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  interviews,  often  made  variations  in  these  ques¬ 
tions  necessary.  In  a  majority  of  the  conversations,  however, 
the  thought  implied  in  each  question  was  discussed,  and  a 
definite  reaction  traced  in  either  a  general  or  detailed  form. 
A  wide  range  of  viewpoint  with  regard  to  liberal  mindedness 
and  openmindedness  was  discovered. 

In  some  organizations,  as  previously  stated,  subordinate 
executives,  foremen,  employee  representatives  and  others 
were  interviewed,  in  addition  to  the  chief  executive.  Where 
this  was  done,  all  interviews  in  the  same  plant  were  grouped 
together. 

1.  The  Chief  Operating  Executive  of  a  Large 
Manufacturing  Organization 

This  company  had  an  employee  representation  plan  and 
a  carefully  worked  out  employment  system;  physical  ex¬ 
aminations,  particularly  for  placement;  careful  introduc¬ 
tion  to  jobs;  termination  interviews;  and  a  well  worked 
out  transfer  and  promotional  plan.  It  devoted  much  at¬ 
tention  to  accident  prevention.  It  had  an  employee  benefit 
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association  and  an  extensive  medical  service.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  it  had  had  a  stock  ownership  and  investment 
plan,  which  recently  had  met  with  astonishing  success.  Oc¬ 
cupational  rating  — -  job  classification  for  wage  control  — 
had  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  as  had  a  thorough¬ 
going  employee  representation  plan.  Large  amounts  of 
money  were  spent  to  provide  pensions.  Some  educational 
work  of  a  general  nature  was  offered.  Social  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  of  a  considerable  range  were  conducted, 
principally  through  the  works  council. 

The  council  plan  had  been  used  by  this  executive  chiefly 
as  a  means  of  giving  publicity  to  personnel  policies,  but  also 
as  a  means  of  judging  the  successful  prosecution  of  these 
policies  and  of  educating  sub-executives  in  administering 
them.  Information  regarding  workers’  attitudes  which  was 
derived  from  the  council  and  from  individual  representatives 
was  regarded  as  sufficient. 

The  employee  representation  plan,  through  being  intro¬ 
duced  too  rapidly  in  this  organization,  caused  some  resent¬ 
ment  among  subordinate  executives  at  first.  But  through 
the  coming  into  the  organization  of  new  foremen,  and 
through  the  aid  of  older  ones  who  had  changed  their  views, 
a  habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of  council  work  had  been  built 
up.  This  plan  was  not  regarded  as  primarily  a  check  on 
foremen,  although  it  did  check  them  as  readily  as  unions 
check  arbitrary  employers.  It  must  be  thought  of,  he  said, 
as  being  just  as  constructive  and  as  essential  an  element  in 
production  and  in  production  methods  as  were  mechanical 
factors.  When  such  a  plan  was  conceived,  it  should  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  foremen  as  a  means  of  getting  closer  to  their  men 
—  never  as  a  check  on  themselves. 
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During  a  period  of  depression,  the  plant  was  kept  operat¬ 
ing,  although  prices  had  to  be  reduced  to  the  point  of  losing 
money,  in  order  that  the  product  might  be  sold  at  all.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  brought  vividly  to  the  men  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  market  and  production  problems. 

The  idea  was  firmly  held  that  management  rather  than 
the  men  should  operate  the  plants.  When  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  employee  representatives  was  dismissed,  the  reason  was 
carefully  discussed  in  the  employee  councils.  But  a  radical 
representative  who  repeatedly  cursed  his  foreman  was 
thrown  out  of  one  of  the  plants  by  the  superintendent.  In 
such  ways,  and  also  by  publicity,  the  management  had 
made  it  known  that  the  reins  of  control  were  definitely 
within  its  own  hands.  Whatever  the  administration  had 
agreed  to  do,  however,  in  connection  with  employee  repre¬ 
sentation  it  had  always  done.  This  type  of  government  had 
aroused  confidence.  The  whole  idea  behind  employee  rep¬ 
resentation  had  been  participation  in  the  formulation  of 
policies,  but  not  in  their  execution. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  executive,  employers  generally 
should  know  that  employee  representation  does  not  lead  to 
difficulties  if  administered  sincerely.  No  plan  at  all  would 
be  necessary  if  executives  were  always  fair,  and  workers 
always  conscientious  in  their  work. 

Above  all,  this  executive  wished  his  employees  to  feel 
that  the  management  acted  fairly  and  desired  all  executives 
and  foremen  likewise  to  be  fair.  He  consistently  tried  to 
arouse  the  spirit  of  individual  responsibility  among  execu¬ 
tives  and  foremen.  He  gave  superintendents  considerable 
freedom  in  their  conduct  of  the  councils. 

A  profit-sharing  plan  was  in  effect  for  a  short  time,  but 
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lacked  the  influence  possessed  by  the  present  educational 
work  through  the  employee  representation  plan.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  education  in  practical  economics,  for  it  provided 
helpful  discussion  about  all  sorts  of  plant  problems.  There 
were  also  foremen’s  meetings,  distribution  of  minutes  of 
council  meetings,  talks  by  representatives,  and  classes  on 
shop  subjects. 

The  motives  prompting  employee  representation  were 
explained  as  the  following:  fear  of  union  domination,  which 
would  be  almost  disastrous  in  this  district;  the  necessity  of 
bringing  educative  pressure  to  bear  on  foremen;  the  need 
for  regaining  lost  contact  with  the  men ;  the  desirability  of 
stabilizing  employment ;  and  an  ambition  to  walk  in  the  van 
of  a  great  liberal  economic  movement. 

This  executive  asserted  that  he  was  almost  oppressed  by 
the  complexity  of  the  entire  industrial  relations  problem. 
He  was  modest  about  the  results  achieved  in  his  own  or¬ 
ganization.  He  impressed  the  interviewer  by  his  open- 
mindedness  and  his  lack  of  any  defensive  reaction  toward 
criticism.  In  all  his  plans,  he  recognized  the  strongest  moral 
obligation.  He  seemed  eager  to  listen  to  any  suggestions, 
even  apparently  “crazy”  ones,  and  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  fair  trial.  If  an  executive  were  not  thus  eager 
to  test  out  new  ideas,  he  felt,  something  of  great  value  might 
escape. 

This  company  gave  very  little  publicity  to  its  industrial 
relations  and  council  work.  Both  the  organization  and  the 
executive  revealed  strong  objections  to  the  “airing”  of  in¬ 
timate  difficulties  which  would  be  involved  in  descriptions 
of  council  meetings,  fearing,  apparently,  that  the  workers’ 
feelings  might  thus  be  hurt.  No  attempt  seemed  to  be  made 
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by  anyone  to  get  credit  for  the  various  activities.  The  spirit 
of  obligation,  evidently  a  heritage  from  the  founders  of  the 
organization,  pervaded  the  attitudes  of  those  directing  it. 

This  executive  was  quick  to  declare  that  he  saw  the  need 
for  individualization  of  workers,  and  that  this  need  should 
be  met.  His  only  reservation  was  concerning  its  cost  at  the 
time.  However,  through  the  foremen,  it  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  once  in  a  limited  way  in  some  of  the  plants.  In 
others  whose  financial  conditions  were  not  good,  it  could  be 
begun  later. 

This  executive  could  not  subscribe  to  the  extreme  plan 
used  by  some  companies  in  giving  power  to  employee  com¬ 
mittees  to  pass  on  discharges,  for  he  felt  that  in  the  case  of 
incompetent  men,  the  authority  of  sub-executives  might  be 
threatened.  Nor  did  he  second  that  chief  executive  who 
believed  it  necessary  to  “put  a  check  on  himself  in  such 
matters.” 

This  company,  even  when  in  great  financial  difficulties, 
did  not  think  for  a  moment  of  discarding  its  industrial  re¬ 
lations  work.  While  it  was  curtailed  somewhat,  none  of 
the  essential  features  was  dropped. 

(A)  An  Employee  Representative 

No  meetings  were  held  for  a  while,  probably  because 
management  feared  trouble  with  wage  demands  during  a 
period  of  unrest.  When  wage  cuts  were  made,  the  men 
simply  felt  they  had  to  accept  them.  Many  men  left  the 
plant  and  poorer  workers  came  in. 

The  other  workers  did  not  bring  this  representative  many 
questions  to  present,  he  said.  They  left  matters  mostly  to 
his  own  judgment,  but  were  very  eager  to  know  what  action 
was  taken  in  the  meetings. 
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(B)  Another  Employee  Representative 

The  union  could  not  really  protect  the  worker.  The 
man’s  best  protection  was  how  he  felt  with  his  heart,  and 
what  he  did  with  his  hands.  This  man  described  the  very 
careful  way  in  which  he  was  “broken  in”  on  his  job,  and 
how,  soon  after,  he  was  sent  to  the  company  school.  He 
appreciated  this  attention  very  much,  and  felt  that  it  was 
a  distinct  contrast  to  the  methods  followed  when  unions 
enter  into  the  situation.  One  of  the  great  disadvantages  of 
unionized  conditions  was  the  necessity  for  so  much  “pull” 
inside  the  union.  This  man’s  brother  had  been  working 
with  the  company  and  had  quit  because  of  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  with  the  foreman.  He  himself  had  felt  that  he  might  be 
discriminated  against  because  of  this.  This  had  not  hap¬ 
pened,  however,  and  he  appreciated  the  fact.  It  gave  him 
added  faith  in  the  company.  He  firmly  believed,  he  said, 
that  all  the  company  wanted  was  good  work  and  a  day’s 
work.  The  attention  paid  to  him  personally,  and  his  pro¬ 
motion  on  merit  showed  the  company’s  faith  in  him.  There¬ 
fore  he  had  full  faith  in  the  company. 

He  believed  there  was  great  benefit  in  posting  the  minutes 
of  the  council  meetings.  It  proved  that  the  representatives 
asked  for  the  things  which  the  men  wanted  them  to  pre¬ 
sent.  His  experience  as  a  representative  had  been  a  great 
“eye-opener.”  It  showed  a  man  what  was  going  on.  He 
found  the  men  loath  to  instruct  representatives  what  to  say 
in  the  meetings. 

Recent  wage  cuts  were  somewhat  offset  by  individual 
raises,  and  he  wondered  why  there  was  not  a  more  syste¬ 
matic  job  classification  and  recognition  of  individual  dif- 
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ferences  in  merit.  He  felt  that  many  individual  adjust¬ 
ments  were  needed. 

(C)  Another  Employee  Representative 

The  men  thought  that  the  company  was  fair  and  square. 
This  was  not  true  at  first  because  they  could  not  go  beyond 
the  foremen.  If  a  representative  did  not  get  results,  he 
simply  was  not  elected  again. 

Before  this  man  was  elected,  the  old  man  who  represented 
his  section  told  the  other  employees,  when  the  matter  of 
wage  cuts  came  up,  that  they  had  to  take  the  reduction,  and 
that  no  discussion  would  help.  The  man  interviewed  was 
not  then  a  representative.  He  saw  the  minutes  of  these 
meetings,  read  them  carefully,  and  felt  that  he  understood 
the  real  reason  for  the  wage  reduction.  He  recognized  that 
the  plan  was  good  for  the  company  as  well  as  for  the  men, 
but  felt  certain  that  no  one  objected  to  the  plan  on  the 
ground  that  it  helped  the  company. 

(D)  An  Ex-Representative 

The  company  was  square  and  treated  people  right. 
Management  was  always  telling  the  foremen  and  other 
“bosses”  that  they  must  treat  the  men  as  well  as  they  pos¬ 
sibly  could. 

His  own  wages  were  low  enough  as  it  was,  and  if  they  were 
reduced,  he  might  as  well  “lay  down  and  die.”  His  wife 
worked  and  earned  more  than  he.  The  only  way  they  could 
get  along  was  for  both  of  them  to  work.  They  had  cele¬ 
brated  their  silver  wedding  anniversary  a  few  days  before. 
She  had  been  working  ever  since  they  were  married.  “It 
makes  a  man  feel  cheap  to  be  down  below  his  wife  in  the 
matter  of  wages.” 
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(E)  An  Ex-Representative 

The  bulletin  boards  were  a  good  idea.  The  suggestion 
plan  was  also  good;  the  men  could  get  one  or  two  dollars 
even  before  their  suggestions  were  tried  out.  In  these  cases 
one  frequently  heard :  “  See  what  I  got  for  using  my  head !  ” 
But  this  man  was  not  sure  just  what  would  happen  if  a  very 
good  suggestion  were  made. 

The  council  plan  protected  the  men  splendidly.  No 
longer  was  there  any  “riding”  by  foremen.  In  this  man’s 
opinion,  however,  remuneration  was  not  in  line  with  that 
for  similar  jobs  outside  the  company. 

(F)  A  Superintendent 

This  man  appeared  eager  to  obtain  an  outside  viewpoint. 
He  was  very  open-minded.  His  testimony  about  the  gen¬ 
eral  conversion  of  employees  to  the  council  plan  was  elo¬ 
quent.  The  plan  was  bitterly  opposed  at  first,  especially  in 
his  plant.  There  were  many  radicals  in  the  locality.  When 
interviewed,  however,  he  himself  felt  that  he  would  like  to 
have  employee  representatives  on  his  board  of  directors  if 
he  had  a  company  of  his  own. 

His  story  of  the  men’s  request  that  the  company  abolish 
time-and-a-half  for  overtime  was  particularly  interesting. 
He  had  finally  discovered  that  these  men  felt  that  if  the 
extra  payment  were  abolished,  they  would  be  given  more 
overtime  work  to  do. 

(G)  An  Employee  Representative 

He  had  had  only  three  complaints  given  him  to  present 
in  eighteen  months.  He  found  a  general  tendency  to  ap- 
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prove  the  plan  —  even  to  a  considerable  extent  among 
radicals  in  the  district  and  in  the  plant.  Most  of  these 
"radicals”  were  socialists.  When  the  overtime  question 
came  up  for  discussion,  he  canvassed  his  department  thor¬ 
oughly,  holding  a  considerable  number  of  meetings  with 
his  constituents  to  learn  their  real  attitude. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  success  of  employee 
representation  was  found  in  a  recent  campaign  for  scrap 
reduction  which  the  council  directed.  Barometers  were 
posted  about  the  plant  showing  the  achievements  in  this 
campaign.  The  personal  interest  of  the  men  in  these  was 
great.  He  believed  it  was  based  on  the  sincere  belief  that 
when  savings  accrued  to  the  company  the  workers  would 
share  in  them.  But  if  the  company  lost,  they  realized, 
these  losses  likewise  would  have  to  be  shared  by  the  men. 
In  many  cases,  during  the  campaign,  employee  represent¬ 
atives  went  directly  to  foremen  to  discuss  progress  and 
achievements.  He  believed  that  in  general  just  as  con¬ 
siderate  treatment  was  given  to  a  representative  as  to  busi¬ 
ness  agents  of  strong  unions.  He  had  worked  in  the  plant 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  felt  that  there  had  been  a  great 
change  from  the  old  days. 

(H)  A  Semi-Skilled  Worker 

This  worker  told  with  considerable  amusement  of  the 
employee  representative  who  was  inclined  to  be  quite  radi¬ 
cal  and  who  also  was  personally  greedy  for  money.  In 
representatives’  meetings,  he  was  always  insistent  in  bring¬ 
ing  up  demands  for  wage  increases.  He  himself  was  the 
owner  of  an  apartment  house  near  the  plant.  He  treated 
his  janitor  in  an  extremely  arbitrary  fashion  and  held  his 
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wages  down  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  As  a  result  of 
this,  he  was  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  contempt  on  the  part 
of  his  fellow-representatives.  The  greater  part  of  his  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  company’s  attitude  was  discredited. 

The  employee  interviewed  felt  that  there  was  need  for 
more  publicity  within  the  plant  regarding  the  council  plan. 
The  men  were  vaguely  informed  about  some  sort  of  organi¬ 
zation  when  they  were  employed.  But  there  should  be 
complete  explanation  of  the  plan,  especially  in  the  various 
languages  used  by  foreigners  in  the  plant;  and  the  minutes 
should  also  be  issued  in  the  men’s  own  languages. 

(I)  A  Skilled  Worker 

The  plant  was  more  like  a  home  than  an  ordinary  manu¬ 
facturing  establishment.  The  men  helped  each  other  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  especially  in  the  safety  work.  The  “bosses” 
were  about  as  good  as  they  could  possibly  be.  He  felt  that 
the  spirit  of  the  establishment  was  genuinely  that  of  a  happy 
family.  He  noted  the  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  the 
plant  in  which  he  was  working  and  that  of  a  neighboring  one, 
a  subsidiary  of  a  great  national  manufacturing  organization. 

He  felt  that  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  employees  was  the  utter  neglect  of  laborers,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  Mexicans.  They  should  be  given  a  much 
clearer  understanding  of  the  underlying  spirit  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  representation  plan  and  of  the  general  attitude  of 
management. 

This  man,  who  was  originally  a  member  of  the  union,  was 
particularly  resentful  of  the  tactics  of  local  union  organizers 
during  a  recent  national  strike.  They  told  ignorant  foreign- 
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ers  that,  if  the  strikers  won,  all  salaries  and  wages  would  be 
leveled,  and  that  the  men  would  “run  the  company.” 

2.  The  Chief  Executive  oe  a  Public  Utility 

Since  the  average  worker,  unskilled,  or  semi-skilled,  had 
a  “child  mind,”  there  rested  upon  the  executive  a  definite 
obligation  to  educate  him  through  responsibility  —  a  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  for  management.  Street  car  operators 
under  this  executive’s  supervision  had  assumed,  in  certain 
situations,  that  some  of  the  money  collected  for  fares  was 
rightly  theirs  as  “beer  and  tobacco  money.”  This  attitude 
changed  completely  when  a  ten  per  cent  dividend  was  paid 
them  for  increased  responsibility  and  effectiveness. 

A  certain  street  car  employee  was  a  man  of  the  most 
irresponsible  and  dangerous  type  —  at  one  time  even  using 
dynamite  to  express  his  convictions.  He  later  was  made  an 
officer  of  the  employees’  association.  His  duty  was  to  pass 
upon  the  savings  withdrawals  of  the  men  in  the  association. 
An  investigation  revealed  that  at  one  time  this  man  was 
actually  lending  his  own  money  rather  than  permit  the 
workers  to  borrow  from  their  hard-won  savings.  He  felt 
that  they  might  not  pay  this  money  back  to  the  association, 
but  they  would  pay  it  back  to  him,  he  declared,  or  he  would 
“knock  their  blocks  off  ” !  A  strong  loyalty  had  been  created 
by  a  new  responsibility. 

This  executive  was  very  critical  of  philosophies  of  indus¬ 
trial  organization  and  administration  such  as  Henry  Ford’s, 
which  disregard  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  individual 
worker’s  understanding  and  sense  of  significance.  For  he 
feared  that  if  such  ideas  prevailed,  the  America  of  the  next 
generation  would  be  a  nation  of  a  few  very  wealthy  men 
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and  a  multitude  of  machine-like  workers.  Executives,  he 
thought,  were  obligated  to  build  up  the  citizenship  of  the 
country  through  responsibility. 

A  street  car  operator,  while  slightly  intoxicated,  once  had 
an  accident  which  might  easily  have  been  very  serious.  This 
executive  appealed  to  the  platform  men  throughout  the 
organization,  asking  whether  or  not  this  represented  the 
type  of  service  he  had  promised  the  public  in  their  behalf. 
The  next  morning,  a  number  of  employee  representatives 
visited  all  the  car  barns  and  inspected  every  man  for  evi¬ 
dences  of  liquor  on  his  breath.  This  action  was  taken  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  employees’  own  initiative. 

3.  The  Chief  Executive  of  a  Large  Manufacturing 

Organization 

This  executive  felt  that  he  was  not  the  servant  of  capital, 
of  labor,  or  of  the  public.  He  was  rather  the  trustee  of 
each.  His  chief  duty  was  to  make  capital  and  labor  avail¬ 
able  for  the  public’s  service. 

He  deprecated  “minimum  management,”  for  it  meant 
that  which  just  “got  by.”  Management  should  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  perform  so  far  above  this  level  that  stockholders 
would  be  ready  to  furnish  additional  capital  in  hard  times, 
reasoning  to  themselves:  “The  company  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  and  I  want  more  money  in  it  now  that  I  have  an  op¬ 
portunity.”  With  employees,  the  desirable  situation  would 
be  one  in  which  workers  would  be  eager  to  have  their 
friends  get  jobs  with  the  company  in  times  of  labor  shortage, 
and  where  men  would  always  be  applying  for  work.  Achieve¬ 
ments  beyond  those  of  minimum  management  could  and 
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should  be  rewarded  by  larger  returns  to  all  the  human  ele¬ 
ments  in  production. 

When  businesses  grew  very  large,  the  public  should  be 
permitted  to  examine  their  books  through  such  expert 
agencies  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  If  any  business 
could  not  stand  such  an  examination,  or  refused  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unwarranted,  then  the  business  should 
remain  small,  and  very  probably  would. 

4.  The  President  of  a  Large  Group  oe  Public 
Service  Organizations 

This  leader  believed  that  employees  should  have  as  much 
voice  concerning  working  conditions  as  the  people  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy  had  in  the  government.  This  was  the  reason  why 
he  established  a  carefully  worked  out  employee  representa¬ 
tion  plan.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  had  a  loose  organ¬ 
ization.  He  gave  attention  only  to  “high  spots”  and  to 
difficulties,  for  he  believed  in  letting  executives  be  absolutely 
independent. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  employees  what  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  promotion  they  had  in  such  large  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  elevation  of  many  men  in  his  organization  from 
humble  beginnings  to  positions  of  authority  showed  that 
there  was  no  favoritism.  An  executive  who  practised  favor¬ 
itism  would  be  a  failure  and  would  soon  be  known  as  such. 

This  leader  felt  that  welfare  activities  constituted  a  fair 
charge  and  a  moral  obligation  upon  any  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion,  especially  in  such  matters  as  pensions.  He  believed 
that  employee  welfare  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  business 
as  any  other,  and  that  companies  had  not  completely  dis¬ 
charged  their  duty  when  they  merely  paid  wages.  He  would 
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hate  to  think  that  anyone  suspected  him  of  the  contrary 
attitude.  The  outstanding  need,  he  felt,  was  to  help  em¬ 
ployees  to  help  themselves.  Although  he  carried  on  his  wel¬ 
fare  work  largely  from  the  motive  of  duty,  he  believed  that 
these  activities  were  appreciated  by  the  men. 

(A)  Employee  Attitudes 

Interviews  with  employees  throughout  this  organization 
revealed  a  widespread  confidence  in  their  chief  executive’s 
leadership.  Although  few  of  these  employees  knew  him 
personally,  they  knew  of  his  achievements  and  admired 
him,  and  felt  that  his  attitude  toward  them  was  almost 
ideal.  Workers  as  a  whole  showed  a  recognition  of  the  defi¬ 
nite  value  of  the  employee  representation  plan.  The  wel¬ 
fare  work,  too,  seemed  to  win  their  hearty  approval,  chiefly 
because  of  the  individual  way  in  which  it  was  administered. 

An  interesting  feature  of  these  organizations  was  the 
fact  that,  apparently,  the  very  high  employee  morale  was 
not  accompanied  by  a  correspondingly  high  quality  of 
employee  performance.  The  latter  was  not  bad,  but,  es¬ 
pecially  in  public  contacts,  was  not  so  good  as  it  might 
have  been.  In  other  words,  the  morale  was  not  being  cap¬ 
italized.  This  condition  has  since  been  recognized,  and  a 
comprehensive  plan  is  now  in  operation  for  training  em¬ 
ployees  for  a  higher  quality  of  performance.  The  purpose  of 
the  plan  is  definitely  to  increase  the  significance  of  each 
worker’s  job  to  himself. 

Two  employee  interviews  proved  especially  interesting. 
The  first  was  with  a  worker  of  long  service  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  spoke  of  the  way  in  which  the  representative 
plan  brought  the  men  into  contact  with  officials.  He  felt 
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that  many  things  which  employees  had  not  previously 
understood  were  brought  out.  The  representatives  would 
explain  things  to  one  or  two  of  the  men  and  they  would  pass 
the  information  on  to  others.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
plan  gave  an  opportunity  for  workers  to  voice  opinions  re¬ 
garding  management.  Moreover,  it  provided  a  method  for 
having  matters  important  to  employees  carefully  considered 
by  the  supervisors,  instead  of  these  being  ignored,  as  they 
had  frequently  been  before.  This  procedure  was  definitely 
outlined  in  the  plan,  and  was  generally  understood.  The 
council,  he  believed,  had  encouraged  free  speech  on  the  part 
of  the  men.  Many  ideas  were  submitted  to  the  employee 
representatives  by  the  rank  and  file,  and  he  knew  that  these 
were  really  brought  up  in  the  council  meetings. 

(B)  A  Significant  Grievance 

One  man,  who  was  a  representative  himself,  had  a  signi¬ 
ficant  wage  grievance.  His  immediate  superior  was  a  de¬ 
partment  head,  of  long  service,  about  ready  for  retirement. 
When  the  plan  for  general  job  classification  throughout  the 
company  was  applied  in  his  department,  he  discovered  that 
this  superintendent,  in  defining  his  particular  job,  had  dis¬ 
counted  it  until  it  ranked  almost  on  the  level  of  that  of  an 
office  boy.  This  immediate  superior  of  his  was  the  only  one 
who  had  checked  the  description  of  the  job,  the  employee 
himself  not  participating  in  any  way  in  its  definition.  The 
latter  insisted  that  his  job  was  far  from  being  so  simple. 
He  asserted  that  when,  recently,  he  was  at  home  with  a 
cold,  his  throat  had  actually  been  injured  through  answering 
the  numerous  telephone  calls  from  the  office  about  impor¬ 
tant  questions  which  had  arisen.  For  more  than  a  year  and 
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a  half,  however,  he  had  had  no  raise  in  salary,  and  he  felt 
decidedly  “lost  in  the  shuffle.”  His  request  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  for  a  raise  had  consistently  been  “turned  down.” 
Finally,  he  went  to  the  superior  of  this  superintendent,  who 
told  him  that  the  latter  had  never  presented  his  requests. 
As  a  result  of  it  all,  he  was  decidedly  resentful.  When 
asked  why  he  did  not  present  this  grievance  in  the  council 
meetings,  where  machinery  was  provided  for  such  matters, 
he  replied  that  it  was  entirely  too  personal;  that  he  would 
not  take  advantage  of  his  position  as  a  representative  in  such 
a  way.  He  felt  positive  that  if  the  chief  executive  knew  of 
this  condition  he  would  have  it  rectified  in  a  moment.  At 
the  end  of  the  interview  he  emphatically  reasserted  his  be¬ 
lief  in  the  employee  representation  plan,  feeling  that  it 
would  eventually  provide  means  for  taking  care  of  such 
cases  as  his  own. 

5.  The  Chief  Executive  of  a  Public  Utility 

This  executive  believed  that  men  would  not  strike  any 
more  quickly  in  situations  where  management  cooperated 
with  the  unions  than  in  those  where  employee  representation 
plans  obtained.  Strikes  occupied  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  workers’  total  time,  and  he  would  rather  have  his 
employees’  morale  good  when  they  were  at  work,  even  if 
external  influences  caused  an  occasional  strike. 

There  were  three  possible  attitudes  toward  unions;  the 
first,  one  of  antagonism;  the  second,  one  of  toleration;  the 
third,  and  best,  one  of  cooperation.  The  expert  service  of 
union  to  management  where  a  cooperative  plan  was  in  effect 
was  comparable  to  the  engineering  service  of  a  large  organi¬ 
zation  supplying  material  and  equipment.  In  this  organi- 
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zation  sixty  men  were  taken  back  after  a  strike,  even 
though  it  was  not  necessary. 

Inducing  employees  to  do  desirable  things  because  they 
wanted  to,  and  not  because  they  were  forced  to  do  them,  was 
a  large  part  of  this  executive’s  practice. 

6.  The  Chiee  Executive  of  a  Large  Basic  Industry 

This  executive  was  conservative.  He  evinced  little  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal  in  regard  to  the  employee  representation  plan 
operating  in  his  organization.  He  was  modest  in  his  atti¬ 
tude  about  the  results  won  in  his  own  establishment.  He 
believed  that  executives  who  condemned  employee  repre¬ 
sentation  did  so  merely  because  they  were  ignorant  of  possi¬ 
ble  results.  While  it  was  difficult  to  evaluate  results,  he 
felt  that  it  was  actually  demonstrable  that  such  a  plan  had 
value,  in  spite  of  the  large  and  definite  costs. 

In  this  organization  the  plan  was  set  up  as  an  answer  to 
union  misrepresentation  made  during  a  serious  strike  a  few 
years  before.  It  was  an  effort  to  provide  a  close  contact 
with  the  men  continuously,  instead  of  only  at  critical  times, 
so  that  at  such  periods  there  might  be  something  of  mutual 
confidence,  or  at  least  of  understanding.  Then,  too,  the 
management  wanted  men  to  share  in  the  decisions  made 
regarding  the  stores  from  which  they  bought  supplies,  the 
houses  in  which  they  lived,  and  on  similar  matters,  rather 
than  to  have  decisions  imposed  upon  them. 

(A)  A  Principal  Executive 

Many  plans,  he  felt,  were  judged  solely  by  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  of  the  men.  The  company’s  equity  was  not 
considered.  Wages,  after  all,  were  the  most  important  ele- 
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ment  in  the  relations  between  management  and  men.  They 
were  also  the  most  frequent  subject  of  contention.  Edu¬ 
cation  was  necessary  all  the  time  in  order  to  get  the  men  to 
cooperate.  In  this  lay  the  answer  to  the  entire  problem. 
Paternalism  was  often  greatly  necessary  with  men  of  alien 
races.  They  had  no  conception  of  democratic  independence 
or  of  initiative. 

(B)  A  Sub-Executive 

He  pointed  out  the  general  openness  of  the  company’s 
policy  of  wage  discussion.  All  such  matters  were  invariably 
taken  up  with  the  men.  In  one  case,  ninety-four  out  of 
ninety-six  requests  and  recommendations  put  forward  by 
the  men,  and  covering  a  variety  of  subjects,  were  granted. 
In  many  cases,  union  memberships  were  maintained  only 
because  the  men  wanted  to  be  in  good  standing  if  they 
should  go  to  other  companies.  The  cost  of  the  employee 
representation  plan  had  grown,  but  it  was  generally  felt 
to  be  a  capital  investment  in  the  form  of  strike  insurance. 
It  had  taken  a  large  amount  of  time  to  get  the  new  idea  of 
employee  representation  over  to  the  men  as  a  whole.  Now, 
however,  the  representatives  called  meetings  of  their  con¬ 
stituents,  while  all  the  men  discussed  the  minutes  of  em¬ 
ployee  representation  meetings. 

The  men  thought  at  first  that  much  of  what  the  company 
did  was  paternalistic,  but  they  did  not  feel  so  now  that  the 
plan  had  been  developed.  Autocracy  had  previously  been 
rife  throughout  the  organization  but  had  become  very  much 
less,  now  that  even  the  minor  executives  could  appeal  to 
higher  authority. 

This  man  described  the  case  of  one  worker  who  produced 
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ten  tons,  while  two  others,  working  in  exactly  the  same  place, 
together  produced  five  tons.  The  latter  apparently  figured 
out  just  how  much  money  they  needed  upon  which  to  live, 
and  because  of  lack  of  incentive,  did  not  care  to  do  more 
than  was  necessary  to  earn  just  that  amount. 

(C)  A  Principal  Operating  Executive 

He  believed  that  the  unionized  situation  in  the  mines  of 
Pennsylvania  was  almost  entirely  caused  by  the  autocracy 
and  arrogance  of  employers  in  the  old  days.  The  autocratic 
administration  of  the  company  stores  and  the  browbeating 
of  the  men  were  the  principal  causes.  In  one  mine  a  new 
president  promptly  closed  the  company  stores  and  put  in 
checkweighmen  to  prevent  the  cheating  which  had  gone 
on  before.  These  mines  were  still  unorganized. 

His  experiences  as  an  actual  worker  long  ago  moulded  his 
attitude  on  such  matters  as  company  stores.  These  ex¬ 
periences  were  unbearable  and  particularly  so  because  he 
could  buy  in  no  other  place.  The  stores  were  often  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  make  money  for  the  company  rather  than 
to  function  as  service  establishments  for  the  workers.  When 
he  finally  came  into  authority,  he  insisted  that  they  be  put 
on  a  competitive  basis  and  made  to  serve  as  did  other 
stores.  At  that  time,  they  were  doing  much  better,  even 
financially. 

The  employee  representation  plan  would  have  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  with  much  patience.  Foremen  would  always  be 
an  important  factor.  Before  the  plan  was  in  effect,  men 
thought  of  the  company  just  as  they  thought  of  the  fore¬ 
men.  If  they  liked  their  foremen,  they  admired  the  com¬ 
pany.  If  they  did  not  like  their  foremen,  they  hated  the 
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company.  The  plan  had  had  a  splendid  effect  upon  the  fore¬ 
men.  There  were  not  nearly  so  many  disputes  as  before. 
These  good  effects  had  been  gained  because  of  the  appeal  to 
a  few  fundamental  human  motives.  Gradually  a  new  type 
of  habit  would  be  built  up  generally  in  the  foremen.  In 
many  cases  the  foremen  had  been  glad  to  have  the  “ bosses” 
inquire  into  disputes,  for  they  felt  that  the  latter  would  now 
see  some  of  the  things  with  which  they  themselves  had  had 
to  contend. 

There  had  been  many  disputes  among  the  men  them¬ 
selves.  For  a  time  half  of  the  cases  brought  up  were  of  this 
nature.  The  psychology  of  the  “old  timers”  was  peculiar. 
Conditions  were  now  so  much  better  that  these  men  could 
not  help  “rubbing  it  in”  on  the  newer  men. 

Among  superintendents  who  had  once  been  foremen, 
there  was  a  considerable  tendency  to  interfere  with  the 
foremen  under  them  by  imposing  their  own  opinions  in  a 
very  arbitrary  manner.  Clerks  and  engineers  made  much 
better  superiors  than  did  those  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks. 

This  executive  had  continually  urged  employee  represen¬ 
tatives  to  hold  meetings  with  their  constituents.  Any  per¬ 
son,  radical  or  not,  could  call  meetings  and  talk  to  the  men 
if  he  could  persuade  them  to  come.  Some  union  men  in  try¬ 
ing  to  organize  the  workers  had  used  stupid  tactics,  feeling 
sure  that  the  company  had  “knocked”  the  unions.  These 
organizers  were  refuting  charges  which  had  never  been 
made. 

(D)  A  Superintendent 

He  asserted  that  the  “little  blue  book”  (in  which  was 
printed  the  description  of  the  employee  representation  plan 
and  the  rules  under  which  it  operated)  was  a  club  continu- 
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ally  held  over  him  with  beneficial  results.  For  one,  he  felt 
that  he  needed  it,  and  he  welcomed  its  influence.  He  knew 
that  disputes  in  which  he  figured  would  be  judged  by  dis¬ 
passionate  men.  This  made  him  decidedly  hesitant  about 
being  arbitrary  or  hasty.  He  expressed  a  genuine  spirit  of 
affection  toward  the  men,  believing  that  they  all  were  much 
alike  in  motives,  ambitions  and  actions. 

(E)  A  Mine  Superintendent 

He  described  some  of  the  employees  who  had  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  been  antagonistic.  His  method  of  getting 
them  into  a  different  frame  of  mind  was  that  of  doing  as 
many  decent  and  helpful  things  as  he  found  opportunities  to 
do.  He  had  discovered  that  employees  were  more  ready  than 
the  management  itself  to  recommend  the  dismissal  of  men. 

(F)  A  Foreman 

Many  representatives,  he  thought,  were  not  fit  to  be  such. 
They  acted  too  hurriedly  and  could  not  present  matters 
properly.  Many  men  were  still  afraid  of  losing  their  jobs, 
so  did  not  present  the  grievances  which  they  felt.  The 
management  representatives  were  fully  prepared  on  many 
important  cases  and  were  better  talkers  than  those  on  the 
men’s  side.  He  felt  that  there  should  be  a  salaried  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  employees,  one  whom  the  men  themselves 
should  pay.  Then  much  of  the  fear  of  presenting  cases 
would  vanish.  Executives,  especially  those  administering 
the  plan,  were  glib  talkers,  men  who  could  at  any  time 
“out  talk”  any  of  the  workers. 
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(G)  An  Employee  Representative 

He  quoted  with  glee  the  case  of  a  superintendent  who 
had  refused  to  talk  to  the  men  when  they  asked  for  a  meet¬ 
ing,  and  whom  the  chief  executive  had  dismissed  not  long 
after  because  of  this  refusal.  This  man  testified  to  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  complete  independence  in  fighting  the  men’s  cases. 
He  felt  “just  like  a  lawyer.”  He  was  earnest  about  the 
company’s  sincerity —  “they  really  lean  backward  toward 
the  men.” 

(H)  A  Negro  Representative 

He  was  resentful  over  the  great  amount  of  “prejudy” 
against  colored  men  in  the  unions.  With  the  employee 
representation  plan  he  did  not  feel  this  attitude  in  the  slight¬ 
est.  He  had  won  every  case,  he  said,  which  he  had  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  men.  Many  white  men  asked  him  to  present 
cases  for  them.  He  spoke  of  the  intense  value  of  a  feeling 
of  security  on  the  job,  and  of  how  he  now  owned  his  own 
home  and  could  educate  his  children  and  look  confidently  to 
the  future. 

Said  he,  speaking  of  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the 
company:  “Nobody  can  tell  me  that  Mr.  — —  is  mean  and 
proud.  Why,  just  a  few  months  ago  when  he  came  out 
here,  he  walked  into  my  house  and  into  the  parlor  and  sat 
talking  with  me  and  the  ‘  old  woman  ’  for  half  an  hour.  He 
is  some  man!” 


(I)  An  Employee  Representative 

This  elderly  man  had  had  an  experience  of  fifty-eight 
years  as  a  miner,  and  a  long  union  experience  both  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  He  had  been  an  officer  and  an  organ- 
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izer  in  two  large  strikes.  He  asserted  that  he  had  had  a 
gradual  but  complete  disillusionment  about  unionism  be¬ 
cause  of  the  destruction,  hatreds,  graft  and  corruption  in 
the  movement.  And  this  was  true  in  spite  of  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  many  noble  men  in  the  earlier  days.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  workers’  cooperative  store  enter¬ 
prise  in  Great  Britain  and  had  been  definitely  impressed  with 
the  good  effect  of  teaching  the  workers  the  principles  of 
business  management.  “The  corporation,  too,  can  get  just 
such  intelligent  efforts,  and  the  basis  for  them  is  The  Plan 
which  brings  real  justice.”  He  quoted  a  union  organizer  as 
recently  saying  that  the  company  was  unjust  and  thoroughly 
unreliable.  He  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  men 
had  found  out  that  the  higher  executives  were  unusually 
fair,  and  that  the  real  task  was  educating  the  foremen. 

I  quoted  to  him  an  executive  in  another  company  who 
had  asserted  that  under  employee  representation  the  men 
were  “allowed  to  ‘run’  the  industry.”  This  brought  out 
the  vehement  exclamation:  “The  stupid  prejudice  of  that 
remark!” 

After  a  rather  lengthy  discussion  he  said:  “We’re  in  a 
new  era,  industrially,  religiously  and  politically.  Ignorance 
is  all  that  is  holding  us  back.  Tell  employers  everywhere 
that  belief  in  men,  and  a  plan  to  make  that  belief  work  will 
bring  that  which  we  all  want  so  much,  real  justice.” 

At  the  end  of  our  walk,  we  came  to  the  top  of  a  little  ele¬ 
vation  which  overlooked  the  mine  and  part  of  the  town. 
Pointing  to  two  attractive  small  homes  just  below,  he  said 
proudly:  “They  belong  to  me.  They  both  came  out  of  the 
mine  and  there’s  no  graft  in  them.”  As  we  stood  there  in 
the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  I 
had  been  privileged  to  speak  with  a  patriarch  and  a  seer. 
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7.  The  Chief  Executive  oe  a  Basic  Industry 

This  man  was  one  of  the  administrative  officers  in  the 
central  organization  of  a  company  located  in  a  large  city. 
Although  he  was  not  an  operating  executive,  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  executives  and  owners,  and  had  exercised  con¬ 
siderable  influence  upon  the  labor  policies  of  the  company. 
He  felt,  and  had  repeatedly  and  emphatically  stated,  that 
management  should  give  more  sincere  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  industrial  relations.  Their  appeal 
and  importance  were  as  large  as  those  of  any  problem  in  in¬ 
dustry.  There  was  no  panacea  at  hand.  The  solution  must 
be  sought  for  in  well-rounded  programs  which  would  meet 
workers’  needs  and  aid  them  in  maintaining  their  self- 
respect.  His  attitude  in  these  matters  was  very  well  known. 

(A)  The  Principal  Operating  Executive 

The  plant  had  an  ‘'employment  agent”  who  did  all  of 
the  actual  hiring.  There  was  also  an  informal  workmen’s 
committee,  which  consulted  regularly  with  the  general 
manager,  a  cooperative  store,  and  a  well  administered 
medical  department.  These  about  summed  up  the  indus¬ 
trial  relations  activities.  The  workmen’s  committee  had 
one  representative  from  each  department,  and  one  for  the 
Mexicans.  ■  It  met  with  the  general  manager  once  a  week 
to  talk  things  over  informally.  In  these  meetings,  cases  of 
men  who  had  been  suspended  by  the  foremen  were  discussed. 
Considerable  trouble  was  taken  to  transfer  these  men  so 
that  they  would  not  lose  time  from  their  work. 

This  executive  believed  that  the  cooperative  store  was  a 
real  success.  It  was  important  as  a  club  which  he  could  hold 
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over  the  men  who  owned  most  of  the  town,  and  so  keep  them 
from  raising  the  rents  of  the  merchants  who,  in  turn,  would 
have  to  raise  prices  to  the  workmen. 

There  had  been  some  attempts  to  train  foremen  in  better 
personnel  administration.  Some  of  this  work  had  been 
good ;  some  had  been  useless.  At  the  time  of  the  interview 
this  executive  intended  to  add  a  capable  man  to  his  staff 
to  perform  this  work. 

Mexicans  composed  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  employees; 
Americans  about  twenty  per  cent.  The  remainder  was  made 
up  of  miscellaneous  nationalities.  The  percentages  of  both 
Mexican  and  American  workers  had  increased.  The  execu¬ 
tive  asserted  that  the  Mexicans  were  likely  to  work  steadily 
for  a  time,  save  some  money,  and  then  “lay  off.”  The 
company  tried  a  stock  selling  plan  but  it  was  not  successful, 
for  the  men  sold  their  stock  as  soon  as  it  increased  in  value. 

This  executive  was  a  man  of  strong,  but  pleasing  personal¬ 
ity.  He  appeared  deeply  sincere  in  his  insistence  upon  ab¬ 
solute  fairness  in  all  dealings  with  employees.  This  attitude 
was  well  understood  by  the  foremen  and  workers.  He  felt 
that  only  a  small  amount  of  formal  work  was  possible  along 
the  lines  of  improving  personnel  relationships.  He  believed 
that  he  had  gone  about  as  far  as  he  could.  The  mine  had 
from  eight  to  sixteen  per  cent  of  labor  turnover  per  month, 
but  this  executive  believed  that  it  did  not  cost  very  much, 
since  workers  who  left  were  usually  replaced  by  others 
just  as  skilled. 

(B)  A  Subordinate  Executive 

This  man  had  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  personnel 
policies  and  practices  of  the  plant.  He  explained  that  the 
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foremen  had  no  power  actually  to  discharge  men  from  the 
company.  All  cases  came  to  the  employment  department 
to  be  investigated,  while  the  men  were  sent  home.  The 
employees’  committee  had  the  power  to  present  cases  of 
discharge  to  the  general  manager  for  consideration,  although 
only  about  two  out  of  ten  that  occurred  were  actually  brought 
up.  In  only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  discharge, 
however,  were  the  workers  actually  transferred  to  other 
departments,  so  that  the  foremen’s  morale  was  not  hurt  as  a 
result  of  this  policy.  Men  were  often  re-employed  after  dis¬ 
charge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  of 
“hires”  were  “re-hires.”  This  executive  believed  that  as 
a  result  of  having  had  no  work  for  a  time,  discharged  em¬ 
ployees  had  learned  something.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that 
few  of  the  men  were  transferred,  he  thought  that  the  review 
of  discharges  had  a  very  healthful  effect  upon  foremen  and 
formed  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  general  good 
reputation  of  the  company  among  workers. 

Injured  men  were  paid  one-half  of  their  wages  as  soon 
as  the  injury  was  made  known.  Other  companies  confined 
themselves  to  the  legal  requirements  and  paid  after  fifteen 
days.  There  were  many  charity  cases,  such  as  the  care  of 
workers’  families  after  the  death  of  employees,  the  payment 
of  men’s  expenses  so  that  they  could  return  home  when  they 
had  become  sick,  and  individual  benevolences.  The  health 
situation  with  the  Mexicans  was  bad,  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  sickness  had  developed  in  the  plant.  In  a  case 
of  serious  illness,  a  man  was  usually  paid  something  and 
sent  back  to  Mexico. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  “laying  off”  by  the  men.  A 
large  amount  of  this  was  due  to  the  seven  days’  work  per 
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week  which  obtained  in  the  plant.  Rank-and-file  employees 
could  ‘day  off,”  but  none  of  their  supervisors  could  do  so, 
which  undoubtedly  tended  to  lower  the  latter’s  morale. 

Contract  work  had  largely  been  substituted  for  day  labor 
in  the  process.  The  former  had  proved  a  real  success.  (A 
minor  executive,  when  asked  about  this,  agreed  that  it  was 
a  definite  improvement,  but  said  that  it  was  necessary  to 
watch  the  men  constantly  in  order  to  keep  the  work  up  to 
standard.)  Those  Mexicans  who  were  sufficiently  skilled 
to  be  made  “  contractistas  ”  were  very  proud  of  this  status, 
and  felt  that  their  personal  importance  was  considerably 
enhanced  by  reason  of  it.  In  spite  of  this,  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  significant  story  was  told  about  one  of  these  Mexi¬ 
cans.  On  being  put  upon  contract  work,  he  found  that  he 
could  earn  considerably  more  money  than  he  had  ever 
earned  on  the  old  day  basis.  But  at  the  end  of  a  month,  the 
Mexican  came  to  his  foreman  asking  to  be  put  back  on  his 
old  daily  rate.  He  explained  that  he  was  making  so  much 
money  that  he  got  into  trouble  trying  to  spend  it,  and  he 
much  preferred  the  old  order  of  things.  (This  story  was 
carefully  verified.) 

This  executive  further  explained  that  the  loss  of  identity 
with  the  men  was  almost  absolute.  The  employment  cards 
were  for  company  purposes  only,  and  gave  merely  such  data 
as  addresses,  wages,  absences,  and  dates  of  employment. 
They  contained  no  information  whatever  for  the  individual¬ 
ization  of  men,  no  record  of  personal  achievements,  and  no 
means  whatever  for  recording  any  facts  of  importance  to 
the  men  themselves.  Many  foreign-born  men  were  known 
by  other  names  than  their  real  ones.  Cases  had  arisen 
of  real  names  being  discovered  only  by  accident.  There 
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was  a  universal  use  of  numbers  by  which  to  identify 
workers. 

This  executive  was  asked  if  he  did  not  think  something 
might  be  done  to  individualize  employees.  An  illustration 
of  the  practice  in  some  plants  of  introducing  new  workers 
personally  to  their  foremen  was  given.  He  replied  that  he 
would  be  “ laughed  out  of  the  place  if  he  were  to  suggest  such 
a  procedure.  ” 

(C)  Reactions  of  Employees 

One  of  the  men  saw  a  great  difference  between  conditions 
in  this  plant  and  those  in  a  neighboring  one,  and  in  others 
in  his  experience.  He  emphasized  the  boasts  of  foremen  in 
other  plants  regarding  the  number  of  men  they  had  “fired,” 
and  their  pride  in  such  records.  He  spoke  of  the  high  bonus 
paid  for  production,  saying  that  he  believed  it  would  be 
difficult  to  reduce  this  unless  the  management  got  close 
enough  to  the  men  to  help  them  understand  changing 
conditions. 

The  man  was  emphatic  about  the  cost  of  labor  turnover. 
He  spoke  of  the  low  efficiency  of  even  skilled  workmen  in 
such  a  plant  when  they  were  new.  He  believed  that  this 
lasted  at  least  a  week,  and  in  many  cases  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  Even  changing  places  of  work  cost  a  good  deal  of 
money.  In  going  to  a  new  location  in  the  plant,  the  men 
did  not  know  where  supplies  were  kept,  where  the  work 
places  were  located,  nor  the  specific  methods  of  handling 
the  product.  They  had  many  adjustments  to  make. 

A  talk  with  a  Mexican  known  as  the  best  special  worker 
in  the  plant  was  most  interesting.  He  spoke  English  well. 
He  pointed  out  the  difficulty  men  had  in  “catching  on”  to 
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methods  that  were  used  in  the  plant,  and  he  showed  with 
surprising  clarity  and  understanding  the  great  range  of  in¬ 
dividual  differences  in  the  aptitudes  of  the  men.  He  felt 
there  was  a  large  opportunity  for  systematic  instruction  in 
details  of  this  sort.  His  illustrations  were  apt  of  the  many 
fine  points,  such  as  “knacks”  in  placing  powder  and  hand¬ 
ling  tools,  that  were  known  by  the  most  highly  skilled  men. 
He  was  sure  that  these  could  be  taught,  and  showed  with 
considerable  eloquence  the  purely  accidental  and  incidental 
ways  in  which  these  special  skills  were  sometimes  learned. 
When  asked  about  opportunities  for  instruction  in  such 
things,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  spoke  bitterly  of  the 
courses  in  higher  processes  which  alone  were  available  — 
courses  about  which  he  felt  hopeless  because  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  mathematics  and  English  necessary  before  they 
could  be  attempted. 

A  skilled  technical  worker  contributed  his  belief  that  the 
management  was  not  interested  in  a  better  community 
spirit.  He  felt  that  the  Mexicans  were  neglected,  living  and 
working  as  they  did  under  extremely  bad  conditions.  He 
also  felt  that  the  seven-day  week  had  a  harmful  effect  upon 
the  men,  although  any  mention  of  this  was  frowned  upon 
by  management. 

Another  skilled  employee  was  loud  in  his  praise  of  “mu¬ 
tual  benefits”  such  as  the  hospital,  club,  and  cooperative 
store.  He  said  that  there  was  very  little  driving  of  the  men. 
He  felt  that  the  contract  system  was  well  handled,  and  a 
great  improvement  over  previous  methods  of  payment.  At 
the  same  time,  from  his  own  standpoint,  there  seemed  to 
be  little  genuine  interest  in  the  work.  Nothing  had  been 
done  to  acquaint  him  or  any  other  employee  with  the  larger 
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features  of  what  they  were  doing,  or  to  make  them  feel  any 
significance  in  their  work.  He  believed  that  employees, 
almost  without  exception,  would  respond  to  such  efforts. 

An  employee  representative  was  sure  that  the  represen¬ 
tation  plan  was  working  out  well.  He  was  very  certain  that 
it  had  a  remarkably  good  effect,  especially  on  “hard-boiled” 
foremen. 

A  semi-skilled  employee  who  had  some  college  training 
felt  that  there  was  very  little  opportunity  in  his  job.  At 
the  same  time,  he  believed  that  the  spirit  among  the  Ameri¬ 
can  workers  was  quite  good,  while  the  foremen  he  considered 
“fairly  decent.”  He  knew  of  transfers  from  one  job  to  an¬ 
other  having  been  made  but  thought  they  depended  a  good 
deal  upon  “pull.”  Mere  seniority  was  too  large  an  element 
in  promotion.  The  employment  department,  he  said,  was 
quite  a  joke.  He  had  disregarded  it  entirely  and  obtained 
his  job  from  a  man  “higher-up.”  He  thought  that  the  com¬ 
pany  should  put  in  some  sort  of  employee  stock  ownership 
plan. 

A  rather  elderly  semi-skilled  worker  said  he  had  been  on 
a  considerable  variety  of  jobs  around  the  plant.  He  felt 
that  the  wage  scale  was  low  and  particularly  that  it  was 
badly  adjusted  to  different  types  of  work.  He  described 
several  jobs  of  very  different  requirements  in  training,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  skill,  all  of  which  had  the  same  base  rate. 
He  thought  that  even  slight  differences  in  this  base  rate 
would  help,  while  small  advances  in  wages  from  time  to  time 
might  be  made  with  good  effect.  This  seemed  to  rankle  in 
his  mind  more  than  anything  else.  According  to  his  ob¬ 
servations,  grievances  were  well  taken  care  of.  He  told 
of  appealing  to  the  employment  office  for  a  long  time,  trying 
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to  get  work.  He  finally  got  it,  but  only  through  one  of  the 
superintendents.  When  he  came  on  the  job  he  was  told 
nothing  whatsoever  about  the  company  or  anything  else 
but  his  exact  duties. 

A  skilled  worker  spoke  of  the  great  amount  of  “loafing” 
in  the  plant.  He  quoted  the  engineer  who  reported  that  it 
was  “hard  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  bosses.”  He  felt  that 
the  spirit  in  the  entire  plant  was  one  of  doing  just  enough  to 
“get  by.”  He  described,  rather  resentfully,  the  case  of  two 
young  athletes  employed  on  underground  work.  Although 
they  were  bright  and  interested,  they  were  kept  there,  with 
apparently  no  opportunity  to  get  away  from  such  work. 
The  management  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  benefits  which  might  result  from  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  personnel  administration. 

(D)  An  American  Welfare  Worker 

This  man  believed  that  the  Mexicans  were  capable  of 
response  to  better  things.  He  told  interestingly  how  it  had 
been  possible  to  fill  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium  when 
lectures  were  announced  in  their  language.  He  also  told  of 
their  great  interest  in  first-aid  classes  and  the  way  in  which 
they  responded  to  opportunities  to  learn  this  work. 

Apparently,  he  understood  the  psychology  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  extremely  well.  He  had  lived  and  worked  among  them 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  asserted  that  many  of  them 
were  skilled  along  several  lines,  but  that  they  were  usually 
put  on  rough  unskilled  work  because  of  the  language  bar. 
He  knew  they  were  interested  in  many  features  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  cited  instances  of  conversations  he  had  over¬ 
heard.  He  had  recently  seen  a  group  gathered  about  some 
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bits  of  rock,  debating  whether  it  was  similar  to  that  with 
which  they  had  worked  in  Mexico.  There  was  nothing  in 
their  tasks  in  the  plant  itself  to  interest  them.  The  Mexi¬ 
cans  “laid  off”  frequently,  because  as  a  general  thing  their 
work  was  of  the  very  hardest  and  dirtiest,  usually  such  as 
animals  could  do  just  as  well. 

He  spoke  of  the  need  for  education  of  the  Mexican  wo¬ 
men  in  their  homes,  of  what  could  be  done,  for  instance,  by 
teaching  thrift  and  home  management.  He  quoted  many 
examples  of  carelessness  and  extravagance  among  the  women 
which  were  the  result  of  pure  ignorance.  Both  women  and 
men  could  be  taught  saving  and  investment,  but  they  were 
afraid  of  being  cheated,  as  they  so  often  had  been.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  an  example  of  the  good  results  of  saving  could 
be  shown  to  stimulate  them.  At  present  there  was  nothing 
to  counteract  the  evil  influences  in  the  town.  Here  was  a 
real  opportunity  for  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  a 
better  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

8.  The  General  Manager  oe  a  Large 
Manueacturing  Organization 

This  manager  regarded  the  executive  treatment  of  men 
as  much  more  important  than  the  handling  of  material.  His 
company  carried  on  a  wide  range  of  personnel  work.  Each 
plant  had  an  employment  manager,  and  a  variety  of  welfare 
work  for  a  large  part  of  which  the  men  themselves  paid. 

While  he  had  made  none  but  informal  pronouncements 
regarding  his  attitude  toward  the  employment  relationship, 
he  had  greatly  valued  the  operation  of  the  employment  de¬ 
partment  and  its  reports.  There  was  healthy  competition 
among  different  plants  regarding  labor  turnover  and  labor 
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costs.  A  complete  record  of  turnover  was  kept  and  used 
directly  as  a  check  upon  local  managements. 

Education  of  executives  and  sub-executives  in  personnel 
methods  and  the  spreading  of  significant  information  among 
employees  were  features  of  this  organization.  It  was  taken 
for  granted  that  all  men  connected  with  the  plant  were  in¬ 
terested  in  results.  Hence  production  records  were  care¬ 
fully  analyzed  and  passed  down  to  the  rank  and  file.  A  good 
deal  of  published  matter  on  industrial  relations  was  cir¬ 
culated  among  the  supervisory  force,  and  much  time  was 
devoted  to  these,  subjects  in  the  regular  executive  con¬ 
ferences. 

The  attitude  of  workers  was  known  only  through  the 
various  employee  committees  which  operated  in  one  of  the 
plants.  When  a  superintendent  believed  that  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  needed,  it  was  organized.  But  nothing  was  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  local  management  in  this  way.  To  the  man¬ 
agement,  the  personnel  responsibility  was  definitely  a  part 
of  its  program.  Hence  everything  possible  in  an  educational 
way  was  done  with  the  sub-executives. 

9.  The  Principal  Executive  of  a  Manufac¬ 
turing  Organization 

After  several  failures,  the  employee  representative  com¬ 
mittees  were  functioning  very  successfully.  These  commit¬ 
tees  were  headed  by  the  works  managers.  The  members 
were  elected  for  definite  terms.  The  committees  had  been 
found  to  act  as  useful  curbs  upon  foremen.  The  managers 
listened  thoughtfully  to  every  suggestion  or  request  of  the 
men.  But  when  their  own  field,  in  their  judgment,  was 
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being  encroached  upon  in  these  suggestions,  they  would 
frankly  tell  the  men  so. 

Every  individual  plant,  as  well  as  the  organization  as  a 
whole,  had  a  close-knit  plan  for  centralized  personnel  control. 
Fairly  definite  policies  concerning  the  treatment  of  workers 
were  given  to  sub-executives,  but  always  informally  through 
committees  on  which  both  workmen  and  managers  sat. 
Turnover  was  carefully  watched,  but  it  was  considered  of 
importance  only  as  an  index  of  general  conditions  and  not 
as  a  specific  index  of  morale.  No  “under  cover”  men  what¬ 
ever  were  employed,  and  executives  were  told  that  they 
were  not  properly  fulfilling  their  duties  if  they  could  not 
themselves  discover  what  their  men  were  thinking  and  say¬ 
ing. 

The  chief  executive  checked  these  policies  by  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  principal  personnel  man  in  the  central  or¬ 
ganization.  This  man  in  turn  kept  in  touch  with  the  plant 
personnel  men. 

10.  The  Chief  Executive  and  Owner  of  a 
Moderate-Sized  Manufacturing  Plant 

Medical  attention  was  much  emphasized  in  the  welfare 
work  of  this  plant.  The  follow-up  work  in  connection  with 
this  program  was  very  carefully  done.  Legal  aid,  for  which 
there  was  a  large  and  constant  need,  was  provided  for 
workers. 

The  sincerity  of  this  executive  seemed  to  be  shown  by  his 
vehement  protests  against  anything  that  might  suggest 
publicity  for  his  welfare  work.  He  spoke  strongly  against 
the  endeavor  in  various  organizations  he  had  known,  to 
circulate  booklets  containing  descriptions  of  such  work. 
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These  plans,  he  felt,  were  promoted  purely  for  publicity 
purposes.  The  sane  attitude  of  this  management  was  shown 
in  the  quiet,  careful,  and  sympathetic  attention  given  to  girl 
employees  who  transgressed  in  sex  relationships. 

This  executive  asserted  a  deep  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
his  workers.  But  while  he  seemed  to  appreciate  the  mon¬ 
otony  of  the  work,  there  was  apparently  no  effort  made  to 
study  the  situation  or  relieve  it.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
interest  workers  by  passing  on  to  the  foremen  and  down  to 
rank-and-file  employees,  letters  of  appreciation  sent  to  the 
plant  by  customers.  Complaints  regarding  the  product 
were  passed  on  in  the  same  way.  He  had  been  trying  in 
every  way  to  keep  the  “personal  touch.”  This  was  possi¬ 
ble  because  he  had  been  personally  and  generally  known 
through  the  organization. 

The  few  statements  about  his  attitude  that  he  had  made 
were  informal  and  direct,  and  in  connection  with  incidental 
needs  of  the  moment.  No  definite  policies  seemed  to  have 
been  laid  down  or  uniformly  understood  regarding  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  employees  by  sub-executives.  The  only  possible 
check  on  this  activity,  evidently,  was  through  casual 
observation. 

There  was  no  plan  for  the  education  of  sub-executives  in 
personnel  administration,  nor  were  any  provisions  made  to 
learn  the  attitude  of  workers,  except  through  accidental 
contacts.  Evidently  this  executive  was  keenly  interested 
in  having  his  workers  feel  that  he  had  a  paternal  interest 
in  them.  His  motives  seemed  to  be  those  of  genuine  human 
sympathy.  His  sense  of  obligation,  however,  resolved  itself 
into  efforts  to  render  the  effect  of  highly  developed  machine 
production  as  little  harmful  as  possible. 
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He  asserted  that  his  interest  was  such  that  he  would  carry 
on  his  welfare  program  whether  it  were  appreciated  or  not. 
There  seemed  to  be  little  question,  however,  but  that  he 
himself  would  appreciate  appreciation.  He  felt  pessimistic 
about  the  commercial  value  of  this  work,  for,  he  said,  it 
added  nothing  to  the  price  of  the  product  and  buyers  gave 
it  no  credit  at  all. 

ii.  The  Chief  Executive  of  a  Public  Utility 

He  believed  that  the  country  would  be  better  off  without 
unions.  Then  the  competition  between  management  of 
different  companies  for  good  workers  would  enforce  good 
treatment.  He  felt  that  plans  for  cooperation  between 
management  and  unions  were  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
As  such  plans  developed,  the  men  would  undoubtedly  ask 
from  time  to  time  for  the  dismissal  of  foremen  whom  they 
disliked. 

In  this  company  there  was  a  carefully  organized  “  com¬ 
pany  union” — one  of  the  few  employee  organizations  in 
this  country  deserving  that  exact  name.  This  union  en¬ 
gaged  in  full-fledged  collective  bargaining  with  the  manage¬ 
ment.  The  company  had  a  personnel  department  which 
kept  records  of  employees  and  checks  on  discipline.  The 
executive  believed  that  management  should  spend  at  least 
as  much  on  personnel  work  as  the  unions  spent  on  their 
programs.  His  union  employees  could  strike  if  they  wanted 
to  (and  this  might  form  an  entering  wedge  for  a  genuine 
union)  but  he  felt  sure  that  the  men  did  not  want  any  ex¬ 
ternal  influence. 
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12.  The  Chief  Executive  of  a  Large  Retail 
Organization 

This  man  described  his  employment  department  with 
pride.  It  was  well  organized  and  included  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  workers.  This  com¬ 
pany  had  in  operation  a  profit-sharing  plan  which  seemed 
very  liberal.  It  was  created  in  lieu  of  a  pension  plan.  Em¬ 
ployees  contributed  certain  proportionate  percentages  of 
their  salaries  to  a  fund  to  which  the  company  also  contrib¬ 
uted  substantial  amounts  based  on  yearly  profits.  The 
executive  explained  that  they  desired  their  work  people  to 
have  a  competence  after  long  service.  He  did  not  believe 
in  pension  plans,  being  convinced  that  they  tended  to  make 
employees  feel  that  they  were  compelled  to  stay  in  an  or¬ 
ganization.  Such  an  artificial  influence  he  considered  wrong. 

Apparently,  he  had  made  few  pronouncements  regarding 
his  attitude  on  personnel  matters.  No  policies  had  been 
laid  down  regarding  the  treatment  of  workers  except  a  very 
forcible  rule  intended  to  protect  women  employees  against 
familiarities.  This,  he  felt,  represented  a  great  obligation 
upon  management;  and  even  some  important  men  in  his 
organization  had  been  summarily  dismissed  for  violations. 

He  had  established  no  check  upon  the  general  treatment 
of  employees  by  sub-executives.  He  did  not  think  much  of 
turnover  analysis  as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  employee 
morale.  He  believed  that  the  spirit  at  the  top  would  filter 
down  through  the  organization.  He  thought  that  he  could 
always  tell  when  executives  were  not  treating  the  workers 
well.  There  was  no  definite  education  of  sub-executives  in 
better  methods  of  supervision.  There  were  no  definite 
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methods  by  which  the  attitude  of  employees  could  be  known 
to  management. 

The  principal  thing  which  he  wanted  the  workers  to  feel 
was  characteristic  of  his  management.  This  was  the  genu¬ 
inely  benevolent  attitude  of  himself  and  of  higher  execu¬ 
tives.  Their  motives,  so  far  as  defined  by  this  executive, 
seemed  to  be  those  centering  around  benevolence.  Most  of 
the  obligations  felt  toward  employees,  apparently,  were 
expressed  and  discharged  by  the  profit-sharing  plan  and  the 
medical  work.  These  obligations  seemed  strongly  colored 
by  the  benevolent  impulses  just  described,  and  bore  plainly 
the  marks  of  a  desire  for  self-expression.  This  executive 
asserted  that  he  would  do  all  that  he  had  done  regardless  of 
employee  appreciation  or  lack  of  it. 

A  casual  study  of  morale  among  employees  seemed  to 
indicate  that  it  was  low.  Bitter  words  were  used  by  some 
of  the  men  in  describing  their  attitude  toward  the  organi¬ 
zation,  especially  toward  the  deadly  monotony  of  the  work. 
Certain  examples  of  deliberate  sabotage  were  described  with 
a  good  deal  of  approval.  Especially  significant  was  the 
resentment  toward  the  chief  executive’s  benevolences  within 
and  without  his  organization. 

13.  The  Chief  Executive  of  a  Group  of  Public 
Service  Organizations 

This  man  began  by  speaking  of  his  two  original  hatreds. 
The  first,  as  a  worker,  was  toward  employers  as  a  class.  The 
other,  as  an  owner,  was  toward  the  workers  themselves. 
This  attitude  of  hatred,  he  asserted,  had  changed  com¬ 
pletely  because  he  recognized  that  hatred  would  never 
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govern  people  or  institutions  successfully.  He  emphasized 
constantly  the  necessity  for  “right  thinking.” 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  stock  of  his  organization 
was  widely  distributed  among  the  workers.  He  had  only  a 
small  percentage  himself.  The  stock  held  by  employees 
was,  however,  a  sort  of  preferred  stock,  and  did  not  carry 
voting  privileges  unless  the  dividends  fell  to  a  very  low  per¬ 
centage. 

There  was  no  real  plan  to  encourage  employee  participa¬ 
tion,  and  no  consistent  plan  of  personnel  administration. 
There  was  not  even  a  really  systematic  employment  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  workers  had  full  freedom  to  examine  the  finan¬ 
cial  records  if  they  wished,  but  seemed  practically  never  to 
use  this  right.  There  was  little  success  with  meetings  of 
workers  which  were  held  for  a  time.  These  apparently  were 
not  planned  to  encourage  genuine  employee  participation 
but  consisted  largely  of  speeches  by  executives.  One  com¬ 
mittee,  which  passed  on  all  cases  of  discharge  of  employees 
who  were  stockholders,  was  elected  by  vote  of  the  workers. 

Profits  were  very  good  at  the  time,  but  apparently  were 
due  not  so  much  to  employees’  efforts  as  to  close  and  effec¬ 
tive  management,  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
industry  and  its  needs.  Earlier  profits  had  been  much 
larger.  Then  the  organization  was  smaller  and  stock  owner¬ 
ship  among  the  employees  was  more  general.  Only  about 
fifty  per  cent  now  owned  stock.  The  executive  believed 
that  the  interest  among  the  workers,  which  was  formerly  so 
good,  had  almost  vanished  with  the  disappearance  of  large 
earnings. 

This  executive  had  talked,  both  privately  and  publicly, 
to  his  employees  regarding  thrift.  But  many  of  the  work- 
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ers,  especially  single  men,  made  enough  in  a  few  weeks  to 
enable  them  to  “loaf”  for  considerable  periods.  So  they 
frequently  “laid  off.”  He  believed  that  they  did  this  be¬ 
cause  they  had  few  desires.  Even  when  earnings  were  very 
large,  many  men  still  did  not  feel  inclined  to  buy  stock. 

The  management  talked  much  concerning  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  good  service  to  patrons  because  of  the  influence  such 
service  had  upon  profits.  In  spite  of  the  principal  execu¬ 
tive’s  profession  of  sheer  idealism,  great  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  financial  returns. 

The  unions  had  not  been  very  responsive  10  the  idea  of 
employees’  stock  ownership.  Apparently  this  executive 
would  have  liked  to  have  a  large  union  clientele,  and  so,  of 
course,  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  customers.  The 
principal  interest  of  the  union,  according  to  his  observation, 
was  in  continuously  higher  wages  and  “better  working  con¬ 
ditions.”  The  latter  term  seemed  to  mean  chiefly  shorter 
hours,  for  there  were  already  some  demands  for  seven  hours 
of  work  a  day. 

(A)  Reactions  of  Employees 

One  employee  spoke  of  the  very  careless  way  in  which 
men  and  women  were  “broken  in”  on  their  jobs.  He  felt 
that  there  was  little  knowledge  of  the  larger  results  being 
accomplished  by  the  organization.  No  suggestions  were 
asked  for.  He  never  knew  whether  his  work  was  considered 
good  or  bad.  Remuneration  was  the  same  regardless  of  the 
quality  of  the  work  done.  There  was  little  chance  for  pro¬ 
motion.  Many  good  jobs  were  given  to  outside  men.  All 
employee  meetings  had,  unfortunately,  been  abolished. 
This  man  was  a  stockholder. 
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A  second  employee  felt  sure  that  any  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  financial  success  of  the  company  could  be  procured 
at  the  office.  Most  workmen,  however,  were  not  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  getting  this  information.  This  employee 
had  been  told  when  he  was  doing  poor  work,  but  never 
credited  with  good  work.  He  did  not  want  promotion. 
The  chief  executive,  he  thought,  believed  that  he  himself 
would  make  more  money  by  a  stock  ownership  plan,  but 
there  was  nothing  wrong  about  that  from  the  employees’ 
point  of  view.  He  said  the  effective  work  decreased  when 
the  dividends  were  reduced.  He  seemed  to  have  no  con¬ 
sciousness  of  service  values  at  all  —  no  realization  of  the 
relationship  between  good  service  to  customers  and  profits, 
or  between  good  service  by  an  employee  and  consequent 
personal  satisfaction.  This  man  had  a  moderate  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  company. 

A  third  employee  was  very  enthusiastic  about  stock 
ownership.  He  felt  that  cooperation  was  in  the  very  air 
and  asserted  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  to  work  in  any 
other  place.  He  had  a  large  investment  in  the  company. 

Another  resented  the  methods  by  which  new  men  were 
introduced  to  a  job.  During  the  course  of  employment, 
supervisors  criticized  ineffective  work  but  seldom  com¬ 
mended  good  results.  He  spoke  of  the  difficulty  for  manage¬ 
ment  of  getting  rid  of  employee  stockholders  who  might  be 
inefficient.  This  worker  felt  that  it  was  not  easy  to  save 
enough  on  a  salary  of  eighteen  dollars  a  week  so  as  to  make 
an  investment  in  the  company’s  stock.  He  believed  that 
there  should  be  some  means  for  investing  a  small  amount 
each  week.  Ideas  or  suggestions  never  got  to  the  top;  some 
one  or  something  always  seemed  to  stop  them.  The  men 
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were  afraid  for  their  jobs,  and  so  they  did  not  vote  for  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  Advisory  Committee,  although  this  was 
theoretically  possible.  The  workers  really  had  no  voice  in 
anything.  He  himself  had  been  a  stockholder  originally, 
but  had  left  the  company.  When  he  came  back  he  did  not 
purchase  stock  again. 

One  employee  commented  upon  the  fact  that  the  chief 
executive  was  probably  willing  to  have  the  people  happy, 
but  that  he  had  made  his  “pile”  out  of  the  stock  ownership 
plan.  Slogans  might  be  used  concerning  any  plan,  but 
whether  there  was  good  work  or  not  depended  on  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  character.  The  attitude  of  workers  toward  custom¬ 
ers  had  not  been  improved  by  stock  ownership.  She  de¬ 
scribed  many  cases  of  employee  stockholders  who  were 
insolent  and  contemptuous  to  patrons  with  whom  they  had 
direct  contacts.  This  woman  was  in  a  dilemma  regarding 
the  matter  of  buying  stock.  She  was  not  certain  that  the 
chief  executive  really  wanted  the  employees  to  buy  stock. 

(B)  A  Sub-Manager 

A  supervisor  felt  that  slogans,  no  matter  how  often  re¬ 
peated  by  executives,  made  little  difference  either  in  earnest¬ 
ness  of  effort  or  in  mutual  helpfulness  among  the  workers. 
Employees  gave  little  thought  to  the  possible  effect  upon 
dividends  of  the  quality  of  their  individual  work.  There 
was,  however,  considerable  speculation  as  to  how  large  these 
dividends  would  be.  There  was  no  effort  to  encourage  gen¬ 
eral  stock  ownership.  This  lack  was  a  real  weakness. 
Neither  was  there  any  attempt  to  encourage  habits  of  thrift. 
The  management  undoubtedly  was  sincere  in  the  general 
plan,  for  it  could  make  more  money  by  owning  all  the  stock 
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and  simply  hiring  workers.  Managers  of  branches,  this 
man  thought,  should  do  more  real  training  and  better 
“breaking  in”  of  employees.  But  they  were  too  busy.  The 
men  were  largely  judged  by  random  observations  and  unim¬ 
portant  details.  There  was  little  attempt  to  help  them  do 
better  work.  The  quality  of  service  to  customers  was  very 
important,  although  employees  attached  very  little  signifi¬ 
cance  to  it.  Individual  workers,  he  felt,  should  be  changed 
about  in  their  jobs,  since  they  got  into  bad  ruts  when  they 
held  the  same  places  for  a  long  time. 

(C)  The  Principal  Executive  Again 

In  a  final  interview,  the  chief  executive  excused  the  lack 
of  attention  to  workers’  morale  by  saying  that  his  employees 
were  largely  a  “  come-and-go  ”  class.  He  felt  there  was  little 
hope  of  fundamental  improvement  in  the  situation.  He  was 
very  ready  to  admit  that  the  stock  ownership  plan  had 
failed  greatly  to  affect  the  thinking  of  workers.  He  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  much  interested  in  any  modification  of  the  plan, 
or  in  any  contribution  to  it,  which  would  meet  the  needs 
which  were  so  apparent.  But  he  seemed  to  be  timorous 
about  really  launching  any  new  attack  upon  his  problem. 
He  was  beginning  to  advertise  his  plan  more.  In  that  way 
he  hoped  to  win  the  approval  and  patronage  of  the  public, 
and  to  force  competitors  to  imitate  the  beneficial  elements 
of  his  plan.  He  spoke  of  his  pleasure  in  acting  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  others  and  of  his  genuine  happiness  in  paying  addi¬ 
tional  money  to  employees. 
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14.  The  Principal  Executive  oe  a  Large 
Commercial  Organization 

This  executive  had  recently  been  confronted  by  the  tactics 
of  union  organizers  in  Mexico  and  the  tropics.  They  agi¬ 
tated  chiefly  with  lies,  their  object  being  to  gather  as  much 
money  as  they  could  in  each  locality,  and  then  to  move. 
Their  clamor  for  the  eight-hour  day  was  an  amusing  paradox. 
The  executive  said  that  he  only  wished  the  men  would 
work  eight  hours  a  day.  The  work  was  done  mostly  by  con¬ 
tract  and  the  hours  per  day  for  each  man  averaged  much 
less  than  eight. 

Management  had  a  real  struggle  to  provide  strong  enough 
incentives  for  the  employees.  They  tried  to  make  the  men 
want  enough  things  so  that  they  would  do  a  really  fair  day’s 
work  in  order  to  earn  them.  The  company  sold  food  at  cost, 
but  was  introducing  luxuries  such  as  phonographs  and  per¬ 
fumery,  and  selling  these  at  a  profit.  There  were,  however, 
some  real  incentives  at  work,  for  apparently  even  the  most 
ignorant  of  the  Indians  wanted  to  have  their  children 
educated. 

The  company  was  carrying  on  an  elaborate  health  and 
welfare  program.  This  really  paid  with  the  ignorant  em¬ 
ployees.  As  health  levels  were  raised,  more  work  and  better 
work  resulted. 

This  executive  planned  to  make  a  vice  president  (one 
already  in  the  organization  who  might  show  a  special  in¬ 
terest  in  such  work)  responsible,  as  part  of  his  duties,  for 
the  development  of  the  personnel  program.  He  was  opposed 
to  an  appointment  from  the  outside.  This,  he  felt,  would 
militate  against  the  success  of  the  work. 
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After  everything  had  been  provided  for  the  men  — -  medi¬ 
cal  and  health  service,  compensation  insurance,  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  purchasing,  and  other  miscellaneous  welfare  features 
—  he  suddenly  realized,  almost  by  inspiration,  during  a  talk 
which  he  heard  on  the  subject,  that  the  one  thing  additional 
that  was  necessary  was  education.  So  he  ordered  all  sub¬ 
ordinate  executives  to  talk  to  the  workers  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  offset  the  arguments  of  agitators. 

15.  The  Chief  Operating  Executive  of  a  Large 
Retail  Establishment 

He  was  opposed  to  unions  on  principle,  particularly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  objectionable  necessity  for  paying  uniform 
wages  under  union  conditions.  He  thought  that  the  spirit 
of  an  organization  was  of  the  greatest  importance  and  that 
disaster  was  constantly  threatening  in  any  situation  where 
disloyalty  existed. 

His  firm  had  many  traditions.  It  was  proud  of  the  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  employees  having  records  of  fifty  years 
of  service.  To  such  employees  diamond  service  badges  were 
awarded  which  cost  as  much  as  five  or  six  hundred  dollars. 
Much  welfare  work  was  done  in  an  unorganized  way.  Pen¬ 
sions  were  given  to  retired  employees,  and  half  or  full  pay 
to  workers  who  were  sick,  especially  to  those  of  long  service. 
A  large  amount  of  medical  attention  was  given  gratuitously. 
The  firm  was  considering  group  life  insurance  at  the  time. 

Sub-executives  in  this  organization  were  allowed  more 
freedom  than  in  most  companies  of  this  kind.  This  was  felt 
to  have  been  an  important  element  in  the  success  of  the 
firm.  The  executive  saw  no  need  for  any  method  by  which 
employees  might  express  themselves  on  matters  affecting 
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them.  In  this  connection,  he  showed  a  definite  defensive 
reaction,  saying:  “I  know  this  is  not  according  to  many 
modern  ideas,  but  it  is  our  way  of  looking  at  it.  We  have, 
after  all,  a  very  good  organization  and  we  don’t  need  such 
things.” 

Apparently  no  declarations  had  been  made  regarding 
attitudes  of  the  principal  executives  toward  employee  re¬ 
lationships.  No  policies  had  been  laid  down  along  these 
lines  for  the  guidance  of  sub-executives.  There  was  no  way 
by  which  the  attitude  of  workers  could  be  known  except 
an  informal  “open  door”  policy.  When  employee  griev¬ 
ances  were  considered  by  the  management,  the  sub-execu¬ 
tives  concerned  did  not  know  who  had  complained.  The 
chief  executive  would  not  do  anything  which  might  get  the 
employees  into  trouble  with  their  superiors.  This  would  be 
decidedly  wrong. 

The  executives  were  beginning  to  watch  turnover  records. 
The  chief  thought  they  could  gain  much  light  from  the 
reasons  which  workers  gave  for  leaving.  If  many  cases  of 
employees  leaving  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  remunera¬ 
tion  were  reported,  the  management  planned  to  investigate 
the  departments  which  stood  out  and  then  to  urge  that  they 
be  brought  up  to  a  higher  wage  level.  He  was  anxious  that 
all  employees  be  paid  the  largest  amount  possible  —  all  they 
were  worth  —  and  that  department  heads  should  strive  to 
procure  better  wages  for  the  workers. 

He  would  like  employees  to  think  that  the  one  thing  he 
desired  most  was  a  general  observance  of  the  golden  rule 
throughout  the  organization  —  for  all  executives  to  be 
“fair.”  When  it  was  remarked  that  probably  no  person 
ever  really  thought  himself  unfair,  he  disagreed,  saying  that 
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he  had  observed  that  many  persons  looked  very  guilty  when 
“  found  out.” 

1 6.  The  Principal  Operating  Executive  of  a  Large 
Manufacturing  Establishment 

He  had  been  opposed  to  dealing  with  any  sort  of  employee 
committees  since  his  recent  strike  experience.  Even  before 
the  strike,  when  the  plant  was  unionized,  the  mill  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  men  were  high-handed  and  obstructive.  He 
thought  there  could  be  no  objection,  however,  to  individual 
workers  coming  to  foremen  and  presenting  grievances. 

I  asked:  “What  can  a  man  do  if  he  thinks  he  is  n’t  getting 
a  square  deal  from  the  foreman?”  His  answer  was:  “Oh, 
he  either  sticks  around  harboring  a  grudge,  or  he  quits.” 

He  knew  that  there  were  always  agitators  in  the  plant 
ready  and  eager  to  stir  up  trouble.  Many  of  the  foreign 
workers  had  been  treated  badly  in  their  own  country  and 
were  genuine  “bolsheviks”  when  they  came  to  American 
factories. 

Because  he  felt  that  the  employment  work  in  the  plant 
was  important,  he  saw  that  it  was  put  in  charge  of  good 
men.  Men  who  could  not  get  along  with  one  foreman  were 
frequently  transferred  instead  of  being  dismissed.  He  was 
quite  proud  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents.  He 
also  believed  that  the  pension  plan  which  was  in  effect  was 
well  worth  while.  Men  who  were  paid  pensions  appreciated 
the  service  and  told  new  men  and  others  how  grateful  they 
were. 

Suggestion  boxes  had  been  tried  in  some  departments 
with  a  little  success.  In  other  departments  the  idea  was  a 
total  failure.  He  could  think  of  no  reason  for  this  failure. 
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A  salesman  had  recently  been  showing  him  a  publicity 
plan  for  use  in  the  plant.  It  consisted  of  printed  talks  to 
foremen  or  “pivot  men”  on  how  to  control  themselves,  how 
to  treat  their  men,  and  how  better  to  administer  their  de¬ 
partments  from  the  standpoint  of  personnel.  These  printed 
talks  were  to  be  issued  regularly  for  nineteen  months  and  to 
cover  seventy-eight  topics.  One  of  the  subjects  which  most 
impressed  this  executive  was  that  of  having  foremen  provide 
understudies  for  their  own  jobs. 

17.  The  Chief  Executive  of  a  Public  Service 
Organization 

He  had  a  union  plant  until  the  time  when  the  unions  made 
unreasonable  demands  that  he  could  not  meet.  The  plant 
then  became  non-union  (really  anti-union).  For  publicity 
purposes,  the  expression  “open  shop”  was  used  in  this  in¬ 
dustry;  “but  there  is  no  real  ‘open  shop’  policy  any¬ 
where.”  In  this  plant  the  men  were  compelled  to  sign  a 
contract  not  to  join  the  unions  and  were  at  once  dismissed 
if  they  did  join. 

He  felt  that  there  was  a  good  family  spirit  among  his  em¬ 
ployees.  There  was  no  provision  for  submission  of  griev¬ 
ances  to  him  except  through  his  “open  door”  policy  and 
through  his  attempts  to  train  foremen  to  treat  grievances 
which  concerned  them  in  an  objective  way.  When  a  man 
complained  of  the  wages  he  was  receiving,  he  was  shown  the 
records  and  told:  “John  Jones  is  earning  five  dollars  a  week 
more  than  you.  Why  don’t  you  work  harder  and  earn  as 
much?”  This  was  possible  because  the  plant  was  adminis¬ 
tered  upon  a  scientific  management  plan.  This  plan,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  success  of  the  organ- 
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ization.  It  operated  for  high  production  and  high  wages. 
In  this  plant  the  average  worker  earned  fifty  dollars  per 
week  and  better  ones  seventy-five  to  eighty.  There  was 
never  any  trouble  in  that  plant  although  strikes  might  be 
going  on  in  others. 

He  thought  that  there  would  be  no  unions  if  employers 
had  never  signed  agreements,  thus  practically  forcing  their 
men  to  join.  Most  men  did  not  want  to  join  unions  at  all. 
But  the  policy  of  employers  or  threats  from  union  men 
forced  them  in. 

A  part-time  school  was  operated  in  this  plant.  Twenty- 
five  new  boys  were  taken  in  each  year.  One  union  member 
praised  it  highly.  A  disinterested  man  who  wanted  to  gain 
the  opinion  of  union  men  toward  the  school  talked  to  the 
fathers  of  fourteen  of  the  boys.  All  of  these  fathers  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  union  for  a  considerable  time.  This  man  asked 
them:  “Do  you  want  your  boys  to  go  into  such  a  notoriously 
non-union  plant?  ”  Thirteen  of  these  parents  said  that  they 
did,  asserting  that  they  would  be  glad  to  have  their  boys 
free  from  union  conditions. 

When  this  man’s  employees  were  approached  by  union 
organizers,  they  would  question  the  latter:  “Have  you  a 
better  job,  or  as  good  a  job  for  me  if  I  join  the  union?  For 
it  is  certain  that  if  I  do  join,  I  will  be  fired  from  my  present 
job.”  When  organizers  replied  in  the  negative  (and  they 
practically  always  did)  the  conversation  was  closed.  The 
workers  told  him  that  the  rule  about  dismissing  men  if  they 
joined  the  unions  was  in  this  way  a  splendid  thing  for  them. 

He  and  his  managers  circulated  a  good  deal  among  the 
men.  There  were  no  “spotters”  employed;  a  fact  the  men 
knew.  When  there  was  agitation  of  any  kind  or  when  union 
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organizers  were  working  in  the  plant,  at  least  twenty  em¬ 
ployees  would  tell  him  about  it.  Some  men  always  told  him 
when  one  of  their  number  joined  the  union.  He  felt  that  the 
employer  in  the  “  open  shop  ”  had  a  greater  obligation  to  em¬ 
ployees  than  in  the  union  shop.  He  had  laid  down  no  poli¬ 
cies,  however,  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  his  workers. 

There  were  a  few  miscellaneous  service  or  welfare  plans 
in  the  organization.  These  included  a  plan  for  saving,  a  club 
of  executives,  and  a  benefit  plan  to  which  the  company  con¬ 
tributed  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  (which,  otherwise,  it 
would  have  had  to  pay  in  sick  benefits).  He  was  at  that 
time  considering  the  matter  of  group  insurance,  for  which 
the  men  would  pay.  He  hated  the  general  idea  of  “  wel¬ 
fare  work.” 

He  admitted  that  management  was  autocratic  in  all  de¬ 
cisions.  He  had  tried  a  suggestion  plan  at  one  time  but  it 
was  not  successful.  There  were  practically  no  results  from 
it. 

He  objected  to  any  plan  of  employee  representation,  for 
in  this  way  an  organization  might  be  created  of  which  the 
unions  might  get  control.  He  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  some  grievances  among  his  men.  At  one  time 
some  Y.  W.  C.  A.  girls  sought  employment  in  his  plant  in 
order  to  study  the  situation.  He  saw  their  reports  and 
thought  they  were  “asinine.”  But  he  had  his  manager  at 
once  follow  up  one  of  these  reports  directly. 

18.  The  President  or  a  Large  Manufacturing 
Organization 

When  his  plant  was  unionized,  this  executive  found  that 
the  workers  on  union  committees  —  his  own  employees  — 
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were  very  shrewd.  Moreover,  when  they  came  in  to  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  with  the  management,  they  talked  well  and 
were  well  prepared.  They  usually  got  what  they  wanted. 

He  thought  that  the  “pure  relation”  of  employment, 
hiring  men  and  paying  them  wages  in  return  for  work,  was 
all-important,  and  that  most  of  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
management  ought  to  stop  there.  He  seemed  to  contradict 
this  attitude,  however,  when  he  spoke  of  the  welfare  work 
which  he  was  eager  to  do.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  do 
everything  possible  for  employees  up  to  the  point  of  joint 
control.  This  “joint  control”  was  apparently  his  great 
fear.  He  objected  to  the  idea  of  any  sort  of  employee  com¬ 
mittees  being  formed  to  confer  with  the  management  on 
mutual  problems.  The  men  could  not  “run  the  business,” 
he  asserted,  because  they  did  not  know  enough  about  it. 

The  pioneers  in  the  industry  could  not  do  the  things 
which  the  present  generation  of  management  was  doing, 
but  they  were  truly  liberal,  he  felt.  He  quoted  the  often 
repeated  desire  of  one  of  the  older  executives  to  be  “fair” 
and  have  his  employees  appreciate  this  attitude  on  his 
part. 

He  recognized  two  things  as  outstanding  among  the  de¬ 
sires  of  employees  —  a  craving  for  steady  work,  and  a  great 
objection  to  arbitrary  treatment  on  the  part  of  foremen.  He 
felt  that  the  latter  was  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  unrest 
in  the  country.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  human 
interest  in  workers,  but  this  seemed  to  be  principally  his 
definition  of  the  reason  for  welfare  work. 

At  one  time  he  attempted,  by  paying  foremen  above  cur¬ 
rent  wages,  to  make  them  more  interested  and  to  obtain  a 
better  type  of  man  in  the  plant.  In  some  places  in  the  organ- 
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ization  this  seemed  to  work  well;  in  others  it  was  not  so 
successful. 

Several  times  he  had  talked  to  the  plant  superintendent 
(who,  he  presumed,  passed  his  remarks  on  to  foremen)  about 
the  unwisdom  of  discharging  men  in  anger.  He  felt  that 
this  had  made  the  foremen  careful  to  avoid  this  practice. 
He  said  that  when  men  had  trouble  in  one  department  the 
employment  department  tried  to  transfer  them  to  another. 

There  were  incidental  check-ups  by  “under-cover”  men 
on  the  treatment  of  workers  and  on  the  quality  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  between  foremen  and  workers.  He  defended 
the  use  of  these  men  by  saying  that  nine-tenths  of  their 
work  was  constructive,  their  reports  dealing  with  unfair 
treatment  of  workers  —  individual  discriminations,  arbi¬ 
trary  dealings,  and  other  undesirable  practices. 

The  prime  obligation  of  management,  he  felt,  was  to  be 
“fair”  to  the  workers.  Questions,  however,  as  to  the  proper 
means  for  bringing  about  any  mutual  agreement  as  to  what 
was  fair  brought  no  clear  response. 

19.  The  President  oe  a  Manueacturing 
Organization 

This  executive  felt  that  the  hiring  procedure  was  very 
important.  There  must  be  a  good  building  for  receiving 
applicants,  and  real  courtesy  shown  in  the  employment  proc¬ 
ess,  in  order  to  help  workers  retain  their  self-respect. 

No  son  of  any  of  his  present  workers  had  ever  applied  for 
a  job.  He  attributed  this  to  two  causes:  the  mothers’  de¬ 
sire  for  “white  collar”  jobs  for  their  sons;  and  particularly 
to  the  tendency  of  the  American  public  school  to  inculcate 
in  every  boy  the  ambition  to  become  President. 
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He  did  not  allow  any  trade  representatives  or  any  type 
of  outside  engineer  in  his  plant.  They  only  caused  dissatis¬ 
faction.  The  plant  and  its  management  should  be  sufficient 
unto  themselves. 

A  good  deal  of  informal  care  of  older  employees  was 
practised,  especially  in  sickness  and  in  financial  crises. 
There  was  no  formal  plan,  however.  Physical  examina¬ 
tions  were  given  to  all  applicants,  but  these  were  principally 
for  rejection  of  unfit  workers  and  not  for  placement. 

He  did  not  believe  in  any  sort  of  employee  representation. 
His  was  the  job  of  management.  Foremen’s  meetings  were 
different,  however,  and  he  approved  of  them.  He  believed 
a  good  deal  of  benefit  had  resulted  from  those  which  had 
been  held  in  his  plant.  He  quoted  the  remark  (which 
pleased  him  very  much)  that  one  foreman  made  about  him 
in  a  recent  meeting:  “We  are  workmen,  but  our  President 
works  all  the  time!” 

He  was  definitely  antagonistic  to  a  suggestion  regarding 
the  possible  value  of  letting  his  men  know  about  the  larger 
affairs  in  the  organization,  about  the  results  of  their  own 
work,  or  any  other  matters  which  might  add  a  greater  in¬ 
terest.  He  saw  no  value  in  such  things,  nor  in  employees’ 
magazines.  His  only  pronouncements  regarding  personnel 
matters  had  concerned  the  necessity  of  courtesy  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  procedure.  He  took  pains  to  make  this  attitude 
known. 

A  good  deal  of  accident  prevention  work  was  done  in  the 
plant.  The  results  of  this  work,  he  thought,  furnished  an 
adequate  check  upon  the  attitude  of  foremen  toward  em¬ 
ployees.  Time  study  men,  in  going  about  the  plant,  were 
also  able  to  obtain  a  very  good  idea  regarding  the  foremen’s 
treatment  of  the  workers. 
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20.  The  Chief  Executive  of  a  Large 
Manufacturing  Organization 

Their  “ welfare  work”  was  the  most  important  thing 
they  did.  There  was  no  management  sharing  and  would  be 
none.  If  the  men  did  not  like  the  policy  it  was  unfortunate, 
but  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  Management’s  responsi¬ 
bility  could  not  be  delegated.  An  acquaintance  came  to 
him  recently  with  a  proposal  to  allow  a  worker  or  two  to  sit 
on  his  board  of  directors.  He  then  asked  this  man  how 
many  servants  he  had,  and  if  his  wife  would  consult  them 
about  decisions  concerning  the  management  of  her  house¬ 
hold.  The  answer  was  “no,”  and  that  closed  the  argument. 

This  executive  believed  that  fear,  after  all,  was  an  im¬ 
portant  motive  in  the  management  of  employees.  He  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  fear  which  was  instilled  into  workers  regard¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  their  jobs  was  just  as  healthful  an  influence  as 
was  the  fear  of  loss  of  customers  which  moved  business  men 
in  competitive  industrial  endeavor. 

(A)  A  Principal  Executive 

This  executive  was  close  to  the  chief  executive  and  was 
generally  understood  to  reflect  his  attitude  on  policies, 
especially  in  regard  to  matters  concerning  employees.  The 
older  executives,  he  said,  throughout  the  organization  were 
slow  to  take  up  the  newer  policies  of  the  company,  just  as 
were  the  claim  agents,  who  were  so  hard  to  educate  against 
paying  just  as  little  as  possible  for  injuries. 

He  objected  to  employee  representation  plans  because 
wages  must  be  settled  in  any  event  by  management.  He 
also  objected  to  profit-sharing  because  employees  under 
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such  plans  could  legally  examine  the  books  of  the  company 
at  any  time.  If  they  found,  for  example,  ten  per  cent  taken 
off  for  depreciation,  they  might  object  strenuously,  because 
it  would  reduce  their  share  of  the  profits.  In  their  ignorance 
they  would  say  that  it  was  too  high  and  should  be  cut  down, 
for  instance,  to  two  per  cent. 

Employees  in  the  organization  had  for  a  long  time  been 
represented  on  committees  dealing  with  “  working  condi¬ 
tions.”  Lately  the  company  had  been  trying  out  grievance 
committees.  They  seemed  to  be  succeeding,  although  not 
much  had  been  said  about  them  yet.  If  they  continued  to 
be  successful,  they  would  be  extended  throughout  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

The  “welfare  work”  of  the  company  was  purely  humani¬ 
tarian  at  first,  but  it  was  soon  found  to  pay,  and  pay  well. 
It  had  never  been  cut  down  in  times  of  depression. 

21.  The  President  of  a  Large  Bank 

His  personnel  efforts  had  been  confined  largely  to  typical 
welfare  plans  and  to  profit  distribution.  This  executive’s 
mind  was  utterly  closed  to  the  necessity  of  getting  the  em¬ 
ployees’  viewpoint.  He  asserted  vigorously  that  he  believed 
in  “one  man  management.”  The  employees  were  partners 
because  of  the  profit-sharing,  which  had  resulted,  in  good 
years,  in  distributions  of  as  much  as  forty-nine  per  cent 
of  each  man’s  yearly  salary.  He  believed  that  satisfactory 
workers  would  always  succeed  because  of  the  competition 
among  employers  for  such  men.  A  worker  who  had  not  a 
good  employer  should  change  his  job  and  get  one. 

There  were  a  number  of  college  men  among  his  workers. 
The  employment  cards  did  not  record  anyone’s  education. 
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It  was  therefore  not  considered  in  connection  with  promo¬ 
tions.  Only  when  appointed  to  a  high  position,  was  one  man 
discovered  to  be  a  college  graduate.  Another  college  grad¬ 
uate  objected  to  being  kept  so  long  on  routine  work  (the 
balancing  of  pass  books).  The  executive  answered  him: 
“When  you  do  this  sort  of  work  as  well  as  a  non-college  man, 
then  you’ll  be  considered  for  promotion.”  “Business,” 
said  he,  “is  business,  and  not  a  school.”  Yet,  in  spite  of  his 
antipathy  to  educative  efforts  in  business  and  toward  edu¬ 
cated  men,  he  believed  that  business  must  have  men  of 
wide  and  intensive  training. 

He  felt  that  the  bank  went  ahead  much  faster  after  wel¬ 
fare  plans  and  profit  distribution  plans  were  instituted.  At 
that  time  they  were  able  to  open  many  branches,  and  in 
these  branches,  he  was  sure,  the  managers  and  employees 
were  very  conscious  of  participation  in  the  enterprise. 

22.  The  President  oe  a  Large  Manufacturing 
Organization 

Apparently,  “work-done-and-wages-paid”  was  this  man’s 
idea  of  the  essentials  of  the  relationship  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  workers.  Attempts  were  made  to  help  the  em¬ 
ployees  incidentally,  in  cases  of  need,  without  hurting  their 
self-respect.  There  was  no  organization  plan  for  this,  but 
the  emphasis  was  decidedly  away  from  charity.  The 
American  workman,  said  he,  does  not  want  charity.  He 
wants  good  wages  and  decent  treatment.  The  manage¬ 
ment  supported  community  charity  and  beneficial  efforts 
because  it  drew  upon  the  community  for  its  labor  supply. 
(Irregular  work  means,  of  course,  great  unsteadiness  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  very  great  irregularity  characterized  this 
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plant.  The  organization  was  only  in  skeleton  form  at  the 
time  of  the  interview.)  He  disclaimed  any  particular  obli¬ 
gation  to  the  men  except  to  get  at  least  enough  work  to 
keep  the  skeleton  organization  going.  He  said  that  the 
thing  he  chiefly  wanted  the  workers  to  feel  was  that  the 
management  respected  them  and  wanted  them  to  retain 
their  own  self-respect. 

Employers’  associations  to  control  labor  were  as  bad,  in 
his  opinion,  as  employees’  organizations  to  intimidate  em¬ 
ployers.  He  believed  in  neither. 

The  gospel  of  hard  work  was  the  one  he  held  for  himself. 
He  thought  that  a  great  deal  of  the  social  and  industrial 
unrest  was  chargeable  to  golf-playing  executives  and  to  the 
envy  this  leisure  created  in  the  minds  of  the  workers.  He 
believed  that  the  small  cheap  automobile  had  gone  far 
toward  saving  the  country  from  revolution.  His  pronounce¬ 
ments  are  contained  in  public  speeches  and  in  his  writings. 
Most  of  these  center  around  the  two  ideas  of  self-respect  of 
workers  and  the  observance  of  the  golden  rule.  Apparently 
it  was  his  belief  (or  hope)  that  his  statements  would  be 
formulated  by  his  subordinates  as  policies  for  their  guidance, 
in  the  treatment  of  workers.  He  was  convinced  that  they 
learned  the  golden  rule  through  imitation.  Since  foremen 
hired  their  men  and  were  responsible  for  their  output,  their 
education  along  the  lines  of  personnel  administration  must 
be  self-education. 

All  of  his  motives,  he  said,  could  be  found  in  a  desire  to 
follow  the  golden  rule.  He  believed  that  his  desire  was 
being  followed  because  an  “open  door”  policy  governed 
throughout  the  plant.  All  men  could  appeal  up  to  the  head 
of  the  organization  or  to  him  personally,  if  they  cared  to,  in 
case  of  any  grievance. 
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23.  Miscellaneous  Attitudes 

The  following  attitudes  and  observations  are  miscellane¬ 
ous  ones  gathered  during  the  course  of  the  interviews.  For 
various  reasons  it  was  impossible  to  gain  as  complete  a  set 
of  reactions  in  these  cases  as  in  others;  but  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  because  of  significant  or  interesting  points  involved. 

(A)  An  executive  in  whose  industry  an  employee  repre¬ 
sentation  plan  had  been  operating  for  several  years,  felt 
that  management  was  getting  closer  and  closer  to  the  men 
all  the  time.  He  asserted  that  there  was  no  surrender  what¬ 
ever  of  management’s  control  because  of  the  council  plan. 
Executives  could  really  manage  better  because  of  the  device. 
These  councils  were  not  at  all  a  plaything  but  a  real  part  of 
management. 

(B)  One  executive  felt  that  trouble  with  employees  was 
a  sign  of  incompetent  management.  In  his  plant,  he  said, 
a  complete  personnel  program,  carefully  planned  and  ad¬ 
ministered  as  one  of  management’s  responsibilities,  made 
employee  representation  entirely  unnecessary  and  any  fear 
of  union  interference  needless. 

(C)  Another  executive  asserted  that  men  had  large  in¬ 
vestments  in  their  jobs  and  should  certainly  have  a  voice 
in  them.  If  they  were  dealt  with  in  the  right  way,  they 
would  do  as  much  to  protect  and  help  the  industry  as  did 
the  management.  It  was  especially  advantageous  to  keep 
them  informed  about  conditions  affecting  the  industry,  and, 
when  necessary,  to  appeal  to  them  for  help  in  solving  prob¬ 
lems  which  confronted  management.  This  executive  quoted 
many  interesting  experiences  in  connection  with  his  em¬ 
ployee  representation  plan.  Regularization  of  employment 
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was  effected,  wage  adjustments  were  made  with  little  or  no 
friction,  and  the  men  themselves  had  many  times  defeated 
radicals  in  their  midst. 

(D)  In  the  eyes  of  a  principal  executive  of  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  organization,  the  workers  were  money-mad.  All  they 
thought  of  or  cared  about  was  what  they  could  get  from 
the  industry.  Management  could  not  administer  its  own 
business  any  more.  Sub-executives  were  mere  figure-heads 
in  this  organization.  The  union  was  very  powerful.  In 
another  company  in  this  same  industry  other  unions  ope¬ 
rated.  In  those  that  possessed  no  shop  chairman,  the  man¬ 
agement  would  rather  deal  with  the  union  than  have  the 
workers  unorganized.  Here  there  was  an  elected  grievance 
committee. 

The  employees  did  not  see  the  problems  of  the  business 
and  did  not  want  to  see  them.  At  a  time  of  depression  when 
the  workers  needed  employment,  the  management  delib¬ 
erately  created  a  certain  amount  of  work  at  a  definite  sacri¬ 
fice.  The  men,  however,  immediately  demanded  more 
money  because  of  some  small  differences  in  the  work. 

Other  employers  should  take  heed.  The  former  bad  con¬ 
ditions  (for  which  the  older  management  was  responsible) 
had  brought  about  the  present  situation.  This  executive’s 
firm  was  about  to  put  in  an  employee  representation  plan 
when  a  very  serious  strike  came.  Then  it  was  too  late.  He 
respected  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  its  attitude 
against  radicalism.  He  believed  that  the  workers  should 
have  a  definite  voice  in  the  management. 

As  things  were,  there  was  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the 
management’s  efforts.  The  workers  had  many  times  inter¬ 
fered  and  prevented  constructive  measures.  If,  by  accident, 
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this  sort  of  thing  should  go  just  a  trifle  too  far,  it  might 
bring  about  a  catastrophe,  because  the  capital  of  the  entire 
business  could  be  wiped  out  in  a  single  year.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  number  of  manufacturers  who  were  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  because  they  had  been  unable  to  do  the  things  which 
unions  had  insisted  were  necessary.  He  summarized  by 
remarking  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling:  “  We  have  only  our¬ 
selves  to  blame  in  this  condition.  Management  could  not 
or  would  not  see  in  time  the  results  of  what  it  was  doing.” 

(E)  Another  executive  complained  of  trouble  with  his 
employees.  A  very  large  number  of  mistakes  were  con¬ 
stantly  being  made.  There  was  indifference,  and  a  high 
labor  turnover.  But  he  was  firmly  determined  not  to  do 
anything  along  the  lines  of  personnel  work  until  employees 
came  to  their  senses  and  the  situation  calmed  down  a  great  deal! 

(F)  An  executive  in  the  mining  industry  felt  that  the  men 
were  interested  only  in  what  they  could  get  out  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  The  single  exception  came  when  they  became  suspici¬ 
ous  that  a  new  policy  would  increase  the  company’s  income. 
Then,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  themselves  might  get 
more  from  this  policy,  they  objected  strenuously,  apparently 
being  interested  only  in  limiting  the  company’s  revenue. 
He  felt  sure  that  there  was  no  greater  efficiency  in  a  strongly 
unionized  field  than  in  a  non-union  field.  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  difficulties  came  from  the  obstinate  clinging  to  prece¬ 
dents  on  the  part  of  both  employer  and  employees. 

(G)  One  executive  spoke  of  the  widespread  tendency  of 
employers  to  subscribe  blindly  to  loyalties  in  connection 
with  ideals,  of  economy  (in  times  of  deflation),  and  of 
Americanism,  and  to  similar  ideas.  This  tendency  was  not 
necessarily  selfish;  sometimes  it  was  very  unselfish. 
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(H)  Another  executive  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  personnel 
departments  were  often  mere  “fronts,”  where  the  men  in 
charge  were  told  to  “keep  away”  from  production  and  not 
“interfere ”  in  any  way.  In  his  company  some  welfare  work 
was  done,  but  employees  were  definitely  told  that  the  com¬ 
pany  hoped  to  gain  a  material  advantage  from  it  and  knew 
that  the  employees  would  also.  This  man  spoke  critically 
of  executives  who  unthinkingly  adopted  expedients  used  by 
other  executives.  They  did  this  to  “get  more  labor,” 
“reduce  labor  turnover,”  and  so  on.  Pension  plans,  group 
insurance  and  other  welfare  projects  were  all  of  this  order. 
In  most  cases,  executives  felt  that  these  plans  accomplished 
good.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  hoped  so  and  wanted  to  be¬ 
lieve  so,  but  they  had  absolutely  no  real  knowledge  about 
the  actual  effect  of  such  efforts. 

(I)  An  important  figure  in  the  coal  industry  asserted  that 
in  this  industry  executives  were  no  longer  autocratic.  He 
cited  as  illustration  the  many  personnel  departments  that 
had  been  installed.  He  spoke  of  the  adoption  at  one  time 
of  a  sliding  scale  whereby  wages  were  increased  in  exact  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coal.  The  union  offi¬ 
cials  disapproved  of  the  plan  and  demanded  that  it  be 
abolished,  saying  they  did  not  want  wages  to  play  such  an 
obvious  part  in  the  price  of  coal.  This  executive  felt  the 
real  reason  was  that  such  an  arrangement  left  little  chance 
for  dispute  with  the  management.  For  wages  were  almost 
always  the  principal  subject  matter  of  such  disputes.  With¬ 
out  the  opportunity  to  demand  wage  increases  frequently, 
he  felt  that  the  union  officials’  jobs  would  not  have  much 
justification.  Or  there  might  be  an  even  more  fundamental 
reason  than  this,  a  vague  feeling  that  employees  must  have 
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wage  demands  to  make  as  an  expression  of  general  resent¬ 
ment  toward  conditions  and  methods  which  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  criticize  in  any  other  way. 

This  executive  asserted  that  he  had  figures  to  prove  that 
as  wages  went  up  the  amount  of  work  went  down  in  direct 
proportion.  He  claimed  that  he  could  demonstrate  that 
absenteeism  likewise  increased  in  direct  ratio  to  wage  in¬ 
creases.  Employees,  he  concluded,  had  fixed  standards  of 
living,  and  did  not  care  to  exert  themselves  unduly  to  ex¬ 
ceed  these. 

(J)  An  executive  in  a  manufacturing  plant  told  the  story 
of  an  employee  who  had  been  a  union  member  for  eighteen 
years.  This  man  was  elected  chairman  of  the  employee 
representative  committee  and,  as  a  result,  was  called  be¬ 
fore  the  union  to  explain  why  he  had  permitted  this.  He 
asserted  that  he  was  still  loyal  to  the  union,  but  that  as  an 
employee  representative  on  the  committee  he  had  learned 
more  about  the  business  in  a  few  months  than  he  had  in  his 
eighteen  years  of  union  experience!  He  felt  that  the  rep¬ 
resentation  plan  offered  a  great  opportunity  for  union  men 
to  educate  themselves. 

24.  Financial  Executives 

A  considerable  number  of  influential  executives  in  finan¬ 
cial  organizations  were  interviewed.  The  attempt  was  to 
discover  whether  such  men  had  any  thought  of  a  possibility 
of  imposing  obligations  for  employee  welfare  upon  indus¬ 
trial  management.  The  obligation  for  financial  returns 
which  is  imposed  is,  of  course,  obvious.  But  was  there,  or 
could  there  be  awakened,  any  thought  of  a  corresponding 
or  parallel  obligation  for  the  influence  which  management 
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could  wield  for  or  against  human  satisfaction  and  develop¬ 
ment? 

(A)  One  executive  spoke  of  the  power  of  “Wall  Street,” 
and  of  the  incalculable  influence  a  half-dozen  men  could 
wield  if  they  should  care  to.  But  for  the  most  part,  execu¬ 
tives  were  interested  in  dividends  and  “did  not  feel  that 
they  were  priests  or  Messiahs.” 

(B)  Another  dwelt  upon  the  widely  different  attitudes 
among  men  on  boards  of  directors  toward  industrial  rela¬ 
tions,  and  of  their  desire  to  influence  management  in  such 
matters.  He  thought  that  there  was  a  growing  response  to 
ideals  of  social  and  economic  justice  and  a  genuine  sub¬ 
scription  to  these  ideals.  He  felt,  too,  that  there  was  an  in¬ 
creased  tendency  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  “welfare” 
plans.  He  alluded  to  the  general  tendency  among  managers 
to  imitate  blindly  certain  trends  in  industrial  relations.  He 
cited  an  executive,  for  instance,  who  wanted  to  introduce  a 
group  insurance  plan  because  “every  one  else  was  putting 
one  in.” 

(C)  A  banking  executive  said  that  his  institution  had  had 
an  “industrial  department”  which  was  much  interested  in 
industrial  relations.  However,  this  department  was  abol¬ 
ished  during  the  retrenchment  period  after  the  war.  He 
asserted  that  competition  in  banking  was  so  keen  that  no 
bank  would  be  asked  for  a  loan  if  its  policy  were  to  make 
intensive  surveys  of  organizations  requesting  financial  aid. 
Usually,  loans  were  made  on  records  of  earnings  only. 

(D)  The  chief  executive  of  a  very  large  banking  institu¬ 
tion  asserted  that  bankers  felt  an  obligation  not  to  put 
money  into  socially  questionable  enterprises.  They  were 
guided  in  this  by  a  very  practical  code  of  ethics.  Industrial 
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executives,  he  said,  were  judged  by  banks  on  the  basis  of 
their  character  and  their  ability  to  carry  enterprises  through. 
He  emphasized  that  the  mere  making  of  money  was  thus 
often  incidental  in  large  banking  enterprises. 

(E)  Another  banking  executive  described  with  some 
amusement  the  case  of  a  manager  of  a  neighboring  institu¬ 
tion.  An  associate  had  brought  to  him  a  clipping  from  a 
recent  newspaper  describing  the  organization  of  clerical 
employees  into  a  union  in  a  European  country.  “How  far 
we  are  here  from  such  a  thing  as  that!”  remarked  the  com¬ 
placent  executive.  However,  at  the  very  moment,  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  a  local  clerical  union  were  actually  approaching 
young  men  in  his  bank  as  they  left  the  rear  door  to  go  to 
lunch,  and  were  succeeding  in  persuading  numbers  of  them 
to  join. 

(F)  One  bank  made  auditors  available  to  industrial 
management  during  times  of  industrial  depression.  These 
auditors  looked  carefully  into  the  quality  and  results  of 
management.  In  many  cases  their  services  were  asked  for 
voluntarily  by  executives. 

(G)  An  official  of  a  financial  organization  thought  that 
all  employers  were  growing  liberal.  He  particularly  ap¬ 
plauded  the  management  of  one  of  the  large  railroads  for 
winning  out  against  “outsiders.”  He  could  not  see  any 
way  in  which  bankers  could  or  should  influence  employers 
in  their  treatment  of  employees.  He  was  then  engaged  in 
working  out  an  insurance  and  pension  plan  for  his  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  believed  that  espionage  conducted  in  industrial 
plants  to  gather  information  about  “trouble  makers”  was 
perfectly  justifiable. 

(H)  Another  executive  felt  that  bankers  should  look  over 
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statements  carefully  in  order  to  find  out  what  policies  guar¬ 
anteed  that  in  the  future  any  concern  would  be  what  it  had 
been  in  the  past.  They  should,  when,  for  instance,  it  was  as¬ 
serted  that  there  had  been  no  strikes  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  ask  the  reason,  and  what  policy  guaranteed 
that  there  would  be  none  in  the  future.  They  should  feel 
that  something  was  decidedly  wrong  if  there  were  a  labor 
turnover  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  or 
less  than  twenty-five  per  cent.  Banks,  he  thought,  had  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  bring  about  a  higher  tone  of 
management. 

(I)  An  important  executive  in  a  large  bank  felt  strongly 
the  danger  of  interference  by  financial  men  with  methods 
of  industrial  management.  He  described  the  vivid  contrast 
between  the  labor  philosophies  of  the  two  presidents  (the 
present  one  and  his  predecessor)  in  a  bank  with  which  he 
was  acquainted.  One  was  benevolent  in  the  extreme.  His 
specialty  was  personal  interest  in  employee  “welfare  work.” 
The  other  was  “hard-boiled  as  the  devil.”  He  was  intol¬ 
erant  of  any  curb  whatsoever  upon  him  or  upon  any  of  the 
subordinate  executives.  This  executive  felt,  therefore,  that 
any  reflection  on  the  adequacy  of  management  must  take 
such  differences  into  account.  Banks,  he  asserted,  engaged 
in  active  industrial  management  only  when  they  had  mis¬ 
judged  conditions  in  lending  money.  They  withdrew  from 
such  management  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could.  They  did 
not,  however,  guess  wrongly  many  times. 
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SUMMARY  OF  TENDENCIES  REVEALED 

HERE  is  presented  a  brief  review  of  outstanding  aspects 
of  executive  attitude  and  of  organization  practices 
resulting  from  this  attitude.  The  numbers  correspond  to 
the  eleven  questions  asked  of  executives  which  were  given 
in  the  preceding  chapter. 

i.  General  Opinion  Regarding  the  Problem  of 
Industrial  Relations 

A  wide  range  of  opinions  was  expressed,  but  as  a  rule  the 
problem  was  viewed  almost  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  significance  to  the  individual  establishment.  In  general 
the  attitudes  were  strongly  tinged  by  opportunism.  Few 
expressions  indicated  any  marked  sense  of  social  obligation 
in  the  minds  of  executives. 

2.  Personnel  Work  Done  and  Opinions  Regarding 

its  Practices 

Practices  in  personnel  administration  were  of  great 
variety.  In  general,  the  practice  of  delegating  all  employing 
to  one  person  or  department  seemed  to  have  gained  a  secure 
foothold  and  wide  recognition  as  an  essential  of  effective 
management.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  there  was  not  even 
centralized  employment.  At  the  other  extreme  were  elab¬ 
orate  attempts  to  meet  many  of  the  most  important  human 
needs  represented  in  organizations. 
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In  only  a  very  few  instances  was  any  attention  given  to 
inspiring  in  rank-and-file  employees  a  sense  of  significance 
in  their  work.  Numbers  of  executives  seemed  unable  to 
understand  this  human  need.  A  few  others,  because  of 
their  natural  sympathy,  had  a  vague  feeling  that  some 
effort  in  this  direction  was  desirable,  although  they  usually 
had  no  definite  idea  of  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it. 

Almost  universally,  individual  executives  testified  to  their 
desire  to  be  “fair”  but  frequently  they  failed  to  recognize 
the  need  for  methods  which  should  actually  bring  about 
equitable  decisions.  Until  such  objective  aids  in  making 
judgments  are  provided  and  used  where  human  adjustments 
are  involved,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  decisions  will 
seem  “fair”  except  to  the  executive  making  them. 

3.  Pronouncements  Regarding  Executive 
Attitude  toward  Employees 

With  a  small  number  of  exceptions,  the  recorded  declara¬ 
tions  of  executives  regarding  their  attitude  toward  employ¬ 
ees  were  vague  and  general.  Many  of  these  pronouncements 
were  apparently  intended  more  for  public  consumption  than 
for  the  executive’s  organization.  In  such  cases  they  almost 
invariably  bore  the  marks  of  an  attempt  to  gain  general  ap¬ 
probation  rather  than  of  serious  effort  to  help  clarify  a  prob¬ 
lem  or  wield  a  useful  influence. 

The  only  possible  conclusion  was  that  not  many  execu¬ 
tives  had  thought  the  problem  through.  Often  not  much 
real  thought  of  any  sort  had  been  spent  upon  it.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  such  pronouncements  as  were  made 
almost  never  involved  any  clear-cut  assumptions  of  obliga¬ 
tion  by  the  executive  himself.  The  possible  exception  was 
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found  in  statements  concerning  “welfare  work”  planned  or 
now  being  done  in  organizations.  Statements  were  practi¬ 
cally  non-existent  in  which  an  executive  avowed  his  obliga¬ 
tion  or  that  of  executives  in  general  for  the  conscious  and 
definite  development  of  workers. 

4.  Policies  Regarding  Treatment  of  Workers 
by  Subordinate  Executives 

Since  definite  pronouncements  of  executive  attitude 
toward  employees  were  few  in  number,  it  was  natural  to 
find  but  few  policies  or  methods  laid  down  for  sub-executives 
to  follow  in  their  contacts  with  workers.  Where  there  were 
any  statements  of  policy  at  all,  their  nature  was  often  gen¬ 
eral — -warnings  against  the  unwisdom  of  “firing  men  in 
anger,”  statements  of  the  “need  for  patience  in  breaking  in 
new  men,”  or  for  foremen  to  be  “decent”  in  their  treatment 
of  workers.  Rarely  did  any  policies  clearly  and  completely 
cover  details  of  methods  in  personnel  administration  so  that 
obligations  for  satisfying  human  needs  might  be  definitely 
imposed. 

Few  industrial  organizations  were  found  with  policies 
definitely  placing  upon  subordinate  executives  any  obliga¬ 
tion  for  leadership  and  human  development.  There  were 
likewise  but  few  examples  of  emphasis  upon  the  importance 
of  training  subordinates  as  an  executive  function.  But 
every  thoughtful  analysis  yet  made  of  the  work  of  execu¬ 
tives  has  conclusively  demonstrated  that  genuine  success 
depends  very  largely  upon  training  ability.  This  of  course 
is  obvious  to  any  careful  consideration,  since  the  essence  of 
executive  activity  is  direction  of  human  beings. 
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5.  Methods  tor  Gaining  Information  Regarding 
Treatment  of  Workers 

There  was  an  outstanding  lack  of  adequate  methods  by 
which  chief  executives  could  learn  how  employees  were 
treated.  This  was,  of  course,  particularly  true  in  the  usual 
situation  where  no  policies  had  been  laid  down  concerning 
personnel  methods.  The  feeling  was  general  that  figures 
on  labor  turnover  were  not  susceptible  to  close  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Hence  no  great  importance  was  usually  attached  to 
these  figures. 

At  times  indirect  methods  were  relied  upon  to  gain  in¬ 
formation  regarding  methods  used  with  workmen.  One 
manufacturer,  for  instance,  insisted  that  he  employed  “un¬ 
der-cover”  men  principally  for  this  purpose  —  that  their 
function  was  almost  entirely  a  constructive  one.  Another 
executive  placed  his  reliance  upon  the  incidental  reports 
of  time-study  men,  who  brought  him  observations  of  per¬ 
sonnel  methods  followed  by  foremen. 

Some  chief  executives  felt  that  employee  representation 
plans  might  go  a  considerable  distance  toward  solving  the 
problem.  They  believed  they  could  gain  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  from  employee  representatives,  and 
expected  free  and  full  reporting  of  dissatisfactions  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  such  plans.  However,  this  seemed  to  be  more  a  hope 
than  a  fact.  For  as  long  as  subordinate  executives  retain  a 
wide  range  of  power,  workers  will  hesitate  to  complain  very 
freely.  In  reality  this  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the 
entire  employee  representation  movement.  Affronts  to 
sub-executive  authority  have  caused  friction  in  the  practical 
administration  of  many  such  plans. 
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Since  policies  were  so  seldom  laid  down  regarding  methods 
of  dealing  with  workers,  one  would  scarcely  expect  carefully 
worked  out  methods  by  which  chief  executives  could  gain 
information  regarding  relations  between  minor  executives 
and  employees.  For,  if  no  policies  were  announced,  there 
could  hardly  be  definite  methods  having  official  sanctions. 
The  methods  followed  by  minor  executives  therefore  had 
usually  been  initiated  by  the  sub-executives  themselves. 

Among  chief  executives  there  was  a  wide  diversity  in  the 
degree  of  attention  paid  to  personnel  relationships  as  im¬ 
portant  matters  of  organization  and  administration.  The 
general  level  of  interest  in  personnel  work  is  constantly 
growing  higher.  Where  an  executive  places  any  sort  of  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  subject,  the  need  for  some  check  upon 
treatment  of  employees  becomes  apparent.  But  every  level 
of  the  organization  under  the  chief  executive  and  above  that 
occupied  by  the  rank-and-file  workers  is  marked  by  the 
presence  of  a  supervisory  function.  It  is  inconceivable, 
therefore,  that  a  principal  executive  will  gain  an  uncolored 
picture  of  the  treatment  of  workers  from  reports  coming  to 
him  directly  through  these  various  levels.  The  human  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  suppress,  discount,  or  color  information  that 
might  reflect  discredit  upon  the  giver.  It  seems  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  organization  itself  usually  prevents  the 
principal  executive  from  obtaining  accurate  and  continuous 
information  concerning  employee  morale. 

Probably  it  is  largely  because  they  realize  this  that  execu¬ 
tives  do  not  more  often  express  obligation  toward  workers 
and  impose  these  obligations  upon  subordinate  executives. 
Until  employee  morale  is  thought  of  as  one  of  the  important 
products  or,  literally,  end-results  of  organization  activity 
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(and  is  evaluated  with  some  degree  of  accuracy),  little  ob¬ 
ligation  can  be  imposed  upon  sub-executives  or  little  respon¬ 
sibility  delegated  to  them  for  the  creation  of  good  morale. 

6.  Methods  of  Instructing  Subordinate  Executives 
Regarding  Treatment  of  Workers 

Two  outstanding  tendencies  toward  meeting  this  need 
were  noted.  The  first  consisted  of  general,  vague,  injunc¬ 
tions —  such  as  the  need  for  “decent”  treatment  of  work¬ 
ers  • —  made  incidentally  by  executives.  These  statements 
often  embodied  the  only  pronouncements  made  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Chief  executives  apparently  felt  assured  that  such 
statements  would  be  heeded  by  subordinate  executives  and 
observed  as  principles  to  govern  their  actions  toward 
workers. 

There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  growing  tendency  to 
recognize  the  need  for  more  systematic  training  of  minor 
executives.  Numbers  of  courses  of  “foreman-training” 
had  been  organized,  a  promising  beginning.  But  the  psy¬ 
chology  presented  in  these  courses  was  still  in  the  rough- 
and-ready  stage.  It  rarely  involved  an  effective  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  deeper  needs  of  workers;  thus  there  had  been 
little  specific  definition  of  methods  by  which  these  needs 
could  be  satisfied. 

7.  Methods  of  Chief  Executives  for  Learning 
the  Attitude  of  Workers 

Since  there  was  little  tendency  evident  for  chief  execu¬ 
tives  to  regard  the  attitude  of  workers  as  an  important 
end-result  of  the  efforts  of  sub-executives,  any  judgments 
made  of  such  efforts  were  usually  at  first  hand  regarding 
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the  methods  themselves,  rather  than  based  upon  the  effects 
of  these  methods.  There  were  few  direct  means  by  which 
workers  could  formulate  their  total  attitudes  and  report 
them  to  chief  executives.  It  is  of  course  difficult  for  em¬ 
ployees  to  define  their  attitudes  and  needs.  Moreover,  and 
even  more  important,  many  chief  executives  feel  that  the 
only  way  they  can  preserve  the  morale  of  subordinate  exec¬ 
utives  is  to  have  all  information  of  workers’  attitude  come 
to  them  directly  from  these  subordinates.  There  is  an  ob¬ 
vious  paradox  in  this  worship  of  organization  channels.  Yet 
it  is  widely  held  as  a  fundamental  element  of  the  execu¬ 
tive’s  organization  philosophy. 

8.  What  Chief  Executives  Want  Workers  to 
Feel  Regarding  their  Attitude 

Chief  executives  were  asked  what  they  wanted  their  em¬ 
ployees  to  understand  was  management’s  attitude  toward 
them.  This  question  was  put  principally  because  such  a 
surprisingly  small  number  of  formal  pronouncements  cov¬ 
ering  this  subject  had  been  found.  As  the  study  proceeded, 
conviction  grew  that  the  reason  there  were  so  few  statements 
was  the  same  as  for  the  absence  of  policies  governing  sub¬ 
ordinate  executives;  namely,  that  the  entire  subject  was 
vague  and  indefinite,  and  that  little  thought  had  been  given 
it.  In  response  to  this  informal  question,  the  clearest  defi¬ 
nition  obtained  —  one  that  was  repeated  frequently  —  was 
that  the  chief  executive  wanted  his  employees  to  feel  that 
he  desired  to  be  “fair.”  Even  in  organizations  where  there 
were  quite  complete  systems  of  personnel  administration, 
this  answer  was  sometimes  given. 
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9.  Motives 

From  a  question  that  attempted  to  ascertain  from  chief 
executives  their  underlying  motives,  not  much  was  expected 
and  not  much  was  gained.  Replies  to  it  were  in  keeping 
with  other  reactions,  however.  There  were  no  voluntary 
statements,  except  those  about  “welfare  work,”  which 
showed  any  sense  of  obligation  toward  employees.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  tendency  for  executives  to  believe  that  all 
reasonable  obligations  were  discharged  when  they  had  done 
everything  they  could  to  satisfy  financial  and  physical 
needs. 

10.  Obligations 

A  direct  question  was  asked  as  to  what  obligation  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  felt  toward  employees.  The  expression  concerning 
“fairness”  has  been  discussed.  The  one  concerning  “wel¬ 
fare  work  ”  follows.  With  very  few  exceptions,  no  obligation 
whatever  was  apparently  felt  for  the  personal  development 
of  workers  through  a  more  intelligent  participation  in  in¬ 
dustrial  activities  or  through  stimulation  of  their  sense  of 
social  usefulness. 

11.  Attitude  toward  “Welfare  Work” 

Where  welfare  work  represented  a  considerable  part  of 
personnel  activities,  an  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  the 
attitude  which  inspired  it.  The  chief  executive  was  asked 
whether  he  would  sponsor  this  type  of  work  even  though  he 
might  feel  that  employees  did  not  appreciate  it.  This 
question  was  intended  as  a  test  of  the  sense  of  obligation 
dictating  the  expenditure  which  such  activities  make  neces- 
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sary.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  answer  was  that  the 
work  would  be  done  regardless  of  employees’  appreciation. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  motives  underlying  such  benevo¬ 
lences  were  varied  and,  in  some  individual  instances,  mixed. 
In  most  cases,  there  was  a  marked  consciousness  of  the  social 
reaction  toward  such  an  activity  —  usually  a  definite  desire 
to  earn  social  approval.  This  occasionally  went  further: 
there  were  emphatic  assertions  that  the  work  “paid  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.”  Here  was  evident  not  only  a  desire  for 
social  approval  of  benevolence,  but  likewise  a  desire  for 
approval  of  business  acumen. 

In  a  few  cases  there  was  apparent  a  high  degree  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  imagination  in  the  attitude  of  chief  executives. 
Their  obligation  for  improving  conditions  of  workers  was 
thoughtfully  and  sincerely  assumed.  This  seemed  especially 
true  where  there  was  little  concern  about  general  approval 
of  the  welfare  policy  —  where,  for  instance,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  capitalize  this  policy  for  publicity  purposes. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  RANGE  OF  EXECUTIVE  ATTITUDES 
HE  triumph  of  democracy  over  autocracy  in  America 


JL  has  been  achieved  through  the  force  of  deep-rooted, 
far-reaching  social  attitudes.  While  the  success  of  this 
principle  is  seen  chiefly  in  governmental  ideals  and  practices, 
all  institutional  forces  and  movements  are  molded  by  it. 
And  the  more  or  less  open  recognition  of  social  control 
shows  how  the  democratic  spirit  is  beginning  to  influence 
industry. 

Social  disapproval  of  autocracy  is  based  on  a  common 
sense  of  need  —  the  genius  of  our  time.  In  industry  this 
is  interpreted  to  mean  for  the  worker  a  new  conception  of 
an  old  task,  a  new  environment,  a  new  status  —  in  other 
words,  industrial  freedom.  For  the  executive,  this  social 
attitude  can  mean  the  victory  of  experience  and  intellectual 
principles  over  hope  and  sentimental  expedients  — -  the 
achievement  of  genuine  industrial  liberalism.  Not  that  such 
ideals  have  been  attained,  but  that  they  are  foreshadowed 
in  the  thought  of  industrial  leaders. 

Democracy’s  stern  disapproval  of  autocratic  procedure  in 
any  form  is  feared,  so  much  so  that  the  day  of  ruthless  and 
utterly  indifferent  employers  has  passed.  In  keeping  with 
this  improved  attitude  is  a  striking  elevation  in  the  general 
level  of  personnel  practices  throughout  industry.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  and  highly  significant  movements  in 
American  history  is  represented  by  the  increased  attention 
to  employer-employee  relationships  manifested  in  the  last 
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fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  contrast  is  impressive.  Before 
that  time,  employers  were  at  worst  brutal  or  at  best  indif¬ 
ferent.  (Certain  outstanding  exceptions  cannot,  of  course, 
be  denied.)  In  present  conditions,  openly  autocratic  ten¬ 
dencies  are  taboo,  and  there  is  also  a  surprisingly  general 
interest  in  enlightened  personnel  methods. 

Yet  in  spite  of  social  disapproval  of  autocratic  ideals  and 
arbitrary  practices  by  employers,  and  in  spite  of  the  con¬ 
sequent  unwillingness  of  the  average  executive  to  avow  such 
desires,  these  nevertheless  operate  to  a  definite  degree  in  the 
unseen  nature  of  industry.  The  unpopularity  of  such 
forces  generally  prevents  a  frank  admission  of  their  existence 
but  has  in  no  wise  entirely  eliminated  them.  Though  hid¬ 
den  and  never  clearly  defined,  autocratic  tendencies  still 
persist. 

The  struggle  for  the  expression  of  personality  is  the  rebel¬ 
lion  against  these  tendencies.  Hidden  though  it  may  be,  the 
suppression  of  this  powerful  impulse  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  fundamental  causes,  if  not  the  fundamental  cause  of  the 
pervasive  industrial  unrest.  For  only  as  man  expresses  him¬ 
self  can  he  truly  live.  The  degree  of  his  physical,  mental 
and  emotional  activity  measures  his  total  satisfaction  in  his 
environment.  This  struggle  for  self-expression  is  a  struggle 
against  that  submersion  and  extinction  of  personality  which 
threatens  3,11  workers  whose  efforts  are  subject  to  autocratic 
management.  The  degree  of  submersion  of  the  worker’s 
personality  is  definitely  and  proportionately  the  degree  of 
his  resentment  against  superiors,  against  the  organization  in 
which  he  labors,  and  often  against  the  economic  structure 
as  a  whole.  Likewise  the  degree  of  suppression  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  employee  shows  the  strength  of  autocracy  in  the 
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organization  —  the  fact  that  suppression  is  felt  is  itself 
evidence  that  autocracy  exists. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  recognition  of  social  and 
individual  obligations  to  workers  contributes  to  an  organi¬ 
zation’s  success.  Any  enterprise  is  more  successful  when 
it  calls  forth  a  large  degree  of  willing  effort  and  interested 
participation  than  when  it  inspires  only  reluctant  service 
based  on  compulsion.  Good  results  can  of  course  be  ob¬ 
tained  even  though  liberal  policies  concerning  workers  are 
not  regarded  as  matters  of  obligation  but  rather  as  measures 
of  expediency.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  most  successful 
policies  are  not  based  on  expediency.  They  are  based  rather 
on  an  intelligent  and  broad-minded  sense  of  fellow-feeling 
and  duty. 

Recognizing  that  better  results  are  produced  by  interest 
and  good  will,  the  problem  is  how  to  arouse  such  attitudes. 
The  difficulty  appears  great  for  the  reason  that  the  elements 
in  the  problem  are  subtle.  Human  desires,  emotions,  resent¬ 
ments  and  attitudes  are  easily,  strongly  and  continuously 
felt.  The  constant  necessity  for  personal  adjustments  in  an 
organization  makes  these  reactions  inevitable.  Even  though 
they  cannot  be  clearly  articulated  by  the  workmen  who  feel 
them,  they  operate  constantly  to  influence  the  employees’ 
actions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  the  fundamental  bases 
of  action.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult,  almost  impos¬ 
sible,  for  those  who  direct  the  enterprise  to  appreciate  the 
motives  and  feelings  of  those  who  are  influenced  by  organi¬ 
zation  activities.  To  the  executives,  who  are  themselves 
the  source  of  these  influences,  the  workers’  feelings  are,  at 
best,  the  object  of  merely  intellectual  appreciation.  And  to 
appreciate  intellectually  is  to  be  but  feebly  moved. 
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Executives  but  seldom  grasp  the  essence  of  the  real  prob¬ 
lems  presented.  They  themselves  would  react  in  the  same 
way  —  or  even  more  strongly  —  were  they  in  the  position 
of  their  subordinates.  They  would  resent  with  the  same 
vigor  the  manifold  curbings  of  their  personalities  and  the 
paucity  of  opportunities  for  vital  expression.  They  would 
express  their  resentment  in  many  pertinent  ways.  But,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  opportunity  which  executives  have  for 
their  own  self-expression,  they  utterly  fail  to  understand  the 
real  forces  at  work  among  their  employees. 

Nowhere  is  this  lack  of  imagination  more  apparent  than 
in  the  basic  industries.  Certain  interviews  illustrated  the 
callousness  so  characteristic  of  many  controlling  executives. 
The  general  manager  who  paid  a  lip-service  to  the  obligation 
for  treating  men  “decently,”  but  who  felt  there  was  nothing 
for  a  man  to  do  when  he  had  a  grudge  (to  which  the  fore¬ 
man  would  not  listen)  except  to  “stick  around  a  while  and 
finally  quit,”  is  one  example.  A  better  is  that  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  executive  who  would  be  “laughed  out  of  the  plant” 
if  he  should  even  suggest  that  new  workers  be  introduced 
by  name  to  their  foremen. 

The  predominance  in  most  of  the  basic  industries  of  such 
executive  attitudes  and  the  corresponding  practices  result, 
moreover,  in  a  constant  emphasis  on  the  financial  aspects  of 
employer-employee  relationships.  The  picture  presented  is 
of  men  and  management  constantly  struggling  with  each 
other  over  the  division  of  financial  returns.  Each  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  as  much  and  giving  as  little  as  possible. 
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i.  Range  of  Executive  Attitudes,  Philosophies 
and  Characteristics 

These  preliminary  observations  of  social  attitudes  of  the 
present  day,  on  their  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  human  per¬ 
sonality,  and  on  the  concealed  forces  at  work  in  opposition 
to  them  are  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  certain  outstanding  conclusions  derived  from  this 
investigation  of  executive  viewpoints.  The  range  of  atti¬ 
tudes,  philosophies,  personal  characteristics  and  practices 
revealed  in  the  case  studies  of  the  inquiry  is  wide  indeed. 
Even  with  the  extensive  method  followed,  which  gave  no 
opportunity  for  a  deeper  probing,  the  reactions  obtained 
were  decidedly  revealing.  Briefly,  these  range  from  what 
is  apparently  sheer  love  of  power  to  open-minded  acceptance 
of  social  obligations. 

2.  Suspicion  and  Fear 

Suspicion  based  on  fear  undoubtedly  plays  a  great  part 
in  the  total  attitude  of  many  executives.  Fear  seems  es¬ 
pecially  likely  to  be  engendered  in  the  minds  of  men  man¬ 
aging  organizations  which  employ  large  numbers  of  workers. 
Perhaps  this  arises  from  an  almost  subconscious  feeling  of 
the  great  power  latent  in  the  large  groups  of  men  under  their 
direction. 

The  executive’s  fear,  however,  is  seldom  clearly  revealed. 
Moreover,  it  often  is  not  easily  inferred.  But  when  the 
principal  executive  of  a  large  corporation  declared  that 
fear  was  a  healthful  incentive  for  workers  to  possess,  he  de¬ 
sired,  a  shrewd  guess  would  assume,  to  inspire  dread  greater 
than  that  which  he  himself  felt.  Whether  suspicion  or  fear 
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was  the  more  basic,  one  fact  stood  out  in  the  interviews: 
from  executives  having  a  record  of  labor  difficulties  there 
never  was  heard  any  expression  of  belief  that  the  men  would 
sincerely  respond  to  confidence.  Nor  was  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  heard  from  executives  whose  personnel  horizons  were 
bounded  by  "welfare  work”  —  from  those  leaning  strongly 
toward  benevolence.  But  by  others  such  belief  was  heartily 
expressed  and  it  evidently  is  the  impelling  motive  of  some 
of  the  most  far-sighted  and  inspiring  personnel  programs 
in  the  country. 

3.  Self-Satisfaction  through  Power 

The  sheer  love  for  power  so  typical  of  autocratic  attitudes 
everywhere  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  forces  pro¬ 
ducing  individual  and  group  frictions.  There  may  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  unwillingness  to  admit  it  as  an  ideal,  since  social  sanc¬ 
tions  may  not  uphold  its  exercise.  But  with  a  great  many 
executives,  this  love  of  power  is  a  blind  but  strong  impulse. 
The  degree  of  its  expression  is  the  measure  of  their  most 
vital  satisfaction.  This  was  revealed  time  and  again  in  the 
interviews.  Sometimes  this  motive  was  conscious;  more 
often  it  was  not.  Many  illustrations  brought  home  the 
fact  that  frequently  the  craving  of  executives  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  power  was  actually  greater  than  the  desire  for  finan¬ 
cial  results.  Regardless  of  what  specious  reasons  were  given, 
it  was  apparent  that  men  leading  enterprises  were  often 
more  eager  to  assert  themselves  in  a  manner  personally 
satisfying  than  they  were  to  achieve  large  returns  for  the 
organization.  One  executive  illustrated  this  when  speaking 
of  the  frequent  wish  of  management  to  have  dicta  followed 
to  the  letter,  even  in  preference  to  increasing  output. 
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An  excellent  example  is  that  of  a  chief  executive  who  re¬ 
jected  a  plan  assuring  greater  dividends  to  the  stockholders. 
When  asked  the  reason  for  his  rejection,  this  executive 
explained  that  he  simply  did  not  like  the  idea  and  that  it 
was  not  “his  way.” 

Oftentimes  a  superior  is  so  conscious  of  the  value  of  his 
own  experience  that  he  is  constantly  critical  of  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  subordinates.  In  few  industries  are  there  not  daily 
instances  of  domination  by  foremen  to  the  point  of  direct 
interference  with  men’s  tasks.  This  arrogant  lack  of  re¬ 
spect  for  a  worker’s  authority  over  his  individual  situation 
lowers  his  dignity  and  provokes  his  intense  resentment.  No 
better  illustration  could  be  found  of  the  meaning  and  effect 
of  submersion  of  personality.  It  clearly  epitomizes  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  industry  for  friction  and  resentment,  as  well  as 
the  struggle  for  expression  which  is  ever  going  on. 

Chief  executives  usually  feel  it  to  be  definitely  necessary 
that  they  themselves  should  have  free  self-expression.  They 
demand  it,  and  they  generally  obtain  it.  The  control  over 
such  men  supposed  to  be  exercised  by  bankers  is  largely  a 
myth.  Controlling  executives  are  temperamental  and  are 
inclined  to  resent  strongly  any  interference  or  dictation. 
Provided  that  they  are  making  money,  financial  authority 
usually  defers  to  the  strong  individualistic  control  which 
they  represent. 

An  amusing  series  of  incidents  was  described  in  one  of  the 
interviews.  A  department  superintendent  in  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishment  had  issued  an  order  directly  to  a  work¬ 
man  without  consulting  the  foreman.  The  foreman  felt 
decidedly  hurt.  Shortly  thereafter,  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment,  the  general  manager  requested  a  foreman  to  give 
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him  some  information  regarding  certain  work.  The  super¬ 
intendent  was  resentful  because  nothing  was  said  to  him 
about  this  request.  Later  in  the  morning,  the  president  of 
the  organization  asked  the  same  department  head,  as  a 
special  favor,  to  expedite  the  shipping  of  an  order  in  which 
he  was  particularly  interested.  He  told  the  general  man¬ 
ager  nothing  of  this,  so  causing  the  latter  to  fly  into  a  fury. 
Still  later,  after  a  directors’  meeting  in  the  president’s  office, 
one  of  the  board  asked  certain  questions  relating  to  plant 
efficiency  directly  of  the  general  manager.  The  president’s 
anger  upon  learning  of  this  was  reported  to  have  been  mani¬ 
fest  for  forty-eight  hours.  In  a  single  day,  four  officials  had 
violated  a  cardinal  principle  in  organization. 

With  some  exceptions,  however,  chief  executives  respect 
the  desire  for  freedom  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  sub¬ 
executives.  The  responsibilities  of  the  latter  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  are  so  important  that  ordinarily  it  is  fully  realized 
what  the  effect  upon  their  morale  would  be  if  their  freedom 
of  expression  were  to  be  cramped.  But  all  too  frequently 
this  is  the  entire  extent  of  this  enlightened  attitude.  Similar 
respect  for  the  morale  of  the  rank-and-file  worker  is  utterly 
lacking.  Although  the  number  of  employees  engaged  in 
production  may  be  a  hundred  times  the  number  of  subordi¬ 
nate  executives,  this  cherishing  of  morale  is  confined  almost 
solely  to  dealings  with  the  supervisory  force. 

Moreover,  the  closed  type  of  personality  that  is  blind  to 
this  need  of  workers  not  only  is  permitted  in  sub-executives, 
but  often  is  even  encouraged.  A  recent  statement  of  a 
nationally  known  executive  to  subordinates  emphasized 
the  extreme  importance  of  all  the  “  welfare”  activities  in  the 
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organization.  At  the  same  time  it  cautioned  them  not  to 
“lose  control”  of  their  situations. 

The  curbing  of  the  self-sufficient  personality  is  often  ac¬ 
complished  by  employee  representation  plans.  Excep¬ 
tional  executives  prove,  by  the  open-minded  welcome  which 
they  give  to  such  plans,  that  they  are  free  from  excessive 
self-centeredness.  The  departmental  superintendent  in  the 
manufacturing  plant  (who  had  such  respect  for  the  “little 
blue  book”  on  the  employee  representation  plan)  heartily 
welcomed  this  check  upon  his  unworthier  tendencies.  His 
frankness  in  saying  that  he  needed  such  a  check  was  naive 
and  refreshing.  Since  he  knew  that  disputes  in  which  he 
figured  would  be  weighed  by  dispassionate  men,  he  took 
care  to  have  as  few  as  possible,  and  saw  to  it  that  his  actions 
should  not  balance  the  scale  against  him.  The  explanation 
given  by  a  department  store  owner  of  the  reason  for  creat¬ 
ing  an  employee  council  was  in  a  similar  vein.  Here  the 
conscious  intention  was  to  check  “the  danger  of  his  own 
arbitrariness.” 

Quite  opposite  to  attitudes  in  which  the  desire  for  self- 
expression  predominates  is  the  intelligent  understanding 
that  this  desire  may  exist  in  others,  and  that  it  is  only  fair 
to  give  it  opportunity  for  gratification.  When  this  philos¬ 
ophy  operates,  it  dispels  the  fear  of  giving  workers  freedom 
to  exercise  power.  It  recognizes  that  a  denial  of  self-ex¬ 
pression  breeds  resentment,  and  often  rebellion.  Such  recog¬ 
nition  characterizes  some  of  the  most  outstanding  examples 
of  industrial  leadership  in  the  United  States  to-day.  Power 
is  granted,  but  always  coupled  with  responsibility,  and  made 
intelligent  by  knowledge.  This  is  perhaps  the  basic  formula 
of  democracy.  It  is  the  key-note  of  Thomas  E.  Mitten’s 
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philosophy,  as  it  is  of  Henry  S.  Dennison’s,  for  it  describes 
the  spirit  of  both  their  administrations.  In  both  cases 
workers  are  given  considerable  powers  of  decision,  individ¬ 
ually  and  collectively,  and  are  made  keenly  aware  of  their 
individual  and  collective  responsibility.  Their  attitudes 
are  tempered  and  guided  by  the  feeling  of  responsibility  so 
aroused  and  encouraged. 

Almost  unlimited  power  over  many  industrial  affairs  could 
be  permitted  to  groups  of  workers,  provided  it  were  coupled 
with  knowledge  of  the  larger  aims,  of  the  methods  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  each  enterprise.  This  granting  of  power,  this  giving 
of  knowledge,  this  stimulation  of  responsibility,  character¬ 
ize  the  higher  type  of  industrial  leadership.  This  alone  is 
real  leadership.  It  is  positive,  not  negative;  it  is  develop¬ 
ment,  not  suppression.  It  is  a  force  toward  individual  and 
social  evolution.  It  is  stimulated  by  an  ideal  of  industrial 
citizenship  not  only  because  this  ideal  is  appealing  in  itself, 
but  also  because  its  recognition  is  the  basis  of  the  only  truly 
effective  organization  procedure. 

Difficult  indeed  is  it  to  realize  why  such  principles  are  not 
more  generally  recognized.  Even  the  least  skillful  execu¬ 
tive  understands,  in  theory  at  least,  the  necessity  for  delegat¬ 
ing  authority  and  responsibility  together  and  for  permitting 
a  wide  range  of  initiative  to  subordinates.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  such  organization  ideals  usually  are  under¬ 
stood  to  apply  only  to  executives  and  sub-executives.  The 
imagination  of  the  average  industrial  administrator  is  all 
too  likely  to  fail  in  problems  of  the  behavior  of  the  rank- 
and-file  workers.  While  the  general  administrative  principle 
of  coupling  responsibility  with  understanding  is  one  which 
the  executive  clearly  knows  and  values,  vet  he  usually  neg- 
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lects  to  enforce  its  application  where  employees  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  cause  of  this  inconsistency  may  be  found  in 
the  mere  lip-homage  paid  to  effective  organization  principles 
and  in  the  fear  of  obtruding  upon  the  authority  of  minor 
executives. 

4.  Self-Expression 

The  desire  for  self-expression  is,  after  all,  common  to 
every  member  of  industrial  organizations  from  the  execu¬ 
tives  down  to  the  humblest  laborers.  Since  we  are  here  in¬ 
terested  primarily  in  the  philosophy  of  the  chief  executive, 
we  may  well  inquire  into  the  form  and  quality  of  his  self- 
expression.  What  limitations  does  it  have?  How  narrow  or 
how  broad  a  range?  How  cramping  and  how  restrictive  is 
it,  or  how  constructive  and  helpful? 

A  comparatively  recent  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
the  need  for  seeing  “  the  other  viewpoint.”  This  is  especial¬ 
ly  marked  in  the  situations  where  such  ability  is  obviously 
necessary,  as  in  sales  and  advertising.  The  advertisements 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  revealed  a  peculiar  obtuseness 
to  this  need.  As  a  rule,  they  consisted  of  mere  statements 
and  assertions.  These  expressions  undoubtedly  were  satis¬ 
factory  to  those  composing  them,  but  certainly  did  not  go 
far  toward  creating  or  stimulating  desires  in  the  readers. 
Competitive  conditions  have  forced  sales  efforts  to  consider 
more  and  more  the  viewpoint,  attitude  and  desires  of  pur¬ 
chasers. 

An  interesting  analogy  can  be  found  in  the  practices  of 
many  public  utilities.  Here  there  has  been  no  competitive 
urge,  although  something  akin  to  it  is  coming  with  the 
threat  of  public  ownership.  Because  of  this  there  has  been 
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throughout  the  average  public  utility  a  wealth  of  self- 
expression  which  is  perfectly  adequate  and  satisfactory  to 
the  individuals  concerned.  Other  viewpoints  and  other 
needs  have  been  met  slightly  if  at  all.  Newer  conditions 
are  now  bringing  about  changed  attitudes  and  practices. 

Any  technician  fully  understanding  his  subject  finds  satis¬ 
faction  in  expressing  himself  in  its  involved  terminology.  So 
thoroughly  does  he  enjoy  self-expression  that  his  imagina¬ 
tion  often  fails  to  suggest  to  him  any  lack  of  understanding 
and  response  among  his  hearers.  One  type  of  teacher  with 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  field  stands  before  his  class 
engrossed  in  the  earnestness  and  satisfaction  of  his  own  oral 
expression.  His  imagination  has  failed  to  operate,  and  but 
little  response  is  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  unlearned. 

The  lack  of  imagination  among  executives  is  one  of  the 
most  common  phenomena  in  industry.  In  many  cases 
workers  might  be  automata  for  all  the  recognition  given 
their  essential  human  nature.  Such  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  an  executive  does  not  necessarily  imply  antagonism  or  ill 
will  towards  his  subordinates,  or  any  conscious  endeavor  to 
suppress  them.  It  does,  however,  reveal  his  blindness.  It 
does  represent  his  own  craving  for  expression,  his  immer¬ 
sion  in  his  own  activities  and  sometimes  his  complacence 
and  self-gratification  as  well.  While  it  is  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate  how  much  of  the  welfare  work  in  industry  has  been 
installed  as  a  purely  self-expressive  gesture  of  the  executive, 
it  is  safe  to  declare  that  this  is  the  motive  of  a  considerable 
number  of  such  endeavors.  Executive  desire  for  self-satis¬ 
faction  surely  prompts  the  installation  of  welfare  work  in 
more  enterprises  than  does  any  attitude  based  on  thought¬ 
ful  calculation  of  the  needs  of  the  workers.  After  all,  wel- 
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fare  work  is  relatively  easy  to  perform.  It  usually  represents 
nothing  more  than  delegated  expenditure  of  certain  amounts 
of  money.  The  impulse  that  prompts  it  has  at  least  a  casual 
social  approval,  while  its  gratification  usually  brings  a  flow 
of  personal  satisfaction. 

“Welfare  work”  is,  of  course,  of  many  different  kinds.  It 
is  inspired  by  a  wide  range  of  motives.  It  is  administered 
with  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness.  Too  often,  however, 
it  represents  no  grasp  of  the  principles  of  human  behavior, 
and  is  instituted  with  the  fervent  but  mistaken  hope  that 
thereby  all  problems  of  industrial  relations  will  automati¬ 
cally  be  solved. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  it  is  true,  the  interviews  with  chief 
executives  revealed  unmistakably  a  sense  of  distinct  obli¬ 
gation  to  workers  as  a  prime  motive  for  undertaking  welfare 
programs.  It  was  impossible  to  detect  strong  ulterior  mo¬ 
tives.  Although  the  work  represented  the  self-expression 
of  the  principal  executives,  it  was  nevertheless  a  form  of 
self-expression  in  which  there  was  a  thoroughgoing  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  employees  and  a  carefully  thought  out 
program  of  activities. 

Probably  the  broadest  single  generalization  regarding 
types  of  industrial  relations  endeavor  that  has  resulted  from 
this  investigation  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  employees’ 
“appreciation”  of  welfare  work.  Careful  questioning  of 
workers  and  appraisal  of  their  attitude  seemed  to  indicate 
that  they  were  quick  to  detect  ulterior  motives  and  es¬ 
pecially  critical  of  “welfare  work”  widely  advertised  to  gain 
applause.  Not  only  did  they  not  welcome  such  activity, 
but  they  resented  its  very  existence.  Especially  was  this 
true  when  it  was  found  in  a  plant  marked  with  autocracy. 
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And  they  were  apt  to  be  contemptuous  of  it  when  it  was 
administered  in  mass  fashion. 

The  converse  is  also  true.  When  inspired  by  a  genuine 
feeling  of  obligation,  when  paralleled  by  other  features  of 
a  well  developed  personnel  program,  and  when  individual¬ 
ized  in  administration,  welfare  work  may  have  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  influence  for  arousing  good  will.  As  a  single  device  it 
is  probably  not  of  first  importance,  but  as  part  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  program  it  can  be  made  of  definite  value.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  example  of  welfare  possibilities  was  found  in 
a  large  organization  where  the  industrial  relations  program 
was  remarkably  complete.  All  the  welfare  features  were 
definitely  functionalized  and  performed  with  careful  in¬ 
dividual  attention.  A  well-conceived  employee  representa¬ 
tion  plan  was  administered.  Although  employees  placed  a 
number  of  features  of  their  working  relationship  above  the 
welfare  activities  in  importance,  there  was  no  question  of 
their  response  to  this  endeavor. 

Another  aspect  of  executive  attitude  covers  payments  to 
workers  in  addition  to  wages.  The  motives  underlying  the 
executive  creation  of  various  financial  incentives  furnish 
excellent  illustrations  of  methods  chiefly  valuable  for  satis¬ 
fying  executive  craving  for  self-expression.  Such  practices 
as  profit-sharing  and  bonus  distribution  have  become  so 
common  that  they  are  accepted  with  complacency.  Often 
the  beneficiaries  likewise  accept  them  with  complacency. 
Where  they  are  frequently  recurring  practices,  the  execu¬ 
tives  responsible  for  them  act  on  the  assumption  that  such 
distributions  are  real  incentives.  Too  often  they  do  not 
take  vital  individual  differences  into  account.  Such  “mass 
policies”  usually  fail  to  awaken  any  marked  degree  of  good 
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will  or  participation.  The  assumption  that  they  do  so  is 
naive.  Undoubtedly  it  is  based  on  desire  rather  than  on 
evidence. 

A  large  bonus  distributed  recently  by  the  chief  executive 
of  a  certain  industrial  organization  after  a  prosperous  year 
had  no  effect  in  stimulating  good  will  but  rather  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  positive  ill  will.  The  basis  of  distribution  had  not 
been  carefully  planned.  There  was  little  recognition  of  in¬ 
dividual  differences  either  in  merit  or  in  needs,  and  the  entire 
gesture  was  ineffectual  and  harmful.  Its  basis  was  that  of 
self-expression.  Its  assumptions  were  erroneous  and  its 
administration  seemed  extremely  unintelligent. 

During  the  course  of  the  study  an  incident  of  executive 
simplicity  was  related.  A  plan  of  competition  between 
crews  under  different  foremen  in  a  manufacturing  plant 
had  been  operating  for  several  months  with  good  results. 
The  competition  was  in  terms  of  increased  production  and 
reduced  waste.  On  the  day  the  contest  ended,  the  president, 
while  making  a  tour  of  the  plant,  came  upon  the  foreman 
whose  crew  had  made  the  best  showing.  This  foreman, 
decidedly  happy  in  his  achievement,  was  further  pleased 
when  the  executive  added  his  hearty  congratulations.  But 
when  the  president  tended  him  money  in  recognition  of  his 
success,  the  foreman  at  first  was  nonplussed  and  then  be¬ 
came  deeply  resentful.  His  emotional  activity  had  been  on 
a  plane  different  from  that  involving  financial  reward. 
Hence  this  blundering  act  of  the  president  was  decidedly 
distasteful. 
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5.  Self-Expression  and  the  Desire  for  Power 

The  desire  for  self-expression  is  closely  related  to  the  de¬ 
sire  to  obtain  and  exercise  power  over  others.  Power  is  very 
often  the  definite  form  of  expression  desired.  An  example 
almost  classic  is  that  of  the  man  who  rises  from  the  ranks  to 
a  position  of  authority,  primarily  because  of  assertiveness 
and  sheer  aggression.  Often  it  is  mere  ability  to  dominate 
that  has  been  the  selective  factor.  These  characteristics 
of  intolerance  and  egotism  frequently  stamp  the  majority 
of  foremen  in  a  plant.  They  lack  respect  for  those  who 
have  not  progressed  as  they  have.  Their  trampling  upon 
other  personalities,  their  hunger  for  self-expression  and 
their  keen  joy  in  using  their  power  constantly  produce  in 
workers  a  bitter  resentment. 

6.  Expression  of  Executive  Attitude  in 
Organization  Practice 

Nothing  more  clearly  illustrated,  during  the  interviews, 
the  failure  of  executives  to  grasp  the  problem  than  their 
almost  universal  silence  regarding  their  attitudes  and  inten¬ 
tions  toward  their  organizations.  In  few  cases  had  chief 
executives  favored  or  authorized  policies  covering  concrete 
and  exact  methods  of  personnel  administration.  They  left 
such  methods  to  the  initiative  and  inclination  of  sub¬ 
executives.  Where  no  policies  were  announced,  there  could 
be  no  ideal  of  procedure  and  no  standard  practices;  there 
could  be  no  checks  or  means  of  control. 

In  such  circumstances  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  work¬ 
ers  is  either  non-existent  or  so  vague  as  to  be  of  little  effect. 
Since  the  chief  executive  does  not  realize  his  own  responsi- 
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bility  for  the  welfare  and  development  of  the  workers,  he 
does  not  delegate  responsibility  for  these  to  the  supervisory 
force.  He  gives  its  members  power  over  the  rank  and  file 
and  holds  them  accountable  for  physical  results.  His 
organization  loyalty  is  largely  given  to  them.  He  does  not 
consider  the  possible  cost  in  terms  of  human  welfare  at  which 
these  physical  results  are  accomplished.  The  employees 
become  means  to  an  end  and  their  essential  human  nature 
is  quite  disregarded. 

There  is  great  incongruity  in  the  wide  recognition  of  the 
need  for  “good”  organization  and  the  failure,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  recognize  and  establish  incentives  which  would 
help  to  create  that  type  of  enterprise.  If  the  chief  executive 
only  imagined  how  his  own  desires  and  motives  would 
operate  were  he  in  the  place  of  one  of  his  workers,  he  might 
have  a  greater  awareness  of  incentives.  But  the  tendency 
is  all  too  common  to  adopt  policies  and  to  engage  in  activ¬ 
ities,  utterly  disregarding  their  reactions  upon  those  hu¬ 
man  beings  who  must  execute  them.  The  crass  and  inept 
offer  of  money  by  a  president  to  a  foreman,  who  was  thrilled 
over  an  achievement  different  from  a  financial  one,  typified 
executive  disregard  of  incentives  at  work.  Similarly,  the 
cases  just  described  show  the  negative  or  harmful  effect  of 
well-meaning  but  unmeaning  distribution  of  money.  The 
chief  executive  who,  like  Henry  S.  Dennison,  can  write  or 
speak  understanding^  of  “instincts  operating  in  industry” 
or  of  “the  need  for  an  applied  psychology  of  organization,” 
is  rare  indeed  among  American  administrators. 

The  average  executive  seems  to  have  very  meager  know¬ 
ledge  concerning  methods  of  organizing  groups  of  people 
and  managing  them  so  as  to  produce  maximum  results 
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with  minimum  friction  and  cost.  Vague  and  general  ideals 
believed  likely  to  obtain  social  approval  take  the  place  of 
concrete  knowledge  of  what  to  do  in  an  organization  and  how 
to  do  it.  Executives  frequently  assert  that  they  wish  to  be 
“fair,”  and  wish  workers  to  realize  that  they  have  this  con¬ 
scious  desire.  Yet  that  executive  is  a  startling  exception 
who  realizes  that  merely  proclaiming  such  a  desire  has  little 
effect,  and  that  workers  must  understand  the  basis  of  his  de¬ 
cisions  before  they  can  concede  his  fairness. 

Employee  representation  plans  have  been  adopted  in  a 
wide  range  of  industries.  The  total  number  is  quite  aston¬ 
ishing.  Yet,  it  was  surprising  to  find  in  the  course  of  this 
study  how  seldom  it  was  possible  to  obtain  from  chief  execu¬ 
tives  a  statement  of  the  real  principles  involved.  Appar¬ 
ently,  little  else  than  feeling  and  desire  had  directed  the 
adoption  of  such  plans.  Often,  as  in  many  other  personnel 
devices,  the  decision  seemed  to  have  been  made  in  mere 
imitation  of  practices  in  other  organizations. 

Centralized  employment  has  grown  greatly  in  vogue 
during  the  last  decade.  Undoubtedly  it  is  an  admirable 
procedure.  Yet  it  is  rare  to  find  executives  who  will  discuss 
the  reason  for  it,  or  its  several  possibilities.  In  general  it 
seems  to  be  considered  “good  company  practice.”  Where 
it  has  not  been  adopted,  the  hesitancy  to  install  it  is  usually 
based  on  fear  of  robbing  sub-executives  of  important  prerog¬ 
atives.  This  hesitancy  coincides  with  the  loyalty  always 
shown  the  supervisory  force  and  with  the  lack  of  regard  for 
the  self-respect  of  workers.  There  was  found,  however,  one 
curious  exception.  This  was  the  case  of  a  president  of  a 
large  manufacturing  plant  who  realized  the  importance  of 
considerate  treatment  of  workers  during  the  employment 
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process.  Although  he  seemed  to  ignore  practically  every 
other  personnel  possibility,  he  strenuously  insisted  upon 
thoroughly  comfortable  physical  surroundings  for  men 
awaiting  employment,  as  well  as  upon  utmost  courtesy  and 
individual  consideration  of  men  during  the  hiring  process. 
He  made  sure  that  this  policy  was  followed  continuously  in 
order  to  “help  workers  maintain  their  self-respect.”  Yet 
this  executive  was  exceedingly  autocratic  regarding  any  self  - 
expression  on  the  part  of  employees.  He  would  not  discuss 
suggestions  for  informing  men  about  the  use  to  be  made  of 
their  products  or  about  any  of  the  larger  objectives  of  the 
plant. 

Another  chief  executive  had  done  nothing  to  attack  his 
organization  problem  systematically.  He  was  attracted  by 
the  possibilities  of  a  commercial  information  service  which 
would  send  to  foremen  weekly  letters  of  inspiration  regard¬ 
ing  their  work.  He  told  with  enthusiasm  how  one  of  these 
letters  urged  the  foremen  to  provide  understudies  for  their 
jobs.  Evidently  something  was  wanting  in  a  situation 
where  even  such  elementary  procedure  was  left  to  an  out¬ 
side  source. 

The  president  of  a  large  organization  showed  a  significant 
reaction  to  a  grievance  of  one  of  his  employees.  This  man 
resented  an  unfair  wage  adjustment.  It  obviously  had  oc¬ 
curred  because  of  the  lack  of  any  real  job  classification 
throughout  the  organization,  but  the  president  little  con¬ 
ceived  of  such  a  possibility.  He  felt  that  grievances  of  that 
sort  were  inevitable,  and  even  showed  some  resentment 
about  any  description  of  the  case. 
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7.  Expression  of  Social  Obligations 

A  particular  attempt  was  made  during  the  interviews  to 
elicit  expressions  of  social  obligation.  It  was  considered  ex¬ 
tremely  significant  to  discover  whether  or  not  industrial 
leaders  recognized  their  great  potential  influence.  A  sense 
of  social  responsibility  was  rarely  found  among  executives 
governing  small  or  medium-sized  organizations.  Marked 
evidence  of  such  consciousness  is  appearing  more  and  more, 
however,  among  the  administrators  of  the  large  industries. 
But  even  the  expressions  of  these  executives  usually  reveal 
only  hazy  conceptions  and  vague  emotional  attitudes.  Sel¬ 
dom  does  one  discover  a  vital  sense  of  obligation  coupled 
with  a  real  understanding  of  motives  and  methods  which 
will  make  such  an  attitude  truly  effective. 

Many  cases  exist  where  welfare  work  represents  a  sincere 
attempt  to  discharge  a  definitely  recognized  social  obliga¬ 
tion  —  where  it  does  not  represent  mistaken  opportunism  or 
self-expression  of  the  executive.  An  especially  good  illus¬ 
tration  was  that  of  the  chief  executive  of  a  large  organiza¬ 
tion.  His  welfare  program  was  dictated  by  an  apparently 
genuine  sense  of  social  obligation  which  was  accompanied 
by  indifference  as  to  whether  the  work  "paid”  or  not.  It 
was  administered  in  a  remarkably  careful  individual  fashion. 
With  it  went  a  well-developed  personnel  program  in  which 
opportunities  for  self-expression  by  employees  were  many 
and  varied.  A  similar  attitude  was  that  of  the  manufacturer 
who  was  vigorously  opposed  to  the  practice  of  advertising 
welfare  work  and  who  stoutly  affirmed  his  belief  in  welfare 
activity  in  spite  of  evidence  of  its  lack  of  commercial 
profitableness. 
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On  the  other  hand,  some  examples  of  personnel  programs 
observed  very  evidently  were  based  on  a  narrow  and  short¬ 
sighted  opportunism.  No  consciousness  of  broader  obli¬ 
gations  was  behind  them.  The  work  had  sometimes  been 
initiated  in  pure  imitation  of  practices  in  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  was  amusing  to  hear  the  insistent  declarations  re¬ 
garding  the  profitableness  of  this  work,  for  this  obviously 
represented  a  wish  rather  than  a  well-founded  conviction. 

8.  Thought,  Imagination  and  Sympathy 

There  is  apparent  a  strong,  naive,  tendency  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  to  grasp  at  formulae  and  single  devices  as  panaceas. 
Are  not  these  blind  prescriptions,  these  unthinking  gestures, 
often  testimonies  to  inadequate  preparation  and  inability 
to  confront  problems?  The  principal  reason  for  the  vague¬ 
ness  of  such  attitudes  may  well  be  a  hazy  conception  of 
human  motives.  Very  often  this  lack  of  understanding  is 
displayed  in  crass  overestimation  of  financial  motives  —  an 
apparent  belief  that  these  are  not  merely  the  fundamental 
but  even  the  only  wellspring  of  human  activity.  The  exec¬ 
utive  who  was  disappointed  in  his  experiment  of  paying 
foremen  more  wages,  as  inducements  for  them  to  become 
more  interested  and  to  treat  their  men  better,  illustrated 
the  simple  belief  in  the  power  of  financial  incentives.  A 
similar  case  was  that  of  the  executive  whose  scheme  was 
largely  based  on  widespread  stock  ownership  among  his 
employees  and  who  was  much  disappointed  in  finding  that 
he  had  not  thereby  tapped  motives  which  would  call  forth 
interested  participation. 

Interesting  and  significant  examples  of  imitation  were 
seen  in  the  executives  to  whom  personnel  devices  approved 
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by  others  made  an  appeal.  It  was  seldom  indeed  that  any 
more  definite  reason  was  given  for  adopting  these  devices 
than  the  hope  that  they  would  bring  ‘'more  laborers”  or 
would  cause  “less  turnover.”  This  lack  of  a  complete  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  problem  is  in  no  way  more  clearly  indicated 
than  by  the  widespread  use  of  phrases  in  similar  shallow 
vein.  They  are  clearly  substitutes  for  thought.  They  are 
charged  with  so  much  emotion  that  they  resemble  shibbo¬ 
leths.  “Management’s  responsibility,”  “the  desire  to  be 
fair,”  “employees’  ingratitude,”  “decent  treatment,” 
“paternalism — -prying  into  men’s  affairs,”  “it  pays  in 
dollars  and  cents”  —  are  expressions  of  attitudes  consis¬ 
tently  free  from  any  intellectual  process.  They  are  closely 
allied  to  the  many  subscriptions  to  vague  loyalties  in  other 
connections  where  abstract  idealism  is  almost  purely 
imitative. 

The  small  amount  of  thought  which  “practical”  business 
executives  give  to  human  values  and  human  motives  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  their  tendency  to  identify  mere  wage 
costs  with  labor  costs.  To  this  identification  and  confusion 
of  the  two,  every  person  familiar  with  general  industrial 
practices  testifies.  One  of  the  interviews  showed  how  ex¬ 
tensive  a  power  workers  possess  to  withhold  output,  even 
under  conditions  of  rigid  supervision.  During  a  period  of 
temporary  business  depression,  the  management  of  a  manu¬ 
facturing  establishment  ordered  a  twenty  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  wages.  No  explanation  was  offered.  In  better  times 
a  strike  might  have  resulted.  Then,  however,  it  was  inad¬ 
visable.  After  the  cut  was  announced,  one  of  the  leading 
workers  said  to  his  fellows,  in  a  small  meeting:  “All  right, 
boys,  let’s  take  it;  but  we’ll  give  ’em  just  twenty  per  cent 
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less  work.”  The  plan  apparently  was  adopted  throughout 
the  plant.  At  the  end  of  a  period  of  weeks,  a  close  study  of 
production  showed  that  the  output  had  dropped  almost 
exactly  one-fifth,  and  this  situation  continued  during  the 
existence  of  that  wage  level. 

Some  executives  express  desire  for  power,  others  crave  a 
form  of  immediate  self-expression,  still  others  show  an  ele¬ 
mental  fear.  These  desires  and  fears  are  accompanied  by  a 
marked  absence  of  sympathy  with  human  impulses.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  degree  in  each  individual  case,  and 
the  variation  is  a  wide  one.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  an 
accurate  evaluation,  the  quality  of  human  sympathy  would 
undoubtedly  prove  to  be  closely  aligned  with  imagination. 
In  the  last  analysis,  imagination  is  the  basis  of  all  real  organ¬ 
ization  effectiveness.  Through  it  alone,  comes  the  ability 
to  see  and  feel  the  fundamental  human  needs  of  workers; 
likewise  the  capacity  to  respond  to  these  usefully  and  intel¬ 
ligently. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  this  quality  can  be  appealed  to: 
it  seems  always  ready  to  be  called  forth.  A  good  example 
is  the  surprising  response  which  such  a  message  as  that  of 
Whiting  Williams  inspires.  He  has  consistently  been  able 
to  stir  the  imagination  of  executives,  and  thus  to  arouse 
their  feeling  of  a  humanity  in  common  with  their  employees. 
By  this  means  he  appeals  vividly  to  their  sympathies.  This 
is  carried  out,  moreover,  to  the  point  where  the  attitude 
results  in  action,  while  many  times  the  energy,  spent  in 
purely  intellectual  approaches,  would  not  begin  to  achieve 
this  result. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  identify  examples  of  how  imagination 
operates.  An  outstanding  illustration  is  that  of  the  gen- 
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eral  manager  of  the  mine,  who  had  keen  memories  of  his 
own  experience  as  an  employee,  and  so  not  only  understood 
but  felt  the  effect  of  his  employee  representation  plan.  An¬ 
other  is  that  of  the  owner  of  the  plant,  whose  welfare  work, 
based  as  it  was  upon  a  sense  of  personal  obligation,  and  per¬ 
sonally  administered,  was  marked  by  a  strong  aversion  to 
any  publicity.  There  has  been  noted  the  inexplicable  ex¬ 
ception,  as  regarded  his  employment  process,  to  the  intoler¬ 
ant  attitude  of  the  manufacturing  executive.  An  attitude 
which  could  be  so  generous  in  understanding  one  specific 
need  for  individual  consideration,  and  yet  so  intolerant 
toward  every  need  of  self-expression  on  the  part  of  the 
workers,  was  indeed  a  paradox.  Probably  the  most  sym¬ 
pathetic  of  all  the  employers  was  the  principal  executive 
who  strenuously  insisted  upon  his  employees’  need  for  per¬ 
sonal  development  and  consistently  carried  this  philosophy 
into  practice. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  BLIND  SPOT  IN  EXECUTIVE  VISION 


DURING  the  past  decade  social  disfavor  against  auto¬ 
cratic  administration  in  industry  has  been  gathering 
strength.  But  it  has  taken  only  the  form  of  general  disap¬ 
proval  toward  harshness,  indifference,  low  wages  or  other 
crassly  illiberal  practices.  It  has  not  been  so  clearly  focused 
as  to  identify  basic  causes  or  to  discriminate  sharply  be¬ 
tween  good  and  bad  policies  and  procedures. 

The  social  conscience  has  not  yet  made  it  plain  that 
democracy  means  opportunity  for  self-development,  for  the 
expansion  of  personality,  for  individual  expression,  for 
“more  of  life.”  It  has  not  yet  openly  disapproved  of  the 
failure  of  industrial  practices  to  extend  such  opportunities. 
It  voices  little  more  than  vague  resentment  against  general 
conditions,  or  equally  vague  desires. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  indefiniteness  of  this  social 
attitude,  its  influence  upon  present-day  executives  is  at 
least  strong  enough  so  that  few  are  bold  or  careless  enough 
openly  to  defy  it.  Rarely,  indeed,  does  the  modern  employer 
dare  to  espouse  an  out-and-out  autocracy.  But  because  of 
the  vagueness  in  his  observers’  attitudes,  because  of  the 
haziness  surrounding  general  conceptions  of  what  he  should 
do  and  can  do,  he  very  easily  can  evade,  if  he  chooses,  any 
genuine  limitation  of  self-centered  power. 

In  general,  there  are  two  marked  ways  in  which  social 
disapproval  of  autocracy  in  industry  modifies  the  behavior 
of  executives.  One  type  of  employer  is  governed  by  the 
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inner  urge  to  maintain  all  possible  power  and  by  the  equally 
strong  urge  for  self-expression.  But  to  gain  approval  or 
avoid  censure  he  may  resort  to  benevolence  or  lavish  gen¬ 
erosity.  Such  specious  acts  are  in  reality  forms  of  self- 
expression.  These  executives  seem  to  have  little  sympathy 
for  workers’  aspirations,  or  understanding  of  their  need  for 
personal  significance  and  growth. 

The  other  type  of  executive  is  characterized  by  greater 
sympathy  and  understanding.  He  shows  a  definite  fellow- 
feeling  with  his  workers.  Appreciating  the  undesirability 
of  repression,  he  forms  grievance  committees  or  institutes 
employee  representation  plans.  He  wants  the  men  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves;  “to  get  their  troubles  off  their  chests.” 
This  attitude  and  these  measures  are  worthy,  but  they  fall 
far  short  of  ultimate  possibilities.  They  represent  only  a 
partial  vision  of  the  large  opportunities  executives  have  for 
leadership  —  opportunities  for  organizing  industries  as 
educative  enterprises  whose  influences  shall  stimulate, 
first,  the  understanding,  and  then,  inevitably,  the  intelli¬ 
gent  participation  of  workers. 

The  range  of  executive  attitude  passes  from  complete 
blindness  to  employees’  vital  needs  and  therefore  utter 
indifference  to  the  possibility  of  satisfying  them,  to  a  par¬ 
tial  vision,  which  at  least  comprehends  the  workers’  need 
for  self-expression,  and  finally  to  an  open-eyed  and  open- 
minded  understanding  of  what  genuine  leadership  is. 
True,  but  few  executives  have  this  last,  yet  those  who  do 
possess  it  present  models  for  imitation  and  provide  genuine 
reasons  for  an  optimistic  outlook  as  well. 

This  range  of  attitude  among  executives  is  paralleled  by  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  that  blind  spot  in  their  vision  which 
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cuts  of  a  realization  of  others'  needs  for  development  and 
growth  — for  a  sense  of  significance  and  worth. 

The  two  types  of  executives  previously  described  present 
an  interesting  contrast.  The  one  feels  only  an  external 
urge  to  conform  to  social  sanctions.  He  acts  largely  through 
apprehensiveness  about  consequences.  His  efforts  are  usu¬ 
ally  a  mere  mask  for  his  underlying  motives,  although  he 
himself  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  the  play  and  force  of  these 
inner  urges.  He  is  an  opportunist,  and  frequently  a  self- 
deceived  one. 

The  other  type  of  executive  feels  the  force  of  social  de¬ 
mands  for  consideration  of  human  values.  He  realizes  that 
employee  self-respect  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated. 
To  meet  social  demands  and  satisfy  his  own  conscience 
(which  is  fully  in  accord  with  such  demands)  he  seeks  ways 
of  enhancing  the  workers’  sense  of  worth.  Whatever  may 
be  the  present  limitations  of  his  practices,  he  at  least  is 
open-minded  and  comparatively  free  from  self-deception. 

The  “Good”  Reason  —  a  Defence 

The  desire  for  social  approval  or  the  fear  of  social  dis¬ 
approval  are  very  prone  to  conflict  with  inner  urges,  pre¬ 
dispositions  or  emotional  bias.  In  this  conflict,  and  in  the 
necessary  attempt  to  adjust  mental  balance,  there  is  found 
a  psychological  phenomenon  intensely  useful  and  deeply 
significant  in  interpreting  the  industrial  relations  philoso¬ 
phies  of  chief  executives.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  conceive 
how  any  analysis  of  this  problem  can  be  successful  without 
serious  thought  about  the  phenomenon  of  “rationaliza¬ 
tion.”  This  is  the  term,  now  widely  current,  used  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  mental  process  of  attempting  to  conceal  a  bias  or 
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inner  urge  not  in  conformity  with  personal  ideals  or  social 
standards.  It  has  been  called  the  giving  of  a  “good” 
reason,  rather  than  the  “real”  reason,  for  conduct.  It 
may  represent  an  attempt  to  avoid  internal  conflicts  or 
dissatisfactions,  or  an  effort  to  escape  social  disapproval. 
“Rationalization”  has  been  defined  as  a  “process  of  self- 
deception  (usually  largely  unconscious)  in  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  conceals  the  real  foundation  of  his  thoughts  by  a 
series  of  adventitious  props.”  Individuals  are  prone  to  act 
because  of  some  strong,  unreasoning  bias.  Then  they  feel 
impelled  to  invent  a  chain  of  reasons  to  explain  their  be¬ 
havior.  Thought  comes  or  action  is  performed  because  of 
some  fixed  mind-set.  Thereafter,  the  individual  builds  up 
a  fictitious  logical  structure  to  justify  himself  in  his  con¬ 
duct  and  to  persuade  himself  and  others  that  a  “good”  — 
that  is,  a  “worthy”  —  reason  prompted  the  thought  or 
action. 

Because  self-sufficient  and  self-expressive  personalities 
are  often  in  control  of  industry,  it  has  become  a  fertile  field 
for  individual  conflicts  and  rationalizations.  Especially 
has  this  been  true  since  social  attitudes  have  been  more  and 
more  sharply  set  against  greed  or  power  at  the  expense  of 
workers.  The  need  for  cloaking  these  unworthy  desires 
becomes  imperative.  The  need  for  inner  peace  or  social 
approbation  makes  it  necessary,  first,  to  find  “good  rea¬ 
sons”  for  acts  inspired  by  unpopular  motives,  and  second, 
wherever  possible,  to  perform  other  acts  to  nullify  the 
undesirable  ones.  Thus  there  occurs  a  rationalization,  not 
only  in  words  but  also  in  actions.  “Welfare  work,”  for 
example,  is  sometimes  a  type  of  organized  industrial  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  as  is  the  explanation  that  management  feels  its 
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responsibility  too  keenly  to  delegate  it  to  workers.  The 
essence  of  rationalization  on  the  part  of  individual  execu¬ 
tives  is  self-deception  and  the  desire  for  popular  approval. 
The  latter  is  especially  significant.  An  executive  does  and 
says  many  things  with  the  hope  that  others  will  impute  to 
him  worthy  motives  for  some  specific  act  or,  indeed,  for 
his  general  management  of  an  organization. 

Many  personnel  departments,  even  those  extensively 
organized,  are  what  one  executive  described  as  “mere 
fronts.”  This  term  is  especially  applicable  where  such  de¬ 
partments  are  definitely  ordered  not  to  interfere  with  “pro¬ 
duction,”  and  where  the  personnel  staff  is  definitely  given 
to  understand  that  its  function  is  not  an  integral  part  of 
the  administration.  The  inference  that  the  executive  hopes 
to  gain  credit  for  an  insincere  plan  is  not  difficult  to  draw, 
while  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  any  .^//-deception  is 
present. 

That  the  use  of  “welfare”  departments  is  to  impress 
patrons  and  the  public  is  indicated  when  an  especially 
large  amount  of  direct  publicity  is  used  concerning  these 
efforts.  While  such  methods  characterize  certain  enter¬ 
prises,  a  few  were  found  where,  in  marked  contrast,  execu¬ 
tives  revealed  a  simple  feeling  of  obligation  actuating  wel¬ 
fare  efforts.  Two  of  these  men  were  very  much  averse  to 
publicity  concerning  management’s  service  to  employees. 
One  strongly  asserted  that  it  made  no  difference  whether 
this  welfare  work  affected  immediately,  remotely,  or  not 
at  all,  the  bulk  of  sales  or  the  attitude  of  customers  —  it 
was  an  obligation.  The  other  executive  opposed  any  pub¬ 
licity  whatever  about  the  type  and  extent  of  his  personnel 
efforts.  He  was  so  emphatic  and  consistent  in  this  that  he 
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was  leaning  backward,  as  the  interviewer  felt.  Moreover, 
he  was  truly  hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel,  for  a  general 
knowledge  of  his  attitude,  methods  and  success  would  have 
had  a  healthful  influence  upon  American  industry. 

Rationalization  of  Autocratic  Tendencies 

Striking  illustrations  of  rationalization  were  apparent  in 
the  attitudes  of  certain  employers  whose  autocratic  ten¬ 
dencies,  even  if  not  obvious  to  themselves,  were  easy  to 
detect.  In  two  instances,  executives  attempted  to  justify 
acts  inspiring  fear  in  the  workers,  on  the  ground  that  fear 
is  a  useful  motive  in  industrial  relations.  Then  they  has¬ 
tened  to  expatiate  at  length  upon  the  great  importance  of 
their  “welfare  work.”  It  was  natural  to  suspect  a  conflict 
of  attitudes  or  to  infer  that  the  assumed  benevolence  was  a 
mere  cloak.  When  this  type  of  executive  repeatedly  em¬ 
phasizes  the  profitableness  of  welfare  work,  stating  to  busi¬ 
ness  associates  and  other  executives  that  “it  pays  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,”  although  there  is  no  accounting  system  for 
proving  this,  the  effort  to  gain  approval  from  another  audi¬ 
ence  is  glaringly  apparent.  The  underlying  motives  seem 
clear  —  a  desire  for  power  and  a  haunting  fear  of  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  relinquish  it.  This  sheer  autocracy  is  coupled,  in 
the  first  place,  with  the  strong  desire  to  gain  social  approval 
by  exhibiting  benevolence,  and,  in  the  second,  to  avoid  the 
disapproval  of  hard-headed  business  associates  by  justifying 
the  large  expenditures  involved  in  welfare  work.  In  each 
case  fear  is  evident  - —  fear  of  losing  power,  fear  of  having 
fear  known,  and  fear  of  losing  caste  with  business  associates 
because  of  impractical  schemes. 

Quite  opposite  in  tone  was  the  quiet,  convincing  answer  of 
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another  chief  executive  to  the  questions:  “Do  your  em¬ 
ployees  appreciate  your  welfare  activities?  Do  these  efforts 
pay  you  in  dollars  and  cents?”  He  replied  that  he  would 
carry  on  this  kind  of  work  whether  employees  welcomed  it 
or  not.  He  did  not  know  whether  or  not  it  paid,  and  ap¬ 
parently  cared  little.  But  he  did  feel  that  it  met  a  definite 
human  obligation,  and  so  was  a  fair  charge  upon  any  in¬ 
dustrial  establishment. 

One  executive  explained  that  he  told  workers  directly 
that  the  company  promoted  welfare  activities  because  it 
considered  them  “good  business.”  Apparently,  this  asser¬ 
tion  was  based  on  the  belief  that  employees  would  resent 
paternalistic  endeavor  but  would  respond  favorably  to 
“frankness.”  It  was,  of  course,  an  attempt  to  gain  their 
approval.  In  other  industries,  however,  equally  frank  ac¬ 
knowledgments  of  welfare  work  as  an  obligation,  have 
earned  even  more  good  will  from  employees. 

Self-deception  is  often  quite  evident  to  almost  every  one 
but  the  self-deceiver.  The  bank  president,  who  was  certain 
that  his  recently  inaugurated  profit-sharing  and  bonus  plans 
were  responsible  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  bank,  ap¬ 
peared  serenely  unaware  of  the  inconsistencies  involved  in 
this  belief.  A  new  policy  of  branch-banking,  vigorously 
executed  by  the  management,  caused  the  expansion  at  this 
time.  In  this  policy,  neither  sub-executives  nor  rank-and- 
file  workers  had  any  vital  part.  The  executive  wished  to 
believe,  possibly  did  believe,  that  the  morale  of  his  organi¬ 
zation  was  high,  and  that  this  high  morale  resulted  from 
the  financial  incentives  which  he  so  much  favored.  Yet  his 
attitude  in  most  respects  was  one  from  which  only  an  in¬ 
ferior  type  of  morale  could  be  expected  to  result.  At  this 
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time  the  bank  was  reputed  to  be  making  many  errors. 
Much  of  the  responsibility  for  these  might  well  have  been 
chargeable  to  the  low  morale  of  subordinates. 

In  a  number  of  other  cases,  executives  had  a  general  con¬ 
viction  that  widespread  satisfaction  prevailed  among  rank- 
and-file  employees.  These  convictions  seemed  based  upon 
desires,  rather  than  upon  assured  facts.  Very  different 
beliefs  often  proved  to  be  held  by  other,  more  impartial 
observers  —  as  by  most  of  the  employees  interviewed. 

“Face-Saving” 

The  avoidance  of  social  discredit,  sometimes  called  “sav¬ 
ing  one’s  face,”  is  a  type  of  negative  rationalization  as 
illuminating  as  is  the  positive  attempt  to  gain  credit.  One 
executive  gave  naive,  not  to  say  far-fetched,  reasons  why 
no  sons  of  his  workers  ever  applied  for  jobs  in  his  plant. 
Management  practices  and  working  conditions  there  were 
anything  but  attractive.  The  reasons,  however,  why  no 
member  of  the  second  generation  cared  to  apply  for  em¬ 
ployment  were,  he  was  positive,  the  common  desire  of 
mothers  for  “white  collar”  jobs  for  their  sons,  and  also  the 
practice  in  the  American  public  school  of  firing  the  ambition 
of  every  boy  to  become  president  of  the  United  States. 

Another  executive  attempted  to  explain  the  partial  fail¬ 
ure  of  an  elaborate  plan  of  employee  stock  ownership,  and 
also  the  lack  of  much-needed  personnel  activities.  He  as¬ 
serted  that  his  workers  were  largely  of  the  migratory  class, 
hence  took  no  interest  in  owning  stock  and  would  not  be 
benefited  by  any  personnel  program.  This  type  of  reason¬ 
ing  in  a  circle  —  of  giving  cause  for  effect  - — -  is  still  more 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  refusal  of  a  second  executive  even 
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to  consider  any  type  of  personnel  activity  until  employees’ 
mistakes  greatly  decreased  in  number  and  general  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  high  labor  turnover  correspondingly  diminished! 

Degrees  op  Rationalization 

A  wide  range  in  the  degree  of  rationalization  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  these  investigations.  The  final  results  in  some 
instances  have  been  decidedly  beneficial,  one  must  admit. 
In  one  of  the  most  elaborate  welfare  programs  in  the  coun¬ 
try  no  advertising  expense  is  spared  in  the  attempt  to 
achieve  social  favor.  But  surprisingly  far-reaching  and 
intensive  has  been  the  endeavor  to  make  this  program  ef¬ 
fective.  In  fact,  one  of  the  chief  projects  and  problems  of 
management  has  been  the  education  of  older  executives  in 
the  systematic  expenditure  of  money  upon  such  activities. 
The  splendidly  intelligent  and  thoroughly  conscientious 
welfare  work  bears  interesting  testimony  to  the  force  of 
rationalistic  efforts.  It  meets  many  real  needs  and  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  valuable,  individually  and  socially. 

One  chief  executive  already  described  insisted  strenu¬ 
ously  upon  courtesy  and  individual  treatment  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  process.  After  the  men  assumed  their  duties, 
however,  this  administrator  showed  not  the  slightest  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  craving  for  meaningful  work.  He  seemed 
intentionally  to  make  one  exception  to  an  otherwise  com¬ 
pletely  autocratic  attitude.  It  is  not  idle  to  consider  this 
curious  exception  as  a  kind  of  unconscious  balancing  of  his 
other  and  illiberal  attitudes  and  practices.  By  means  of  it 
he  was  apparently  trying  to  escape  an  odium  which,  he 
feared,  might  attach  to  ungenerous  acts  —  and  all  perhaps 
without  himself  being  aware  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  pro- 
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cess  he  was  undergoing.  His  was  an  almost  perfect  example 
of  the  tendency  to  maintain  “logic-tight”  mental  com¬ 
partments. 

The  extremes  of  rationalization  are  well  presented  in  two 
illustrations  based  on  several  interviews.  One  concerned 
the  owner  and  executive  of  a  moderate-sized  manufacturing 
organization.  Aided  by  very  favorable  general  conditions, 
he  was  making  his  enterprise  a  profitable  one,  although  his 
wage  scales  were  as  low  as  he  could  keep  them  and  yet  main¬ 
tain  a  supply  of  labor.  He  was  active  in  a  religious  body. 
At  a  meeting  largely  attended  by  members  of  this  church, 
he  heard  a  certain  plan  of  “industrial  democracy”  dis¬ 
cussed.  Feeling  the  intense  appeal  of  the  plan  to  the  idealism 
of  these  people,  he  sought  further  details  regarding  its  op¬ 
eration.  He  even  authorized  preliminary  steps  toward 
introducing  it  into  his  own  industry.  When  he  learned, 
however,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  reveal  something  of 
the  financial  details  of  his  enterprise,  he  quickly  withdrew 
this  authorization,  refusing  to  consider  any  further  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  plan. 

Another  illustration  of  obvious  rationalization  was  found 
in  an  executive’s  explanation  for  his  feeling  that  any  form 
of  profit-sharing  was  dangerous.  Under  such  a  plan,  he 
thought,  employees  could  legally  examine  the  books  of  the 
company  at  any  time.  They  might  find,  for  example,  that 
eight  per  cent  was  deducted  each  year  for  depreciation  of 
machinery  and  equipment.  Being  ignorant  of  such  mat¬ 
ters,  they  might  think  this  too  large  a  percentage  (since  it 
reduced  their  share  in  the  profits),  and  might  insist  that 
the  figure  be  cut  to  two  per  cent.  The  man  of  straw  which 
this  executive  carefully  constructed  out  of  his  objection  to 
profit-sharing  was  hardly  convincing. 
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An  equally  clear  case  of  rationalization  is  found  in  the 
reason  which  an  executive  gave  for  employing  “  under¬ 
cover”  men.  These  operatives,  he  insisted,  were  used 
largely  for  the  constructive  purpose  of  reporting  to  him 
any  evidences  they  found  of  foremen  mistreating  workers. 
Apparently  these  men  actually  were  so  used,  but  it  was 
evident  that  this  was  not  their  only  or  their  chief  function. 
For  little  thought  had  been  given  to  any  other  means  than 
this  for  ascertaining  the  type  of  morale  in  the  plant.  And 
personnel  practices  there  were  elementary,  to  say  the  least. 

In  the  process  of  rationalization,  self-deception  is  not 
always  complete.  Frequently  the  executive  shows  a  stir¬ 
ring  of  conscience,  by  his  admission  that  he  is  not  conforming 
to  social  sanctions.  One  general  manager  of  a  large  retail 
organization  expressed  an  attitude  rather  typical  of  many 
executives  in  this  kind  of  industry.  He  was  strongly  benev¬ 
olent,  but,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  just  as  strongly  opposed 
to  any  degree  of  significant  self-expression  on  the  workers’ 
part.  After  expressing  opposition  to  any  form  of  employee 
self-realization,  he  said  apologetically:  “I  know  this  is  not 
according  to  a  good  many  modern  ideas,  but  it  is  our  way 
of  looking  at  it.  After  all,  we  have  a  very  good  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  we  don’t  feel  that  we  need  such  things.” 

The  possibility  of  any  executive  being  self-deceived  by 
certain  observed  attitudes  and  practices  seemed  incon¬ 
ceivable.  Even  to  the  perpetrator  some  acts  must  have 
brought  a  consciousness  of  hypocrisy.  The  entire  abandon¬ 
ment  of  personnel  plans,  especially  of  “welfare  work,”  and 
the  frank  employment  of  personnel  methods  as  weapons  of 
industrial  warfare,  to  “beat  the  unions,”  fall  into  this 
category.  Other  illustrations  are  those  warnings  to  the  per- 
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sonnel  force  not  to  “interfere  with  production,”  and  elab¬ 
orate  welfare  programs  accompanied  by  an  extremely  low 
wage  scale.  Such  attitudes  are  reminiscent  of  those  of  past 
generations  when,  in  combating  proposals  to  reduce  the 
working  day  from  twelve  hours  to  eleven  or  ten,  certain  ex¬ 
ecutives  almost  shed  tears  in  their  fear  that  their  employees 
would  not  earn  adequate  wages. 

The  desire  for  individual  and  social  approval,  so  basic  in 
any  process  of  rationalization,  is  one  of  the  chief  marks  of 
the  self-centered  employer.  When  an  aggravated  wage 
grievance  was  reported  to  a  certain  chief  executive,  his 
only  reaction  was  one  of  evident  complacence  over  the  fact 
that  the  employee  concerned  had  remarked,  “If  he  (the 
president)  knew  of  my  case,  he’d  fix  it  up  at  once.”  “Yes,” 
said  this  executive,  “I  believe  they  all  have  a  lot  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  me.”  Yet  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  urgent 
need  for  a  better  means  of  classifying  types  of  work,  and  of 
allowing  workers  to  participate  in  the  definition  of  their 
duties,  so  that  agreements  could  be  reached,  from  the  em¬ 
ployees’  standpoint,  about  what  constituted  “fairness.” 

Another  executive  was  eager  to  repeat  the  statement  of 
one  of  his  plant  foremen  in  a  recent  meeting:  “We  are  work¬ 
men,  but  our  president  works  all  the  time.”  Whether  there 
was  any  connection  between  this  remark  and  the  executive’s 
strenuous  objection  to  employee  meetings  as  a  part  of 
factory  practice  is  a  matter  for  conjecture. 

The  controlling  executive  of  one  large  organization,  un¬ 
like  many  other  employers,  had  frequently  made  declara¬ 
tions  about  the  nature  of  industrial  relationships  and  his 
attitude  toward  them.  Yet  his  replies  to  questions  which 
many  executives  had  found  to  be  thought-provoking  did  not 
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reveal  a  comprehensive  philosophy  of  the  subject.  He  re¬ 
peatedly  inveighed  against  any  form  of  welfare  work.  His 
opposition  was  based  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
“ self-respect  of  the  American  workingman.”  There  was  not 
throughout  his  organization,  however,  the  slightest  attempt 
to  appeal  to  or  maintain  such  self-respect.  It  was  found  to 
be  one  of  the  few  remaining  organizations  in  which  there  is 
no  centralized  employment  system,  but  where  foremen  are 
permitted  to  “hire  and  fire ”  at  will.  Nothing  whatever  was 
done  to  enlighten  the  workers  about  the  use  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  prospects  of  the  business,  the  difficulties  of 
management,  or  any  of  the  larger  matters  touching  the 
significance  of  their  work.  No  attempt  had  ever  been  made 
to  regularize  employment.  The  organization  was  vastly 
expanded  or  closely  contracted  to  meet  varying  special 
needs.  Labor  turnover  was  admittedly  high,  while  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  plant  for  general  working  conditions  was 
decidedly  bad.  In  view  of  all  this,  the  emphasis  upon  “self- 
respect”  appeared  hollow  indeed.  The  conclusion  might 
well  be  warranted  that  these  pronouncements  were  little 
else  than  excuses  for  not  spending  money  upon  welfare 
features.  The  executive’s  entire  attitude  seemed  to  involve 
a  rather  weak  attempt  to  gain  social  approval  upon  the  basis 
of  words  alone.  Certainly  the  great  abundance  of  words 
formed  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  dearth  of  deeds  in  the  way 
of  organization  achievements. 

Employee  Awareness  of  Executive  Attitude 

To  one  who  has  approached  employees  with  any  degree 
of  open-mindedness  and  sympathy  there  comes  a  realization 
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of  their  surprising  awareness  of  their  superiors’  exact  atti¬ 
tudes.  It  seems  almost  intuitive  in  its  penetration  to  the 
real  motives  which  underlie  the  attitudes  and  practices  of 
executives.  Workers  are  very  conscious  of  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  employed,  promoted,  trained,  compensated, 
and,  in  general,  adjusted  to  the  organization  of  which  they 
become  a  part.  They  are  astonishingly  apt  in  inferring  the 
philosophies  which  inspire  or  permit  these  methods  — 
whether  they  are  those  of  their  immediate  superiors  or  those 
of  the  final  sources  of  power  and  sanction. 

One  of  the  most  significant  factors  in  the  problem  of  in¬ 
dustrial  unrest  is  the  mental  process  by  which  workers 
form  these  judgments.  While  they  often  discern  with 
startling  directness  the  real  motives  behind  attitudes  and 
actions,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  seem  to  realize  that  there  is 
any  self-deception  on  the  executive’s  part.  They  think  of 
him  as  fully  aware  of  everything  he  does  and  of  his  reason 
for  doing  it.  They  make  no  allowances.  Consequently, 
where  there  is  rationalization,  the  workmen  are  very  likely 
to  regard  their  employer  as  insincere,  hypocritical  and  even 
vicious  in  his  attitude. 

Employees  often  bitterly  resent  the  executive  parading 
his  “welfare  work”  before  the  world  —  attempting  thereby 
to  win  publicity  and  social  approbation  —  while  he  main¬ 
tains  wages  at  a  minimum  or  only  a  little  above  it.  One  of 
them  expressed  it:  “Hell,  eighteen  dollars  a  week  and  this 
welfare  talk  don’t  jibe!”  They  boldly  question  their  em¬ 
ployer’s  sincerity  and  honesty.  “He  knows  doggone  well 
how  he  makes  Aw  money.  Bunk!” 
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Rationalizing  —  Not  Reasoning 

The  problem  of  human  relationships  which  all  industrial 
executives  are  obligated  to  try  to  solve  is  complicated  and 
difficult.  It  is  a  dual  problem  of  defining  the  methods  by 
which  individual  adjustments  of  employees  can  best  be 
made,  and  of  inspiring  subordinate  executives  to  use  these 
methods  so  as  to  bring  the  most  success  and  satisfaction. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  surely  requires  that  intellectual 
rather  than  emotional  forces  shall  predominate.  Executives 
must  recognize  their  own  deep-seated  desires  and  motives 
and  promptly  neutralize  such  as  are  found  to  be  anti-social. 
Emotional  attitudes  which  they  themselves  create  among 
employees  must  also  be  treated  objectively.  The  very 
nature  of  the  problem  and  the  many  failures  in  the  past 
call  for  cool,  dispassionate  reason  and  creative  intelligence. 

The  degree  to  which  understanding  functions,  or  fails  to 
do  so,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  it  is  made  subser¬ 
vient  to  self-expression,  was  illustrated  by  two  chief  execu¬ 
tives  interviewed  in  the  course  of  this  study.  One  of  these 
discovered,  evidently  with  deep  relief,  that  his  workers  did 
not  want  to  know  the  larger  policies  of  his  business  or  to 
have  any  part  in  their  administration.  At  first,  because  of 
the  hue  and  cry  for  methods  permitting  self-expression  of 
employees,  he  had  feared  that  such  methods  really  involved 
handing  over  to  them  large  matters  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration,1  financial  and  otherwise.  When  he  later  discovered 
that  this  was  erroneous  — -  when  it  was  proved  that  work¬ 
ers  were  not  interested  in  such  authority  —  he  quickly 

1  This  misconception  regarding  current  practices  in  employee  representa¬ 
tion  is  surprisingly  general.  It  doubtless  involves  a  covert  fear. 
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“dropped  the  whole  employee  representation  idea.”  He 
then  felt  justified  in  promptly  accepting  and  eagerly  de¬ 
fending  a  pure  wage-and-labor  relationship  with  his  work¬ 
ers,  asserting  that  this  was  all  that  they  themselves  wanted. 
His  rejection  of  the  employee  representation  plan  was  final 
and  conclusive,  and  the  reasons  —  to  him  — -  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

With  the  second  executive,  a  similar  discovery  that  his 
conception  of  the  employee  representation  plan  was  wrong 
led  instead  to  open-minded  inquiries  about  the  reasons  why 
many  of  these  plans  appeared  successful.  Less  hampered 
by  autocratic  desires,  he  showed  a  sincere  wish  to  know,  an 
eager  and  unclouded  understanding,  that  enabled  him  to 
reach  a  much  more  rational  viewpoint.  As  a  consequence, 
he  is  said  today  to  have  made  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
successes  in  employee  representation  of  any  industrial  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  country. 

When  confronted  with  the  inconsistencies  and  inade¬ 
quacies  that  develop  from  their  philosophy  or  practice, 
executives  react  in  widely  varying,  but  interesting  ways. 
One  strongly  anti-union  employer  stoutly  affirmed  his 
complete  lack  of  fear  of  any  interference  from  the  unions. 
Yet  he  thoroughly  distrusted  the  idea  of  employee  repre¬ 
sentation,  because,  as  he  confessed  in  an  unguarded  mo¬ 
ment,  “the  unions  might  find  in  such  a  plan  an  entering 
wedge.”  When  this  contradiction  in  his  attitude  was  pointed 
out,  he  explained  that,  even  though  he  would  not  be  fearful 
about  the  outcome,  such  an  occurrence  might  cause  him 
considerable  trouble. 

To  another  executive  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  prob¬ 
able  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  wages  in  his  organiza- 
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tion  was  the  lack  of  any  proper  job  classification.  The 
situation  was  illustrated  and  further  emphasized  by  a  de¬ 
scription  of  an  outstanding  and  serious  wage  grievance. 
But  the  response  of  the  president  showed  his  lack  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  for  he  utterly  failed  to  grasp  the  idea  of  this  funda¬ 
mental  need. 

A  third  chief  executive  seemed  unusually  sincere  in  want¬ 
ing  his  workers  to  feel  his  respect  for  them.  He  manifested 
genuine  interest  in  examples  of  the  inadequate  way  in 
which  subordinate  executives  expressed  his  attitude.  He 
showed  no  defensive  reaction  whatever  to  suggestions,  but 
on  the  contrary,  displayed  a  spontaneous  eagerness  to  hear 
them. 

Executive  Thinking  Inhibited  by  Feeling 

There  is  little  doubt  that  feelings,  especially  of  an  an¬ 
tagonistic  or  self-centered  nature,  inhibit  thought.  Thus 
they  militate  strongly  against  an  organization’s  effective¬ 
ness.  For  an  executive  to  yield  to  these  emotions  may 
indeed  prove  very  costly.  And,  from  the  very  nature  of  his 
office,  no  more  vital  responsibility  can  be  assumed  by  an 
employer  than  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  degree  of 
effectiveness  throughout  his  organization.  Yet  his  insis¬ 
tence  upon  an  unlimited  degree  of  expression  for  himself, 
and  an  almost  wholly  emotional  approach  to  the  solution 
of  his  human  problems  may  prevent  the  successful  dis¬ 
charge  of  this  responsibility.  Many  executives  seem  to 
spend  a  tremendous  amount  of  emotion  and  energy  in  re¬ 
senting  ideas  and  individuals.  A  number  of  them  have 
created  actual  personal  devils.  These  in  some  cases  bear 
the  names  of  labor  leaders;  in  others,  those  of  less  conspicu¬ 
ous  individuals. 
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Even  where  executive  desires  are  benevolent,  they  are 
likely  to  be  utterly  ineffective  because  of  their  vagueness. 
All  of  the  individual’s  energy  is  used  up  in  merely  “feeling 
right”  about  the  problem,  while  doing  nothing.  Cases 
without  number  of  “right”  desires  and  attitudes  were  found 
during  the  year  of  interviewing.  Probably  the  most  common 
was  “fairness.”  Another  frequently  expressed  but  almost 
meaningless  statement  was  that  the  chief  executive’s  “door 
was  open”  to  any  of  his  workers,  even  the  humblest.  Few 
indeed  were  the  employees  in  such  organizations  who  even 
knew  that  the  executive  had.  said  that  his  door  was  open. 
Fewer  believed  it.  Fewest  of  all  were  those  who  had  the 
assurance  and  temerity  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Mistaking  the  Will  for  the  Deed 

Avowals  of  the  “golden  rule”  as  an  industrial  policy  were 
frequently  heard.  These  assertions  were  nearly  always  fol¬ 
lowed  by  assurances  that  this  attitude  was  passed  down  to 
sub-executives,  becoming  their  attitude  likewise.  Several 
employers  became  enthusiastic  when  describing  the  large 
opportunities  offered  subordinates  for  advancement  in  their 
establishments.  In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  was  any 
real  promotional  plan  discovered.  And  those  opportunities 
so  glowingly  described  from  above,  employees  regarded  with 
indifference  and  lack  of  conviction.  Contrary  to  the  execu¬ 
tive’s  belief,  such  workers  usually  had  yet  to  be  convinced 
that  promotion  was  not  largely  a  matter  of  favoritism  or 
personal  bias. 

Slogans  are  sometimes  suggestive  of  the  real  level  of  gen¬ 
eral  organization  effectiveness.  Too  often,  however,  their 
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obvious  purpose  is  advertising.  Yet  they  may  indicate  a 
wish  on  the  part  of  management  that  such  conditions  as 
those  advertised  might  really  obtain.  To  this  degree,  they 
represent  “right”  desires.  It  is  not  often  that  conditions 
are  found  to  be  what  the  circulation  of  such  slogans  as 
“Cooperation,”  “A  Family  Spirit,”  “Where  Men  and 
Management  Work  Together,”  and  “Every  Worker  a 
Partner”  seems  to  indicate. 

Back  of  the  futility  of  such  slogans  lies  the  inadequacy 
of  mere  “right  desires.”  And  back  of  this  insufficiency  is  a 
lack  of  respect  for  the  complicated  nature  of  the  human 
problem  in  every  organization.  Without  this  respect  on  the 
part  of  the  employer,  there  is  no  incentive  for  him  either  to 
learn  how  to  solve  the  problem  or  to  delegate  responsibility 
for  its  proper  treatment. 

Exact  Knowledge,  or  Dream  Worlds? 

Until  some  means  can  be  found  by  which  principal  execu¬ 
tives  can  inform  themselves  regularly  regarding  the  morale 
of  their  organizations,  especially  with  regard  to  the  rank- 
and-file  employees,  they  will  live  in  unsubstantial  dream 
worlds  —  worlds  in  which  the  final  test  of  their  attitudes 
and  policies  is  merely  the  degree  of  their  own  satisfaction. 
In  such  conditions  self-deception  becomes  all  too  easily  a 
constant  practice.  With  no  measurement  by  reality,  with 
no  judgment  by  results,  the  executive  will  inevitably  as¬ 
sume  the  actual  existence  of  conditions  which  he  merely 
wishes  to  have  exist. 

A  bank  president  was  saying  he  was  devoutly  thankful 
that  clerks  could  not  be  organized  into  unions  as  in  some 
European  countries.  Yet  at  the  very  moment,  as  his  em- 
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ployees  were  leaving  the  rear  door  for  lunch,  they  were 
being  solicited  to  join  such  a  union,  and  many  were  actually 
joining.  Another  executive,  widely  known  for  benevolence 
within  and  without  his  organization,  was  certain  that  his 
own  generous  attitude  would  “filter  down,”  inspiring  fair 
and  sympathetic  treatment  of  employees.  Yet  many  of  his 
workers  were  bitterly  resentful  toward  their  department 
heads,  and  the  practice  of  sabotage  was  widespread  in  this 
organization. 

The  president  of  a  certain  corporation  was  sure  that  he 
could  “sense”  dissatisfaction  in  his  company.  He  was 
equally  certain  that  he  would  learn  almost  immediately 
of  any  favoritism  in  promotions.  Yet  dissatisfaction  at  the 
lack  of  promotional  opportunities  as  well  as  conviction  of 
unfair  practices  was  the  outstanding  grievance  among  his 
employees.  Another  chief  executive  had  the  hackneyed 
“open  door”  slogan  constantly  on  his  lips.  It  was  evident 
that  he  did  not  suspect  how  generally  his  subordinates 
feared  him.  The  principal  figure  in  a  large  retail  organiza¬ 
tion  professed  a  deep  respect  for  the  attitude  of  his  employ¬ 
ees.  He  stated  that  he  was  opposed  to  pension  plans  of  any 
kind  because  he  did  not  want  the  workers  to  feel  an  artificial 
obligation  to  stay  with  the  organization.  Yet  he  evidently 
saw  no  need  whatever  for  any  direct  information  regarding 
their  general  morale.  On  labor  turnover  records,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  placed  absolutely  no  value. 

Mental  Facts 

There  is  an  outstanding  need  for  methods  which  will 
make  systematic  and  thorough  the  treatment  of  human 
problems  in  any  organization.  There  is  also  a  great  need 
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for  more  respect  on  the  part  of  the  average  executive  for 
mental  facts.  This  means  the  need  for  a  more  scientific 
attitude  and  approach.  Such  an  attitude  would  recognize 
that  any  conditions  involving  workers  in  an  organization 
represent  actual  mental  factors  and  forces  —  real  though 
unseen.  By  means  of  the  scientific  approach,  the  adminis¬ 
trator  could  face  the  problem,  evaluate  its  various  elements, 
and  grapple  with  it  dispassionately.  If  he  had  a  scientific 
attitude,  he  would  no  more  emotionally  interpret  an  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  situation  than  he  would  thus  attempt  to 
solve  a  problem  in  physics. 

There  are  countless  illustrations  showing  how  meaning¬ 
less,  to  workers  whose  personal  experiences  contradict  the 
executive’s  assertions,  are  such  statements  as  the  one  which 
the  employer  so  often  makes  that  “wages  are  fair.”  Two 
employees  called  “truckers”  worked  not  far  apart  in  a  large 
factory.  One  loaded  freight  cars  with  packages  and  boxes 
of  valuable  merchandise.  He  also  made  out  all  the  papers 
and  carried  on  the  necessary  bookkeeping.  The  other 
trucker  simply  dumped  refuse  in  piles.  These  men,  because 
both  handled  trucks,  were  classed  alike.  Although  a  mis¬ 
take  in  the  one  man’s  work  might  have  cost  hundreds  of 
dollars,  he  received  the  same  wage  as  the  other  worker, 
whose  mistakes  could  not  cost  the  company  more  than  a 
dollar  or  a  few  minutes’  time.  That  wages  were  fair  was 
loudly  proclaimed  by  the  management  of  this  organization, 
but  employees’  first-hand  knowledge  of  many  similar  dis¬ 
crepancies  prevented  a  general  agreement  with  such  pro¬ 
nouncements. 

One  executive  earnestly  declared  that  the  wages  he  paid 
and  the  basis  upon  which  they  were  adjusted  were  exactly 
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“fair.”  The  accompanying  chart1  shows  the  actual  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wages  in  his  organization  when  jobs  were  care¬ 
fully  classified  according  to  the  training  necessary  for  each, 
the  responsibility  involved,  and  the  skill  required.  The 
astonishing  discrepancies  between  the  degree  of  importance 
of  the  various  jobs  and  the  salaries  paid  are  eloquent. 

The  significance  of  the  chart  as  a  test  of  “fair”  wage  ad¬ 
justments  is  brought  out  by  comparisons  such  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  between  the  employee  of  more  than  three 
years’  experience  in  Zone  5,  who  received  $80  a  month,  and 
the  two  beginners  of  less  than  one  year’s  experience  in 
Zone  1,  who  were  receiving  $120  a  month  each;  or  that 
between  the  same  employee  in  Zone  5  at  $80  and  his  fellow  - 
worker  of  the  same  zone  and  length  of  service,  who  was  paid 
a  salary  of  $1 50  monthly.  The  chart  also  shows  such  anoma¬ 
lies  as  the  fact  that  23  workers  each  received  $120  a  month, 
although  in  qualifications  they  ranged  from  two  beginners 
in  Zone  1  to  one  man  with  over  five  years’  service  in  Zone  4; 
or  that  24  workers,  all  of  less  than  one  year’s  experience  in 
Zone  3,  were  being  paid,  in  spite  of  their  equal  qualifica- 

1  The  chart  shows  “zones”  of  employment,  arranged  vertically  in  as¬ 
cending  order.  Zone  6  thus  includes  the  positions  requiring  most  skill, 
training,  and  responsibility;  Zone  1,  those  calling  for  relatively  little  skill 
and  for  little  or  no  responsibility.  Each  zone  is  subdivided  into  groups 
depending  on  the  men’s  length  of  service  in  that  particular  zone.  Thus, 
the  lowest  line  on  the  chart  is  that  of  workers  of  less  than  one  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  positions  of  least  skill  in  the  organization,  while  the  top¬ 
most  line  is  that  of  employees  of  more  than  five  years’  experience  in  the 
positions  involving  most  skill  and  responsibility. 

Salaries  are  indicated  by  the  horizontal  scale  at  the  foot  of  the  chart. 
Each  cross  on  the  chart  therefore  represents  a  worker  in  a  given  zone  of 
employment,  and  shows  the  length  of  his  service,  and  the  salary  he  receives. 
This  classification  is  the  result  of  weeks  of  study,  and  was  accepted  by  the 
management  as  accurate. 
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tions,  at  nine  different  monthly  rates,  ranging  from  $65 
to  $120. 

No  truth  is  more  fundamental  in  industrial  relationships 
than  that  some  participation  in  decisions  is  necessary  on  the 
part  of  those  affected  by  them.  Before  there  can  be  agree¬ 
ment  regarding  “fairness,”  there  must  be  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  basis  for  judgment,  and,  therefore,  some 
objective  means  for  making  such  judgments.  Some  way 
must  be  found  which  will  avoid  the  confusion  and  error 
attendant  upon  situations  where  prejudice,  opinions,  and 
guesses  may  so  easily  dominate  the  making  of  decisions.  It 
is  obviously  impossible  for  an  individual  or  group  to  engage 
in  the  necessary  organization  activities  involving  compli¬ 
cated  and  difficult  human  adjustments  — •  such  as  employ¬ 
ment,  promotion,  remuneration,  and  training  — -  without  the 
aid  of  systematic  and  objective  methods.  No  executive 
would  feel  himself  capable  of  holding  in  mind  any  consider¬ 
able  number  of  facts,  of  comparing  them  and  drawing  from 
them  important  conclusions,  when  these  facts  involved  such 
matters  as  finances  or  production.  Yet  many  do  this  very 
thing  with  the  most  elusive  and  difficult  problems,  those 
having  to  do  with  human  beings.  Such  an  executive  has 
surely  developed  a  blind  spot  in  his  industrial  vision  which 
makes  him  short-sighted,  not  only  to  human  welfare,  but 
to  his  own  best  interests  as  well. 

To  summarize:  The  various  attitudes  and  practices  pre¬ 
sented  in  these  investigations  point  to  an  overwhelming 
necessity  for  new  means  of  interpretation  and  procedure. 
There  is  need,  in  the  first  place,  for  an  executive  philosophy 
which  will  embrace  a  full  statement  of  human  obligations. 
Then  there  is  need  for  management  methods  for  the  just, 
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impartial  and  systematic  treatment  of  complicated  human 
problems.  Finally,  there  is  need  for  some  means  of  defi¬ 
nitely  evaluating  organization  conditions  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  guidance  of  management.  All  these  factors,  ele¬ 
ments  of  human  administration,  should  occupy  at  least  as 
high  a  level  of  importance  as  that  held  by  the  elements  of 
physical  administration. 


PART  II 


EXECUTIVE  FUNCTION 

THE  EMPLOYER’S  TASK  AND  ITS  HANDLING 


CHAPTER  V 


NEEDS  WHICH  LOOM  UP 

THE  foregoing  chapters  have  pointed  out  certain  widely 
prevalent  defects  in  executive  vision.  In  some  cases 
the  outstanding  problem  of  human  relationships  in  indus¬ 
try  has  not  been  discovered  at  all.  In  many  other  cases  the 
problem  is  seen,  but  is  badly  distorted  by  the  lens  of  execu¬ 
tive  prejudice  or  of  indifference  through  which  it  is  viewed. 
Accompanying  these  defects  in  vision  are  defects  in  the 
functions  which  bear  upon  the  problem.  If  executive  func¬ 
tioning  is  to  be  readjusted  to  a  better  bearing  on  human 
relationships  in  industry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  necessary 
directions  of  that  adjustment  be  made  clear,  that  the  obli¬ 
gations  and  responsibilities  arising  from  a  recognition  of 
this  functional  need  be  somewhat  defined  and  appraised, 
and  also  that  a  standard  be  found  by  which  success  in  meet¬ 
ing  these  obligations  may  be  measured.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  chapter  and  of  the  three  that  follow  to  set  forth  the 
readjustments  needed,  with  the  corresponding  obligations, 
and  to  propose  a  standard  of  measurement  of  success  in 
handling  these  executive  functions. 

The  readjustment  which  is  most  necessary  may  be  sum¬ 
med  up  in  the  statement  that  there  is  a  need  for  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  executive.  With  a  liberal  philosophy, 
and  with  practices  administered  in  a  more  scientific  spirit, 
the  industrial  leader  would  very  soon  transform  his  control 
by  authority  into  management  by  insight.  For  the  execu¬ 
tive  is  only  the  head  of  industry.  The  workers  are  the  body, 
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and  the  head  is  useless  without  the  body.  A  most  pressing 
need  is  for  the  employer  clearly  to  comprehend  his  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  body  of  industry  without  whose  close  coopera¬ 
tion  his  own  achievements  are  but  partial.  When  this 
results,  a  sense  of  democratic  rights  and  obligations  will 
spring  up  that  should  look  toward  industrial  “peace  with 
honor.” 

Like  their  employer,  workers  exercise  control,  though  it 
is  quite  different  from  his  in  extent  and  kind.  The  body  of 
industry  is  not  without  its  own  intelligence.  Men  at  work 
have  authority  over  their  environment.  There  are  definite 
things  which  they  can  do  in  reaction  to  it.  Whatever  type 
of  supervisors  they  may  have,  individual  employees  can 
“soldier”  on  the  job,  can  practise  sabotage  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  can  seriously  limit  executive  accomplishment. 
By  group  action,  they  can  multiply  these  gestures  of  protest 
many  times  over,  or  can  openly  withdraw  in  the  revolt 
known  as  a  strike.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  vast 
and  comparatively  untapped  reservoirs  of  energy  and  in¬ 
terest  which  they  can  put  at  the  service  of  industry,  and 
unimagined  contributions  which  they  can  make  of  con¬ 
structive  interest  and  participation. 

While  it  is  axiomatic  to  state  that  employees  react  di¬ 
rectly  to  everything  that  happens  in  their  working  world, 
yet  apparently  by  its  very  simplicity  and  obviousness  this 
fact  has  escaped  the  attention  of  many  American  execu¬ 
tives.  Here  is  clearly  seen  their  need  for  comprehension. 
Had  this  truism  become  a  part  of  their  thinking,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  labor  unrest  would  unquestionably  be  nearer  solution. 
But  executives  have  thought  little  about  the  matter.  They 
have  catered  to  their  own  desires  for  self-expression  and 
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emotional  satisfaction,  all  but  neglecting  some  of  the  most 
potent  forces  in  industrial  success.  If  some  means  could  be 
found  for  arousing  individual  employers  to  a  full  mental 
grasp  of  the  psychic  forces  in  their  own  organizations  — •  in¬ 
tangible,  but  none  the  less  real  —  a  happy  equilibrium 
would  be  brought  into  industry.  Surely,  executives  should 
recognize  the  desires  and  needs  of  workers  as  thoughtfully, 
as  dispassionately,  as  they  recognize  the  problems  of  mar¬ 
kets  and  customer  attitude. 

Employers  must  admit  those  responsibilities  that  auto¬ 
matically  go  with  their  authority  and  power,  if  they  are  to 
find  the  way  out.  There  is  no  hope  in  the  attitude  which 
does  not  recognize  the  obligations  inherent  in  superior 
status  but  justifies  the  use  of  force  because  of  the  possession 
of  power.  Inherent  in  industry  under  capitalism  is  a  selec¬ 
tive  process  by  means  of  which  the  more  capable  and  skill¬ 
ful  become  the  governors.  In  view  of  this  inherent  tendency, 
the  only  philosophy  which  to  the  author  seems  sound, 
socially  and  morally,  is  that  of  the  executive  whose  success 
in  industrial  relations  is  based  on  the  idea  that  workers  have 
“child  minds.”  He  therefore  assumes  as  his  cardinal  ob¬ 
ligation  the  duty  of  leadership,  which  he  interprets  as  an 
obligation  for  the  personal  development  of  employees, 
through  intelligent  delegation  of  responsibility  coupled  with 
understanding. 

The  Over-emphasis  on  Financial  Incentives 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  crudeness  of  thought  gov¬ 
erning  so  generally  in  industrial  relations  is  the  extreme 
importance  which  many  executives  attach  to  financial  in¬ 
centives.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how  widespread  is  the  naive 
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assumption  that  financial  motives  are  almost  the  only  ones 
activating  workmen.  So,  many  executives  reason,  if  they 
can  meet  these  desires,  they  will  have  no  more  problems. 
Numbers  of  investigations  have  strikingly  shown  how  the 
majority  of  employers  and  their  employees  attribute  to 
each  other  a  callous  indifference  to  any  other  objectives 
than  money-making.  This  mutual  recrimination  symbolizes 
and  emphasizes  the  attitude  of  suspicion  and  misunder¬ 
standing,  even  hostility,  prevailing  at  the  present  time  in 
industrial  relations.  Doubtless  the  majority  of  executives 
and  workers  would  vigorously  deny  that  financial  gain  was 
of  greater  importance  to  themselves  than  anything  else,  or 
even  that  it  was  of  more  consequence  than  a  considerable 
number  of  other  aims.  Certainly,  the  craving  for  self- 
expression  proves,  in  many  ways,  to  be  a  more  compelling 
motive  for  both  management  and  men. 

The  fact  that  both  employers  and  employees  attribute 
financial  greed  to  each  other  indicates,  first,  a  lack  of  mutual 
understanding  of  motives;  and  second,  a  probability  that 
both  are  wrong.  One  executive  has  made  the  shrewd  com¬ 
ment  that  “  the  worker  is  most  like  his  boss  when  he  seeks  as 
large  a  money  return  as  possible.”  This  discriminating  ob¬ 
servation  seems  to  have  more  significance  for  the  executive 
than  for  the  worker. 

A  wider  recognition  is  needed  of  the  fact  that  today  the 
well-spring  of  the  efforts  of  men,  whether  executives  or 
workers,  lies  far  deeper  than  the  level  of  financial  incen¬ 
tives.  Other  desires  more  fundamental  constantly  crave 
satisfaction.  This  was  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the 
condition  of  feverish  activity  in  war  times  when  high  wages 
failed  to  stimulate  production  correspondingly,  with  serious 
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consequences.  Similarly,  increased  absenteeism  from  work 
is  found  to  result  from  higher  wages.  Whiting  Williams 
tells  how  miners,  wishing  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
earn  unusually  large  wages  in  a  short  time,  “laid  off” 
regularly  and  paraded  the  streets  of  the  mining  towns 
arrayed  in  their  best  clothes.  Lacking  opportunity  to 
display  their  personal  achievements  by  conspicuous  ex¬ 
penditures,  a  conspicuous  leisure  seemed  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive.  Another  instance  of  a  ruling  desire  other  than  that 
for  money  is  found  in  the  incident  of  the  two  miners  lacking 
elaborate  personal  ambitions  who,  consequently,  together 
produced  only  as  much  coal  as  one  man  working  with  the 
same  equipment  and  in  similar  circumstances  would  ordi¬ 
narily  have  mined.  The  Mexican  whose  contract  work  in 
a  certain  plant  piled  up  such  embarrassingly  large  earnings 
that  he  pleaded  to  be  put  back  on  the  day  rate,  surely  pos¬ 
sessed  a  limited  financial  incentive.  Another  reflection  on 
the  financial  motive  is  suggested  by  the  philosophy  of  “one 
car  for  me,  one  for  the  ‘old  woman,’  one  for  the  ‘kid,’  and 
then  I ’m  through,”  heard  in  certain  mining  towns.  An  em¬ 
ployer  in  the  tropics  appreciated  keenly  the  mistake  of 
labor  organizers  in  agitating  for  an  eight-hour  day.  The 
employees  were  “on  contract,”  working  as  many  hours  as 
they  wished.  The  executive  remarked,  “I  only  wish  they 
would  work  eight  hours.”  He  was  trying  to  stimulate  in 
these  laborers  a  large  range  of  new  desires  which  would  call 
forth  more  effort  than  was  required  for  the  mere  existence 
level.  Hence  he  stocked  up  his  commissary  with  phono¬ 
graphs,  perfumes  and  other  luxuries,  selling  them  at  a  profit, 
while  food  was  sold  at  cost. 
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Wage  Demands  as  Expressions  of  Resentment 

Further  evidence  regarding  the  falsity  of  the  generaliza¬ 
tion  about  the  all-importance  of  financial  incentives  was 
found  in  the  interview  with  a  mining  executive.  This  ad¬ 
ministrator  described  the  union  opposition  to  a  sliding 
scale  whereby  wages  were  increased  proportionately  to  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  coal.  He  contributed  the  signifi¬ 
cant  idea  that  this  criticism  arose  from  the  vague  feeling 
that  employees  must  have  something  or  other  to  object  to. 
The  frequent  demand  for  higher  wages  served  admirably 
as  a  vehicle  for  self-expression.  It  also  symbolized  a  more 
general  resentment  toward  conditions  and  methods  which 
the  miners  were  unable  specifically  to  criticize  or  remedy. 
With  the  loss  of  opportunity  for  making  wage  demands, 
their  emblem  of  hostility  would  also  have  disappeared. 
Doubtless  many  a  wage  demand,  if  analyzed,  would  reveal 
a  rebellious  feeling  against  general  conditions  even  more 
definitely  than  it  would  reveal  a  specific  financial  grievance. 

Employees  seem  quite  unable  adequately  to  define  their 
real  needs  or  clearly  to  describe  those  desires  in  their  work¬ 
ing  life  which  crave  daily  satisfaction.  Could  the  men  ex¬ 
press  their  needs  and  desires,  management  would  place  less 
emphasis  upon  financial  motives.  Moreover,  such  a  clarify¬ 
ing  of  the  employee’s  attitude  would  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  better  understanding  of  human  behavior 
in  industry. 

But  the  worker  feels  these  needs  rather  than  knows  them. 
He  is  unable  to  identify  them  in  words,  since  they  belong  to 
his  emotional  and  impulsive  life.  Employees  are  greatly 
hampered  in  their  environment.  Their  powerful  desire  for 
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recognition  of  personal  worth  is  suppressed,  —  often  in  a 
way  to  give  them  offense.  Their  attitudes  grow  more  and 
more  hopeless.  They  are  not  “getting  along”;  they  are  not 
“getting  anywhere.”  They  feel  no  meaning  attached  to 
their  efforts.  They  have  no  assurance  of  value  in  their 
work.  Hedged  in  thus  and  affronted,  confused  by  vague 
inner  urges  which  they  cannot  understand,  they  do  not  say: 
“My  self-development  is  hampered,”  or  “ My  personality  is 
curbed.”  They  can,  however,  curse  their  foremen;  they 
can  “soldier”  on  the  job;  they  can  give  only  enough  energy 
to  prevent  detection  and  discharge.  And  driven  on  by  that 
ceaseless  and  unhappy  urge  to  find  real  satisfaction  some¬ 
where,  they  can  seek  other  jobs,  and  still  others.  The  prac¬ 
tices  and  events  which  engender  such  employee  attitudes 
are  found  in  organization  relationships  and  administrative 
methods  —  factors  and  conditions  for  which  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  is  directly  responsible.  Tradition  places  these  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  employer’s  hands,  and  tradition  rules  so  strongly 
that  workers,  even  if  they  could  clearly  identify  the  causes 
of  their  bitter  feelings,  would  feel  it  entirely  outside  their 
sphere  to  demand  changes. 

A  resentful  cast  is  thus  given  to  employee  attitude  by 
short-sighted  practices  offending  the  worker’s  individuality 
and  by  the  unenlightened  philosophy  shown  in  careless 
methods  of  employment,  training,  promotion  and  super¬ 
vision.  All  this  leads  to  an  habitual  expression  of  resent¬ 
ment  — ■  constant  dissatisfaction  with  financial  returns  — 
with  constant  attempts  to  gain  more  from  the  industry  in 
terms  of  shorter  hours  and  more  pay.  These  are  the  only 
demands  which  workers  feel  they  can  make.  And  these  de¬ 
mands  are  always  concrete  and  can  be  often  repeated.  They 
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are  symbols  of  a  general  resentment  —  a  focus  of  expression 
— -manifested  primarily  for  this  one  purpose:  to  protect 
against  the  suppression  of  personality. 

The  “armed  camp”  situation  today  in  industry  is  the 
logical  and  reasonable  outcome  of  such  practices  and  such 
resentments.  That  organizations  of  workers  should  present 
a  united  front  to  management  is  to  be  expected  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  which  is  extending  its  sanctions  more  and  more  over 
industrial  relationships.  Outwardly  both  contenders  seem 
to  be  waging  the  conflict  in  order  to  extract  as  much  material 
return  from  industry  as  possible.  But  peace  will  remain  a 
long  distance  off  until  the  search  for  the  basis  of  a  treaty 
goes  much  deeper  than  a  consideration  of  such  external 
manifestations  as  battle-spoils. 

The  Proper  Importance  of  Financial  Incentives 

The  intention  is  not  to  minimize  the  importance  of  mak¬ 
ing  adequate  money  returns  to  workers  or  that  of  main¬ 
taining  (and  even  raising)  the  standards  of  living.  The 
problems  of  methods  and  amounts  of  wage  payment  in  any 
industry  are  vital.  Financial  incentives,  however,  in  any 
organization  are  only  one  type  of  the  motives  which  call 
forth  productive  effort.  No  doubt  the  method  of  appeal  to 
financial  incentives  is  one  of  the  fundamentally  important 
considerations  of  industrial  administration.  But  mere 
gross  amounts  of  money  should  not  be  over-emphasized. 
The  vital  problem  here  is  the  administration  of  wage  pay¬ 
ments  so  that  both  employers  and  employees  shall  have  a 
conviction  of  fairness.  As  in  other  personnel  problems, 
conviction  can  be  brought  about  only  through  objective 
methods,  together  with  a  complete  understanding  of  these 
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methods  by  all  persons  concerned.  Such  ways  as  these,  and 
these  alone,  demonstrate  a  respect  for  the  individuality  of 
workers  — -  a  formula  which  contributes  greatly  to  organi¬ 
zation  effectiveness! 

Individualization  —  A  Forgotten  Need 

Progress  in  industrial  relationships  will  come  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  controlling  executives 
meet  the  workers’  need  for  individual  development  and 
recognize  and  gratify  their  craving  for  a  sense  of  personal 
worth.  Until  these  executives  build  their  philosophy  around 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  human  personality  and  test  ad¬ 
ministrative  practice  by  this  concept,  their  failure  to  do  so 
will  be  increasingly  ominous  to  social  stability.  Deprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  value  is  the  significant  factor  in  industrial 
restlessness. 

Heretofore,  industry  has  ministered  almost  exclusively 
to  man  as  consumer.  The  time  has  come  for  it  to  minister 
more  and  more  to  man  as  producer.  Just  as  industrial 
executives,  in  their  role  of  salesman,  have  had  to  recognize 
the  personalities  of  their  buyers,  so,  as  employers,  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  recognize  the  personalities  of  their 
workers.  In  either  case  they  must  assume  other  viewpoints 
than  their  own. 

The  attitude  of  many  executives  is  in  general  one  of  dis¬ 
regard  for  employees’  individuality.  They  administer  in¬ 
dustry  through  the  workers  as  mechanisms,  as  unthinking, 
unfeeling  forces  in  production,  the  immediate  means  to  their 
end ;  and  they  consider  this  end  as  of  slight  or  no  significance 
to  the  workers  themselves.  This  latter  error  amounts  to 
one  of  grave  negligence.  Very  general  has  been  this  sup- 
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pression  of  the  silent,  insistent  craving  for  personal  worth. 
The  effect  has  been  a  veritable  “  debauchery  of  automat- 
ism. 

Too  frequently,  the  employment  process  seems  to  be  a 
mere  hiring  of  men  to  fill  plants  rather  than  a  careful  plac¬ 
ing  of  men  in  the  best  environment  for  effective  work. 
When  inconsiderately  employed  and  abruptly  and  care¬ 
lessly  introduced  to  his  duties  in  the  organization,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  worker  quickly  gains  the  impression  that 
the  management’s  attitude  toward  him  is  one  of  perfect  in¬ 
difference,  merely  that  toward  a  new  unit  installed  in  the 
complicated  machinery  of  production.  Often  the  barest 
training  essential  to  qualify  the  worker  for  routine  is  given 
and  even  this  hurriedly  and  with  mistaken  emphasis.  Per¬ 
sonal  “follow-ups”  of  new  employees,  either  to  discover 
their  satisfaction  with  their  adjustments,  or  to  ascertain 
how  capable  they  are  of  doing  their  work,  are  found  too 
seldom.  Methods  of  wage  payments  are  usually  deter¬ 
mined  and  administered  with  no  effort  to  enlist  the  under¬ 
standing  and  acquiescence  of  the  payee. 

Provisions  for  giving  workers  a  meaning  in  their  toil  and 
an  understanding  of  the  use  and  value  of  their  product  are 
all  too  rare.  Through  the  entire  gamut  of  personnel  prac¬ 
tices  the  needs  that  cry  for  emphasis  are  the  employees’ 
cravings  for  self-expression,  for  a  sense  of  personal  worth, 
and  for  opportunities  to  maintain  their  self-respect  and  to 
preserve  continuously  a  feeling  of  dignity  in  their  work. 
Too  often  the  foreman  claims  all  the  dignity  and  “will  see 
that  none  is  surrendered,  if  cursings  and  proddings  can 
prevent.” 
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The  Ideal  oe  Creative  Leadership 

Even  with  many  otherwise  enlightened  managements, 
industrial  relations  are  seen  chiefly  in  their  negative  aspects. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  mere  avoidance  of  trouble, 
upon  adjustments  of  grievances  some  time  after  they  have 
occurred,  or  upon  a  neutral  mass  welfare  which  entirely 
ignores  individual  human  values.  Imagination  seems  lack¬ 
ing  to  formulate  policies  and  practices  which  might  reach 
out  and  tap  the  large  latent  resources  of  employee  partici¬ 
pation  and  interest.  In  such  conditions,  the  best  that 
management  can  hope  for  is  never  to  arouse  open  hostility. 
And  until  such  practices  materially  change,  passive  indif¬ 
ference  and  subtle  resentment  will  constantly  characterize 
employee  attitude. 

The  powerful  motives  of  workers  are  so  seldom  appealed 
to,  first,  because  such  motives  are  subtle,  and  their  values 
elusive;  second,  because  to  make  proper  appeal  to  them 
requires  that  high  degree  of  imagination  which  many  execu¬ 
tives  seem  sadly  to  lack.  When  the  primary  requirement  is 
adequately  met,  when  encouragement  is  given  for  construc¬ 
tive  self-expression  in  individual  development,  and  when 
significance  touches  the  work  of  employees  —  then,  and 
then  only,  will  an  industrial  leadership  result  which  will  be 
truly  productive  and  creative. 

There  are  needs  in  industry,  expressed  in  the  workers’ 
demands  and  inherent  in  their  often  inarticulate  desires  — 
inherent,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  humanity  itself.  And 
there  are  needs  for  a  more  liberal  scope  in  executive  think¬ 
ing,  which  shall  not  only  admit  the  existence  of  the  problems 
in  industrial  relations  which  confront  executive  leadership, 
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but  shall  also  examine  them  with  undistorted  vision,  in 
order  to  draw  from  their  sane  solution  the  rewards  of  en¬ 
lightened  industrial  management.  The  satisfaction  of  all 
these  needs,  wide  as  they  are  in  their  diversity,  lies  within 
the  field  of  executive  obligation. 


CHAPTER  VI 


OBLIGATIONS  WHICH  EMERGE 

/V  CREATIVE  leadership  in  industry  would  recognize 
-*•*-  the  need  of  conserving  the  worker’s  dignity  as  a  man, 
and  would  also  accept  certain  definite  obligations.  But 
whether  the  chief  executive  will  it  or  not,  two  impelling 
forces  place  firmly  upon  him  the  obligation  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  development  of  his  workers  —  the  force  of  definite 
ethical  warrant  for  this  responsibility,  and  the  urge  of 
actual  necessity. 

The  Ethical  Obligation 

No  industrial  system  can  ethically  be  justified  if  it  per¬ 
sistently  stultifies  its  workers.  Neither  can  a  political 
democracy  remain  true  to  its  fundamental  principles  if  it 
permits  within  its  fabric  a  condition  which  prevents  or 
opposes  individual  growth,  individual  participation  and 
individual  effectiveness.  The  nature  of  both  the  social  order 
and  of  industrial  organization  is  such  that  responsibility  for 
a  definite  contribution  to  the  results  of  the  system  is  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  chief  executive  of  such  an  enterprise. 

The  history  and  records  of  industry  show  conclusively 
that  this  responsibility  has  neither  been  generally  recognized 
nor  assumed.  There  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  the  ethi¬ 
cal  warrant  is  functioning  greatly  in  industry.  Nor  is  this 
perhaps  to  be  expected  at  this  stage  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  when  cultural  and  social  objectives  are  so  over- 
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shadowed  by  those  of  material  gain.  But  it  is  surprising 
that  governors  of  industry  should  be  so  blind  to  their  own 
interests  as  to  fail  to  accept,  from  any  motive  whatsoever, 
this  important  obligation. 

The  Compulsion  oe  Practical  Necessity 

It  is  obvious  that  every  chief  executive  is  definitely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  material  success  of  the  establishment  he 
directs.  Even  if  his  goal  is  no  higher  than  that  of  profits, 
it  is  clear  that  to  just  the  degree  to  which  employee  resent¬ 
ment  restricts  effort  or  obstructs  production,  to  that  degree 
is  his  material  success  diminished.  And  to  that  degree  also 
is  his  responsibility  weakly  and  inadequately  exercised. 
Even  though  the  ethical  obligation  arouses  no  response, 
therefore,  an  enlightened  management  can  see  that  the 
immediate  financial  objective  of  the  industry  demands 
recognition  of  the  need  for  individualizing  workers. 

Delegation  of  Responsibility 

Executive  responsibility  in  any  organization  must  be 
logically  defined  and  broken  up  and  delegated  in  a  practical 
way.  Certain  principles  are  involved  in  the  process.  One 
of  the  most  important  is  the  necessity  of  conferring  power 
or  authority,  equal  and  parallel  to  the  responsibility.  For 
responsibility  without  power  to  act  is  meaningless.  An¬ 
other  need  is  a  clear  understanding  of  the  total  aims  to  be 
achieved  — •  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  large  and  remote 
objectives,  as  well  as  of  the  limited  objectives  near  at  hand. 
A  third  requisite  is  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
value  and  meaning  of  results  which  are  being  accomplished 
by  groups  and  by  individuals.  At  the  heart  of  each  of  these 
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factors  is  the  vital  need  of  giving  constant  individual  con¬ 
sideration  to  persons  on  whom  responsibility  is  imposed. 

Thus  the  chief  executive  multiplies  himself  by  giving  to 
each  of  his  subordinate  executives  his  own  power  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  his  understanding  and  sense  of  values,  to 
exercise  in  each  individual  department.  He  has  recognized 
these  factors  in  delegated  responsibility,  more  or  less  fully, 
as  necessary  in  his  attitude  toward  minor  executives.  Here 
he  has  stopped,  however.  There  has  been  little  or  no  ex¬ 
tension  of  motivating  principles  down  to  the  rank-and-file 
worker. 

To  let  the  worker  know  and  understand  both  general  and 
specific  purposes  behind  his  tasks  is  to  give  him  a  feeling  of 
personal  worth.  Whiting  Williams  tells  about  working  in  a 
steel  shop,  shaping  large  metal  sheets.  Few  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  knew  the  use  of  these  plates.  After  some  weeks,  he 
discovered,  on  a  casual  visit  to  the  next  department,  that 
they  were  being  made  into  automobile  bodies,  and  that,  so 
important  was  a  perfect  finish,  even  slight  defects  would 
make  an  entire  plate  useless.  When  he  told  his  fellow  work¬ 
ers  this,  they  were  much  surprised.  Not  only  did  they  show 
more  interest  in  their  labor  from  that  moment,  but  they 
also  gave  more  attention  to  the  details  of  the  finishing  proc¬ 
ess.  Now  the  need  for  thorough  workmanship  which 
would  eliminate  defects  appeared  reasonable  to  them. 

Leadership  Substituted  for  Autocratic 
Direction 

Such  knowledge  substitutes  the  authority  of  the  revealed 
situation  for  personal  and  autocratic  direction  by  superiors. 
Only  in  the  light  of  this  knowledge  does  the  environment 
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of  employees  become  intelligible  to  them.  All  values  are 
understood,  while  the  larger  ones  become  imperative.  Mo¬ 
tives  grow  clear  and  strong,  which  greatly  increases  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Nothing  is  lost  by  enlightening  the  worker  and 
giving  meaning  to  his  work.  In  fact,  every  detail  of  his  task 
becomes  decidedly  more  real  through  participation,  while 
an  awakened  interest  finds  expression  in  more  thorough 
and  careful  production.  Supervision  heretofore  has  been 
synonymous  with  discipline.  Consequently  it  has  lacked  a 
constructive  nature  or  an  inspiring  appeal. 

If  workers’  efforts  are  made  significant  through  a  sense 
of  large  and  of  detailed  purposes,  and  if  the  various  objec¬ 
tives  of  both  group  and  individual  effort  are  clearly  realized, 
there  can  be  but  one  result  — •  a  spontaneous  acceptance 
of  responsibility.  There  will  then  be  no  need  to  fear  delega¬ 
tion  of  power.  In  fact,  such  power  will  be  necessary  and 
will  flow  easily,  naturally,  and  continuously  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  sense  of  responsibility.  As  individual  and  collective 
obligations  grow,  so  the  extent  of  delegated  power  can  in¬ 
crease.  The  executive  who  declares  that  “management 
responsibility  cannot  be  delegated”  reveals  by  such  a  state¬ 
ment  merely  a  self-centered  viewpoint  and  a  fearful  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  surrender  power. 

No  better  illustration  can  be  found  of  the  possibilities  of 
delegating  almost  unlimited  authority,  when  accompanied 
by  comprehensive  and  intelligent  responsibility,  than  in 
the  cooperative  accomplishments  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Company  —  an  outstanding  instance  of  genuine 
industrial  leadership. 

To  interpret  accurately  for  his  own  guidance  the  social 
needs  which  his  organization  and  his  industry  are  striving 
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to  satisfy  should  be  the  executive’s  ideal.  But  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  is  the  effective  explanation  of  these  needs  to  every 
member  of  his  organization.  His  success  in  the  leadership 
of  men  and  in  the  operation  of  his  establishment  will  be 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  he  makes  clear  the  social 
contribution  of  the  organization  and  the  extent  to  which 
employees  intelligently  assume  the  responsibilities  involved. 

The  Meaning  of  Individual  Development 

Individual  development  of  the  workers  means  to  them  a 
more  abundant  life,  both  within  and  without  their  working 
environment.  It  means  growth  of  vision,  more  inspired 
effort,  more  effective  work.  But  in  any  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion  a  policy  that  is  to  bring  about  such  individual  develop¬ 
ment  must  be  adopted  for  everyone  in  the  establishment. 
It  cannot  apply  merely  to  subordinate  executives,  nor  to 
any  selected  group  of  workers.  Sometimes  employee  repre¬ 
sentation  plans  fall  far  short  of  ultimate  usefulness  because 
company  ideals  remain  locked  within  the  minds  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  who,  apparently,  have  little  ability  to  interpret 
these  ideals  to  their  fellow-workers.  They  may  themselves 
be  enthusiastic  while  the  rank  and  file  are  but  slightly 
affected  by  the  plan.  When  one  man  was  called  before  his 
union  to  “explain”  his  chairmanship  of  an  employee  repre¬ 
sentation  group,  he  declared  that  in  the  first  few  months  of 
his  connection  with  this  group  he  had  learned  more  about 
the  business  than  in  all  the  eighteen  years  of  his  union  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  a  question,  however,  how  much  knowledge 
and  inspiration  he  could  pass  on  to  fellow-employees  who 
lacked  his  opportunity  of  being  a  representative. 
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The  Inspiration  of  Service  Ideals 

Illustrations  are  many  which  show  how  real  service  ideals 
can  be  inspired  when  employees  are  given  some  idea  of  the 
significance  of  their  tasks.  In  a  foundry  where  special  and 
difficult  “jobs”  were  often  required,  several  workmen  be¬ 
came  reminiscent:  “I  wish  I  knew  what  happened  to  that 
job  of  Jones’s  we  made  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  It  was  a 
hard  one,  but  Bill  and  me  used  our  heads  pretty  good,  I 
thought.  They  were  going  to  use  it  up  the  road  for  a  special 
installation.  I  wonder  how  it  worked  out!”  Throughout 
the  plant  men  frequently  asked  how  their  work  had  been 
used  and  how  it  had  “stood  up.”  The  interest  was  always 
keen,  but  almost  never  was  rewarded  by  any  pertinent 
information. 

In  a  felt  paper  factory  the  use  of  the  product  in  all  its 
phases  was  demonstrated  to  the  men,  especial  emphasis 
being  placed  upon  the  difficulties  the  users  encountered 
when  imperfections  occurred.  Daily  and  weekly  summaries 
were  also  given,  which  showed  percentages  of  deficiencies  in 
workmanship,  of  lost  time  and  wasted  material.  The  effect 
was  surprising.  The  reaction  of  one  of  the  men  as  he  stood 
in  front  of  the  board  where  results  were  shown  is  typical 
and  convincing:  “I’ve  worked  in  this  section  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  any  of  the 
bosses  seemed  to  think  we  would  be  interested  in  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  our  stuff.  This  is  great  dope!” 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  to  give  signi¬ 
ficance  to  the  work  means  to  bestow  a  feeling  of  significance 
on  the  workers.  Conversely,  whatever  robs  the  work  of 
meaning  takes  away  from  the  employees’  feeling  of  personal 
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worth,  lessens  their  self-respect,  and  inspires  resentment. 
In  a  certain  factory  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  men  in  one 
department  to  give  their  best  energies  to  an  emergency 
rush  order.  The  nature  of  the  order  and  the  urgent  need 
were  carefully  explained.  Response  was  immediate  and 
whole-hearted.  Through  some  executive  error,  however, 
the  goods  were  piled  up,  waiting  more  than  a  week  for  ship¬ 
ment.  The  workers’  disappointment  and  disillusionment 
carried  them  almost  to  the  point  of  rebellion. 

Some  executives  have  discovered  the  subtle  but  su¬ 
premely  practical  motivating  value  of  “high  moments”  in 
the  employees’  day  and  are  seizing  upon  these  as  sources  of 
power.  The  spirit  of  adventure  and  of  emotional  experiences 
introduced  into  the  routine  and  often  monotonous  round  of 
tasks  has  frequently  worked  marvelous  results.  A  high  de¬ 
gree  of  imagination  is  required  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
procedure,  but  the  promise  is  great  indeed.  If  such  an  ideal 
were  put  into  general  operation,  workers  as  a  group  would 
begin  to  enjoy  some  of  the  larger  satisfactions  present  in 
executive  activities.  One  firm  has  tried  with  great  success 
the  plan  of  broadcasting  significant  messages  from  the  chief 
executive  to  employees  scattered  at  many  plants  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  In  these  messages  the  plans  of  the 
organization  and  the  larger  objectives  are  frankly  presented. 

The  Desire  for  a  Rational  Environment 

Most  of  these  illustrations  reveal  one  of  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  desires  of  men  — ■  a  craving  for  a  rational  environ¬ 
ment,  a  world  which  is  understandable  and  therefore  rea¬ 
sonable.  Suppression  of  this  native  desire  inevitably  arouses 
deep  resentment,  which  may  express  itself  in  any  one  of  a 
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multitude  of  ways.  Happily,  this  impulsive  longing  and  the 
desirability  of  satisfying  it  are  both  understood  by  many 
industrial  executives.  Such  a  recognition,  in  fact,  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  employee  representation  plans  and 
other  liberal  and  progressive  measures.  These  plans  pro¬ 
mote  the  satisfaction  of  the  worker  by  giving  him  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  reasons  for  decisions  —  especially  those 
which  directly  affect  him.  In  many  cases,  he  is,  moreover, 
led  to  participate  in  decisions  whenever  possible. 

Methods  used  in  making  changes  affecting  workers  are 
always  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  management.  In  general, 
three  types  of  practices  are  possible. 

One  way  is  to  make  the  change  and  to  announce  it 
brusquely  without  any  comment. 

Another  way  is  to  make  the  change  or  decision  known  to 
employees  but  to  accompany  it  with  a  careful  and  consider¬ 
ate  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  making  it,  and  also  of  the 
results  expected. 

A  third  way  is  to  explain  the  reasons  why  the  change 
seems  desirable,  and  then  to  seek  an  opinion  from  every 
class  of  worker  affected,  encouraging  the  employees  to 
make  their  statements  as  full  and  frank  as  possible.  In 
balancing  the  different  viewpoints  and  opinions,  the  wisest 
course  will  become  evident.  And  the  executive  will  be  as¬ 
sured  of  a  much  more  sympathetic  and  hearty  cooperation 
because  of  this  deference. 

The  clerk  who  was  deeply  resentful  over  the  fact  that  the 
job  classification  placed  his  work  on  the  same  level  as  an 
office  boy’s  might  well  have  been  given  some  opportunity 
to  help  define  his  duties  and  classification.  His  antagonism 
would  then  not  have  been  kindled ;  his  feeling  that  the  de- 
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partment  head  was  prejudiced  against  him  would  never 
have  been  aroused ;  and  his  working  world  would  not  have 
seemed  to  him  so  irrational  and  unjust. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  opportunity  for  individ¬ 
ual  development  is  the  central  factor  of  morale,  and  that  its 
relation  to  free  and  full  effort  in  an  organization  is  imme¬ 
diate  and  complete.  For  only  that  effort  which  springs 
from,  and  is  accompanied  by,  a  feeling  of  personal  signifi¬ 
cance  can  be  spontaneous  and  sincere.  There  is  thus  an 
ethical  and  a  practical  justification  for  the  executive’s 
assuming  a  primary  obligation  for  workers’  development. 
It  is  ethical  because  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  highest  ideals 
of  the  democracy  of  which  industry  is  an  important  phase. 
It  is  practical  because  only  through  development  of  em¬ 
ployees  can  come  intelligent  participation  and  therefore  the 
fullest  material  success.  Any  consideration  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  status  of  executives  and  workers  will  enforce  this  con¬ 
clusion  and  emphasize  this  obligation.  It  will  result  in  a 
much  worthier  conception  of  industrial  relations  than  that  of 
a  struggle  between  armed  camps,  or  a  benevolent  autocracy. 

Democratic  sanctions  and  workers’  demands  for  an 
intelligible  world  are  in  thorough  conformity.  Yet  in  the 
basic  industries  there  seems  to  be  little  recognition  of  this 
fact.  Only  occasional  examples  of  an  understanding  of  it 
exist  in  other  industries,  and  relatively  few  attempts  to 
act  upon  it.  In  too  many  organizations  the  tone  of  per¬ 
sonnel  administration  is  negative,  or  at  best,  merely  neutral 
—  the  tone  of  contention,  or  the  mere  avoidance  of  diffi¬ 
culties.  Such  management  lacks  the  qualities  of  creative 
leadership  because  it  neither  recognizes  its  opportunities  nor 
open-mindedly  accepts  its  responsibilities. 


CHAPTER  VII 


OBLIGATIONS  ASSUMED  AND  RESPONSI¬ 
BILITIES  IMPOSED 

IN  the  preceding  chapter  the  ideals  of  the  chief  executive’s 
leadership  were  presented  in  terms  of  the  authority  of  the 
revealed  situation  and  of  the  obligation  for  the  individual 
development  of  workers.  From  the  nature  of  industrial 
organization,  however,  only  a  part  of  the  influence  of  man¬ 
agement  can  be  exercised  directly  upon  employees.  Between 
the  chief  executive  and  the  workers  are  the  various  super¬ 
visory  levels  manned  by  subordinate  executives.  The  prime 
task  of  the  industrial  governor  thus  becomes  that  of  leading 
leaders  —  of  inspiring  a  leadership  that  will  reflect  his  own 
ideals.  The  essence  of  this  lies  in  imposing  detailed  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  such  a  way  that  his  own  large  obligations  may 
be  well  discharged. 

The  Place  oe  the  Sub-Executive 

The  minor  executives  —  all  individual  officials  who  act 
in  some  supervisory  capacity  over  rank-and-ffie  workers  - — - 
occupy  a  peculiarly  difficult  and  strategic  position  in  mod¬ 
ern  industrial  organizations.  In  this  fact  lies  their  impor¬ 
tance  as  “key”  men.  To  them  superior  management  looks 
for  results  daily  through  the  productivity  of  the  workers. 
To  management  they  directly  represent  employees.  To 
each  worker,  on  the  other  hand,  the  minor  executive  under 
whom  he  works  is  the  management. 
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In  definite  ways  the  minor  executive  in  the  average  or 
large  organization  of  to-day  is  the  counterpart  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  executive  in  the  smaller  industrial  establishment  of 
yesterday.  The  owner  of  the  little  machine  shop  on  the 
corner  exercised  the  same  manner  of  control  over  his  men 
and  made  the  same  direct  contact  with  them  as  does  the 
minor  executive  to-day  in  his  department.  The  small  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  of  the  past  were  seldom  if  ever  of  larger 
size  or  more  numerous  in  personnel  than  a  single  unit  in  the 
large  plants  of  the  present,  while  the  human  relations  of  the 
official  in  control  in  those  days  were  almost  identical  with 
those  of  a  department  head  in  a  large  modern  organization. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  reasons  given  for  the  existence 
of  the  present  industrial  unrest  is  the  growth  of  establish¬ 
ments  to  such  a  size  and  complexity  (and  with  so  large  a 
working  force)  that  the  chief  executive  has  no  personal 
contact  with  the  men.  The  implication  is  that  if  factories 
and  plants  had  remained  as  small  as  they  formerly  were, 
the  controlling  executive  would  know  each  of  his  men, 
would  give  to  each  the  kind  of  work  that  best  fitted  him  and 
would  help  him  individually  to  realize  his  peculiar  needs 
and  ambitions.  It  is  repeatedly  implied  that  personnel 
relationships  in  the  industry  of  yesterday  were  almost  ideal 
compared  with  such  relationships  to-day.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  is  largely  unwarranted.  It  is  true  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  then  knew  his  men  by  name  and  that  mere  circum¬ 
stances  permitted  him  to  personalize  his  contacts  and  au¬ 
thority.  Yet  this  very  minute  and  complete  knowledge  of 
workers’  characters,  habits,  strength  and  weaknesses,  un¬ 
doubtedly  led  oftentimes  to  abuse  through  autocratic 
methods  scarcely  surpassed  to-day.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
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of  course,  that  satisfaction  and  harmony  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  men  existed  in  many  plants  of  a  former  day.  But 
such  conditions  probably  occurred  only  when  the  executive 
incarnated  the  same  qualities  of  humanity,  liberalism, 
understanding,  and  gifted  leadership  that  to-day  mark  the 
successful  industrial  leader. 

Opportunities  of  the  Minor  Executive 

The  minor  executive  has  at  present  opportunities  for  good 
or  ill  among  his  men  perfectly  comparable  to  those  which 
the  chief  executive  of  the  factory  formerly  had.  Unques¬ 
tionably  the  range  of  natural  individual  differences  among 
these  minor  executives  is  similar  to  that  among  major  execu¬ 
tives.  But  individualization  of  employees  is  far  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  achieve  in  a  department  of  a  large  industry  now  than 
it  was  in  a  small  independent  organization  of  past  genera¬ 
tions.  Workmen  in  the  latter  type  of  plant  could  see  their 
own  product.  They  were  offered  many  opportunities  for 
learning  and  understanding  its  use  and  importance.  They 
could  make  direct  contacts  with  customers  as  the  latter 
came  into  the  workroom,  and  from  them  they  could  learn 
the  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  products  which  they 
made.  Moreover,  the  executive  himself  might  directly  ap¬ 
proach  the  men  with  problems  related  to  the  work  they 
were  doing. 

But  few  of  these  opportunities  belong  to  the  average 
employee  in  a  modern  industrial  department.  The  work  of 
his  hands  is  whisked  away  almost  before  he  realizes  what 
he  has  produced.  Where  it  goes  after  it  leaves  his  hands, 
and  its  use,  even  in  the  next  department,  may  remain  a 
deep  mystery  to  him.  With  sales  and  distribution  problems 
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he  seldom  makes  contact.  The  minor  executive  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  is  thus  confronted  with  much  greater  difficulties  in 
the  individual  development  of  workers,  and  a  more  difficult 
task  of  leadership  than  that  faced  by  the  manager  of  the 
small  plant. 

Hence  an  obligation  of  the  chief  executive  to-day  which 
becomes  imperative  over  all  others  is  that  of  inspiring 
subordinate  executives  to  the  aims,  methods,  and  efforts 
that  make  for  administrative  success.  In  the  hands  of  these 
subordinates  lies  the  ultimate  discharge  of  most  of  the 
executive’s  responsibilities.  There  is  the  strict  accounta¬ 
bility  to  which  they  are  held  for  material  results.  There  is 
a  serious  obligation  for  augmenting  human  values  and  a 
duty  and  opportunity  to  assume  a  wisely  human  and  pro¬ 
gressive  leadership. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Chief  Executive  toward 
His  Subordinates 

The  characteristic  attitude  of  many  employers  toward 
their  subordinates  is  one  of  deferential  respect  and  unthink¬ 
ing  loyalty.  His  own  responsibility,  reasons  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive,  rests  chiefly  with  the  minor  executives.  Hence  he 
places  a  high  value  upon  their  morale.  He  fully  realizes 
that  these  subordinates  must  assume  the  important  au¬ 
thority  he  delegates  to  them  for  the  control  of  processes  and 
men.  In  many  cases  he  individualizes  his  relationships  with 
these  assistants  so  that  he  can  personally  influence  them. 

But  the  responsibility  he  imposes  on  them  is  limited  to 
material  results.  He  asks  of  them  no  accounting  for  human 
results  in  their  various  departments.  He  emphasizes  ma¬ 
terial  costs  and  makes  these  a  definite  part  of  their  total 
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obligation.  The  cost  of  poor  morale,  however,  is  too  seldom 
recognized  or  ascertained.  This  cost  is  hidden  and  intan¬ 
gible,  yet  there  is  a  direct  ratio  between  morale  and  the 
amount  of  output,  the  quality  of  work  and  other  factors  in 
production.  Employees  may  express  resentment  through 
sabotage,  “soldiering”  in  their  work,  wage  demands,  and 
strikes.  It  is  astonishing  that  low  morale  is  so  seldom 
charged  against  minor  executives  or  made  a  part  of  their 
large  administrative  responsibility.  Because  of  this  indif¬ 
ference,  subordinates  are  required  to  achieve  material  re¬ 
sults  but  may  be  entirely  unchecked  in  a  cost  item  which  is 
often  very  large  indeed. 

Unequal  Emphasis  on  Morale 

The  chief  executive  often  leans  backward  in  his  exag¬ 
gerated  loyalty  to  sub-executives.  Just  as  he  himself  is  held 
accountable  for  production  of  commodities  and  for  profits, 
so  he  imposes  similar  obligations  upon  the  minor  executives. 
Because  these  obligations  bulk  so  large  in  his  own  mind  as 
well  as  in  general  industrial  values,  he  cherishes  a  great 
consideration  for  the  morale  of  these  subordinates.  He 
realizes  sharply  the  necessity  for  their  individualization, 
their  understanding  of  remote  and  immediate  aims,  their 
grasping  of  the  significance  of  their  own  efforts,  and  their 
having  opportunity  to  cherish  self-respect  and  individual 
integrity.  This  practical  philosophy  of  the  executive  with 
regard  to  his  assistants  colors  his  relationship  with  them  and 
defines  the  methods  he  follows. 

In  spite  of  the  large  influence  which  their  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  gives  to  the  minor  executives,  and  in  spite  of  his  great 
respect  for  their  morale,  such  an  employer  never  dreams  of 
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granting  them  free  rein  in  matters  connected  with  physical 
costs.  He  makes  them  responsible  for  results,  and  these  he 
measures  in  terms  of  the  financial  or  material  expense  of 
producing  them.  The  thought  of  these  products  having  a 
huge  human  cost  seldom  or  never  occurs  to  him.  At  least 
he  does  not  often  seem  to  realize  that  it  is  just  as  possible 
and  necessary  to  check  the  minor  executives  on  the  human 
cost  as  on  the  material  cost.  And  expensive  indeed  are 
many  of  the  inadequate  and  poor  personnel  methods  of 
minor  executives.  Yet  these  officials  usually  remain  su¬ 
preme  and  unhampered  in  their  direction  of  human  efforts. 
Chief  executives  apparently  have  given  little  thought  to 
the  possibility  of  judging  employee  attitude  as  a  total  result 
of  their  subordinates’  activities.  Nor,  apparently,  have 
they  considered  holding  these  sub-executives  responsible 
for  a  high  quality  of  production  in  this  respect,  just  as  for 
physical  results  in  production  or  for  financial  results. 

Reverence  for  "Organization  Channels” 

Almost  a  halo  of  sanctity  does  the  manager  cast  around 
the  sub-executive  and  his  authority  over  workers.  This 
deference  is  significantly  indicated  by  the  curious  miscon¬ 
ception  of  many  principal  executives  with  regard  to  "or¬ 
ganization  channels.” 

An  administrative  principle,  long  recognized  as  sound,  is 
that  all  power  and  responsibility,  like  that  in  a  military 
order,  should  be  delegated  downward  by  regular  gradations. 
All  intelligence  in  the  form  of  orders,  instructions,  and  in¬ 
formation  naturally  takes  this  course.  The  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  this  principle  and  its  close  observance  are  wide¬ 
spread  in  all  types  of  organizations. 
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The  executive,  respecting  so  highly  the  morale  of  his  sub¬ 
ordinates,  feels  convinced  that  information  about  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  activity  with  employees  must  come  back  to 
him  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  information  and  orders 
proceed.  Since  he  appreciates  keenly  the  great  value  of 
using  these  channels  in  passing  information  and  orders 
downward,  he  reasons  that  it  is  equally  necessary,  if  morale 
is  to  be  preserved,  for  information  about  human  results  to 
pass  upward  to  him  in  the  same  manner.  In  other  words, 
he  conceives  that  methods  of  making  contacts  with  em¬ 
ployees  and  degree  of  success  in  “getting  along”  with  them 
can  be  checked  and  evaluated  through  information  gath¬ 
ered  directly  from  those  whose  activities  are  thus  judged ! 

But  for  gathering  certain  information,  the  executive 
absolutely  ignores  organization  channels.  He  would  think 
it  the  height  of  folly  (or  bad  judgment)  to  estimate  the 
value  of  his  subordinates’  work  solely  by  the  information 
which  they  might  give  regarding  their  own  efforts.  Esti¬ 
mates  about  the  cost,  quantity  and  quality  of  the  tangible 
results  which  they  produce  are  made  impartially  and  se¬ 
cured  from  other  sources  than  their  own  opinions.  No 
employer  would  ever  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  a  minor 
executive  concerning  the  product  of  his  department  - — - 
whether  it  was  being  made  at  a  sufficiently  low  cost,  whether 
the  quantity  was  large  enough,  or  the  quality  sufficiently 
high.  He  would  recognize  the  human  tendency  operating 
to  prevent  an  impartial  view  of  such  questions.  He  would 
know  that,  in  general,  men  cannot  justly  evaluate  or  criti¬ 
cize  their  own  efforts,  and  will  not  make  admissions  reflect¬ 
ing  discredit  upon  themselves.  Nor  would  a  minor  execu¬ 
tive  be  much  respected  if  his  morale  were  lowered  because 
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information  was  sought  from  others  than  himself  regarding 
the  results  which  he  was  producing. 

Organization  Channels  and  Employee  Morale 

Yet  when  he  wants  information  about  employee  attitude, 
the  degree  of  satisfaction  of  rank-and-file  workers,  and  the 
methods  used  to  create  this  attitude,  the  executive  quite 
consistently  uses  organization  channels,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  morale  of  the  supervisory  and  executive  force. 
Almost  inevitably,  then,  complaints  of  workers,  individ¬ 
ually  or  as  a  group,  must  come  to  the  management  through 
subordinate  executives,  if  they  come  at  all  —  usually  they 
are  effectively  suppressed  in  organization  channels.  The 
unreasonable  position  of  expecting  impartial  statements  or 
accurate  presentations  from  the  participants  in  a  situation 
will  remain  so  long  as  executives  possess  this  unbalanced 
organization  loyalty,  and  so  long  as  minor  executives  desire 
to  defend  their  own  actions — -  to  “save  their  faces.” 

Among  a  few  exceptional  officials  there  is  real  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  organization  channels,  without  the  slightest 
impairment  of  morale.  The  underlying  philosophy  here 
leads  to  imposing  a  distinct  responsibility  upon  minor  execu¬ 
tives  for  the  production  of  employee  good-will,  with  an 
insistence  that  this  be  regarded  as  an  important  factor  in 
estimating  the  cost  of  material  results.  There  is  little  ten¬ 
dency  unduly  to  exalt  the  morale  of  subordinates  or  to  yield 
to  their  sensitiveness  regarding  the  results  of  their  personnel 
administration.  On  the  contrary,  these  results  are  con¬ 
sidered  calmly  and  carefully.  Although  the  chief  executive 
feels  privileged  to  gain  information  about  them  from  any 
reasonable  source,  he  is,  of  course,  careful  to  hear  the  sub- 
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executive’s  version  in  any  case  where  there  is  disagree¬ 
ment. 

The  practical  effects  of  such  a  course  are  seen  in  the  in¬ 
creased  obligations  which  minor  executives  assume  regard¬ 
ing  the  treatment  of  employees.  Without  this  added  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  welfare  of  workers,  the  fullest  success, 
even  in  material  production,  is  impossible.  Personnel 
activities  whose  effects  are  not  checked  are  likely  to  mean 
freedom  for  autocracy.  Impartial  judgments  upon  any  sort 
of  results,  human  or  material,  mean  constantly  improved 
methods  of  production. 

Organization  Functions  in  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tionships 

In  all  organizations  there  exist  two  well-defined  types  of 
executive  functions  connected  with  personnel  relationships. 
One  covers  the  relationships  between  workers  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  management.  The  other  is  concerned  with  relation¬ 
ships  between  individual  minor  executives  and  employees 
over  whom  they  have  authority.  How  wide  these  latter 
functions  are  in  their  scope;  how  well  they  satisfy  the  vital 
needs  of  workers;  how  carefully  planned,  defined,  and  dis¬ 
charged  they  are,  depends  in  each  case  upon  the  executive’s 
conception  of  the  problem. 

The  Typical  Attitude  Toward  Personnel 
Functions 

An  attitude,  unfortunately  typical,  considers  the  problem 
and  the  responsibility  limited  to  merely  procuring  a  working 
force,  directing  its  members  regarding  their  duties,  paying 
them  regularly,  and  laying  them  off  or  discharging  them 
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when  necessary.  Even  these  basic  activities  could  be 
carried  on  in  a  much  more  vital  manner.  All  too  frequently 
they  are  performed  in  an  utterly  uninspired  and  unimagi¬ 
native  way. 

Other  functions  exist  which  too  often  are  obscured  by  the 
pressure  of  daily  performance  or  which,  because  of  infre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  fail  to  attract  attention.  While  some  of 
these,  such  as  training  and  promotion,  are  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance,  they  are  often  treated  as  completely  incidental 
and  insignificant.  Yet  another  class  of  functions,  attention 
to  which  would  be  very  profitable  even  from  a  narrow  view¬ 
point,  is  being  ignored  when  nothing  is  done  nicely  to  adjust 
individual  workers  to  their  complex  and  confusing  environ¬ 
ment,  to  give  them  a  vision  of  the  large  results  of  their  own 
work,  or  of  the  management  objectives,  or  to  encourage 
them  to  participate  with  intelligent  interest  in  the  total 
enterprise. 

Making  mechanical  and  routine  the  administration  of 
such  basic  functions  as  employment,  wage  payment,  de¬ 
tailed  direction  of  workers’  efforts,  and  individual  separa¬ 
tions  from  the  organization,  inevitably  causes  much  resent¬ 
ment.  This  crude  rule-of-thumb  method  in  dealing  with 
delicate  and  complicated  situations  indicates  a  careless, 
callous  attitude  toward  human  values.  To  leave  such  im¬ 
portant  duties  as  training,  difficult  indeed  if  done  well,  and 
such  periodic  needs  as  promotion,  to  incidental  or  accidental 
consideration  is  wasteful  in  the  extreme  —  a  neglect  of 
opportunities  to  use  the  abundant  human  resources  avail¬ 
able.  Poor  results  in  general  and  specific  failures  give  ample 
proof  of  this.  To  find  an  executive  appreciative  of  these 
subtle  but  tremendously  significant  human  values  has  been 
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rare;  to  find  one  shaping  his  organization  to  help  employees 
satisfy  their  cravings  for  individualization,  for  self-respect, 
and  for  growth,  rarer  still. 

Personnel  Functions  of  the  Chief  Executive 

The  following  functions  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the 
executive’s  direct  responsibility  to  workers  as  members  of 
the  organization  as  a  whole.  This  list  does  not  include  the 
functions  which  involve  responsibilities  to  workers  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  departments  and  so  belong  to  minor  executives. 

1 .  Determination  of  wage  levels  for  different  types  of  work,  based  on 
careful  job  analyses  in  which  representative  employees  partici¬ 
pate  by  offering  their  own  definitions  of  duties,  responsibilities, 
necessary  training,  and  other  important  factors. 

2.  Centralized  employment ,  in  which  every  effort  is  made  toward 
the  most  effective  placement,  so  that  the  worker’s  self-respect 
is  stimulated  by  the  conviction  that  his  personality  is  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  situation. 

3.  Promotion  from  one  department  to  another,  based  on  carefully 
compiled  standards  and  methods,  and  upon  the  employee’s 
knowledge  of  promotion  channels  and  the  training  necessary  to 
qualify  for  better  positions. 

4.  Reporting  to  all  employees  in  attractive  and  interesting  manner 
the  larger  results  striven  for  and  achieved  by  the  organization. 

5.  Periodic  “ follow-up ”  interviews  with  all  workers,  in  which  every 
attempt  is  made  to  determine  satisfactions,  dissatisfactions, 
and  general  adjustments  of  each  individual  to  his  work  and 
environment. 

Functions  of  Minor  Executives 

The  obvious  functions  of  minor  executives  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  direct  supervision  of  rank-and-file  workers  consist 
of: 

1.  Detailed  directions  of  effort,  in  which  methods  can  be  improved 
from  mere  driving  to  a  real  leadership  consisting  of  the  in¬ 
dividualization  and  personal  development  of  workers. 
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2.  Training,  consisting  of  “breaking  in”  new  employees,  where 
methods  can  be  brought  up  from  brusquely  introducing  them 
to  their  work  with  no  systematic  plan  whatever  to  a  point 
where  they  will  be  given  careful,  sympathetic  and  consistent 
consideration;  as  well  as  methods  of  dealing  with  workers  al¬ 
ready  employed,  which  can  pass  beyond  incidental  and  super¬ 
ficial  treatment  till  they  are  constantly  stimulated  to  the  most 
intelligent  and  productive  efforts  of  which  they  are  capable. 

3.  Wage  raises  (within  limits  determined  by  wage  levels  set  by 
the  management)  the  administration  of  which  can  rise  from 
acts  of  favoritism  to  an  impartial  recognition  of  individual 
contributions  to  group-performance. 

4.  Promotions  within  departments,  which  likewise  can  rise  from 
acts  of  favoritism  to  the  same  impartial  and  stimulating  pro¬ 
cedure  as  that  for  promotion  from  department  to  department. 

The  first  of  these  functions  of  the  minor  executive  can 
be  made  the  key  to  his  leadership.  If  it  includes  considera¬ 
tion  of  each  employee  as  a  self-respecting  personality,  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  results  of  individual  effort,  periodic  statements 
to  each  man  regarding  his  progress,  information  to  every 
worker  from  time  to  time  about  the  results  his  department 
is  achieving,  and  a  sense  of  the  worth  of  his  own  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  these  results,  then  a  high  type  of  constructive 
leadership  will  indeed  be  reached. 

If  the  chief  executive  of  any  enterprise  can  accept  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  satisfying  of  human  needs  and  then 
assume  this  responsibility,  either  through  a  sense  of  social 
obligation,  or  through  a  desire  for  material  gain,  his  task  is 
clear.  This  task  consists  of 

1.  Laying  down  policies  explaining  the  general  end  to  be  achieved, 
i.  e.,  individualization  of  workers; 

2.  Describing  clear-cut  methods  for  the  efforts  of  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment,  which  will  directly  discharge  his  immediate  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  for  minor  executives; 

3.  The  necessary  training,  especially  of  minor  executives,  in  these 

methods;  and 
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4.  Determining  (through  regarding  employee  attitude  as  an  end- 
result  of  subordinates’  activities)  the  quality  of  the  results  of 
these  activities  in  satisfying  the  inherent  needs  of  the  workers 
and  in  promoting  general  employee  welfare. 

Such  a  cycle  of  performances  for  the  chief  executive  is, 
to  be  sure,  almost  entirely  an  ideal  as  yet.  Even  in  con¬ 
sidering  executive  attitudes  that  seemed  almost  perfect  as 
attitudes,  a  great  need  was  evident  for  a  more  thoughtful 
consideration  of  means  for  achieving  results. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


MEASURING  SUCCESS  IN  THE  MEETING  OF 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

HE  body  of  the  industrial  army  has  needs  which  the 


A  executives  of  that  army  must  recognize.  In  preceding 
chapters,  the  nature  of  these  needs  was  outlined.  It  was 
also  shown  that  their  existence  gives  rise  to  definite  obliga¬ 
tions  which  confront  industrial  leaders,  and  imposes  definite 
responsibilities  upon  chief  executives. 

The  individual  executive,  however,  will  probably  ques¬ 
tion  the  “definite”  nature  of  an  obligation  for  satisfying 
human  needs,  and  will  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  have  no  measurable  term.  For  how  shall  he 
know  whether  they  are  discharged?  He  can  tell  quite  defi¬ 
nitely  whether  or  not  he  is  meeting  his  financial  obligations 
and  can  plan  accordingly.  Can  he  know  with  anything  like 
the  same  assurance  whether  or  not  he  is  fulfilling  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  the  new  industrial  leadership  imposes 
that  of  satisfying  the  exacting  human  needs  of  workers? 
Can  he  measure  his  success  in  this? 


Two  Cases 


The  absence  of  checks  upon  sub-executives  in  their  per¬ 
sonnel  relations  greatly  limits  the  influence  and  control  of 
the  principal  executive.  Two  extreme  illustrations  of  this 
were  found  during  this  investigation.  Both  occurred  in  the 
general  office  of  a  large  organization,  where  employee 
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morale  was  evidently  very  low.  The  chief  executive’s  only 
information  about  labor  turnover  came  from  the  office 
manager,  for  he  kept  the  sole  record.  During  the  months 
just  previous  to  the  study  this  turnover  was  very  large,  not 
only  because  of  the  many  reasons  which  the  workers  had 
for  dissatisfaction  with  their  situations,  but  also  because 
general  prosperity  made  jobs  easily  procurable.  At  the  time, 
however,  on  account  of  business  depression,  employees  were 
eager  to  retain  their  positions.  The  office  manager  ap¬ 
peared  entirely  ignorant  of  the  changed  situation  and 
pointed  with  much  complacency,  and  even  pride,  to  the 
greatly  reduced  turnover  figures  to  prove  that  he  now  “had 
the  situation  well  in  hand!”  The  figures  and  his  explana¬ 
tion  were  generally  accepted  as  proof  that  office  morale  had 
greatly  improved. 

He  himself  interviewed  employees  leaving  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  recorded  the  reasons  they  gave  him  for  doing  so. 
The  improbability  that  the  reasons  given  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  were  the  real  ones  seemed,  strangely  enough,  to 
occur  to  no  one,  and  the  office  manager  was  tabulating  the 
records  and  submitting  them  regularly  to  the  management. 

It  is  significant  that  a  parallel  example  of  information 
coming  from  an  interested  source  was  found  in  this  same 
office.  The  head  of  the  customer  complaint  department  was 
directly  responsible  to  the  office  manager.  The  greater 
number  of  complaints  from  patrons  touched  upon  errors 
made  in  their  accounts  by  the  clerical  force,  errors  for  which 
the  head  of  the  office  was  ultimately  responsible.  Through 
this  manager  the  chief  executive  was  receiving  all  the  in¬ 
formation  he  had,  not  only  regarding  the  number  of  diffi¬ 
culties  of  customers  and  the  amount  of  their  dissatisfaction, 
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but  also  regarding  the  degree  to  which  this  dissatisfaction 
was  justified.  That  is  to  say,  a  subordinate  executive  had 
the  final  word  in  a  procedure  by  which  his  own  effectiveness 
was  both  checked  and  questioned! 

Employee  Attitude  Can  Be  Measured 

As  indicated  by  the  incidents  just  described,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  check  upon  the  effectiveness  of  sub-executives  in  their 
personal— so-called  “personnel”— relationships  with  work¬ 
ers  would  be  of  immediate  practical  value.  This  chap¬ 
ter  opened  with  the  question :  Is  there  any  method  by  which 
the  industrial  executive  may  measure  the  degree  of  his 
success  in  meeting  the  obligations  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  human  needs  of  his  employees?  Without  asserting  that 
there  is  an  infallible  formula,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  possible 
to  measure  employee  attitudes  of  mind  and  employee  reac¬ 
tions  to  executive  policies  and  practices.  The  application 
of  a  tentative  method  for  such  measurement  has  had  gratify¬ 
ing  results.  The  problem  has  by  no  means  finally  been 
solved,  but  since  the  first  practical  approaches  to  it  have 
resulted  usefully,  it  is  believed  that  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  method  deserves  careful  consideration.  It  can 
be  outlined  only  briefly  here. 

A  Measurement  oe  Employee  Attitude 

This  tentative  method  is  one  by  which  controlling  execu¬ 
tives  in  a  large  group  of  companies  have  secured  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  results  of  personnel  relationships  between 
subordinate  executives  and  workers,  and  regarding  general 
employee  morale.  It  is  governed  by  the  idea  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  test  an  activity  by  its  results,  and  that  since 
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employee  attitude  is  the  direct  result  of  the  activity  of  sub¬ 
executives,  this  attitude  is  best  regarded  as  the  principal 
test  of  their  activity.  Chief  executives  can  hold  their  sub¬ 
ordinates  definitely  responsible  for  workers’  morale,  if  the 
latter’s  attitude  can  be  measured  even  approximately. 

Twenty  “factors”  have  been  selected  as  representing 
the  most  important  elements  of  the  working  relationship 
between  employees  and  the  organization.  These  are: 

I.  Adjustment  to  Job: 

Breaking  in  —  new  job. 

Opportunity  to  use  experience. 

Clearness  of  instruction. 

II.  Supervision: 

Freedom  to  consult. 

Initiative  and  independence  allowed  in  work. 

Judgments  of  results. 

Courtesy. 

III.  Incentives: 

Security  of  job. 

“Welfare  work”  (insurance,  pensions,  sick  benefits). 
Remuneration. 

Adding  to  ability. 

Opportunity  for  promotion. 

IV.  Participation  —  Expression: 

New  ideas  or  suggestions. 

Grievances. 

Knowledge  of  larger  affairs  (company  and  departmental). 
Changes  in  work  policies. 

V.  Working  Conditions  and  Facilities: 

General  working  conditions. 

Equipment,  tools,  etc. 

Fellow  workers. 

Work  schedule. 

“Attitude”  in  general  is  expressed  by  “feeling.”  An 
employee’s  feeling  toward  the  company  for  which  he  works 
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and  toward  his  working  relationships  may  range  from  bit¬ 
ter  hostility  to  enthusiastic  approval  and  friendliness.  If 
an  employee  is  questioned  regarding  his  feelings  about 
each  of  the  above  factors  and  if  the  degree  of  his  feeling 
about  each  can  be  measured,  then  some  definite  conception 
will  be  gained  of  that  employee’s  attitude  as  a  whole. 
(Such  elements  as  are  not  under  the  control  of  minor  execu¬ 
tives  can,  of  course,  readily  be  isolated.) 

The  procedure  is  briefly  as  follows:  A  certain  percentage 
of  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  organization  is 
interviewed  individually.  This  percentage  should  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  to  present  a  true  “ sampling”  of  all  the 
various  attitudes  and  thus  to  give  a  complete  picture. 
Each  employee  is  interviewed  apart  from  his  work  and  by 
a  skilled  interviewer  —  an  outsider  without  knowledge  or 
preconceived  ideas  about  the  organization.  Moreover,  the 
talk  is  always  prefaced  with  a  careful  and  convincing  ex¬ 
planation  to  the  worker  that  no  matter  what  he  says,  no 
harm  to  him  will  result.  He  is  shown  a  letter  signed  by  the 
chief  executive,  interpreting  the  interview  as  a  construc¬ 
tive  piece  of  personnel  work  and  asking  each  employee  for 
full  and  frank  cooperation.  He  is  never  asked  his  name,  for, 
as  he  is  assured,  the  individual  answers  and  reactions  are 
valuable  only  as  they  contribute  to  group  conclusions. 

Carefully  standardized  questions,  put  always  in  the  same 
way  and  with  the  same  inflection,  about  his  feelings  toward 
every  factor,  are  asked  of  each  worker.  The  questions,  for 
instance,  about  the  factor  “ Adding  to  ability”  are: 

Are  you  learning  things  on  your  job  that  will  be  of  use  to  you  later 
on,  either  on  this  job  or  on  a  higher  one?  Are  you  getting  a  chance  to 
learn  and  study  some  other  job?  How  much  do  you  feel  that  you  are 
growing  on  the  job? 
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The  employee’s  response  is  listened  to  attentively  and 
then  compared  mentally  with  those  on  the  following  list, 
which  was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  many  hundred  re¬ 
sponses  to  this  same  question.  The  intervals  between  the 
five  “type”  responses  are  approximately  equal  — that  is, 
there  is  approximately  as  much  difference  in  degree  of  feel¬ 
ing  between  No.  4  and  No.  5  as  there  is  between  No.  1  and 
No.  2  or  between  No.  3  and  No.  4. 

5.  The  company  certainly  does  encourage  me  and  offers  me  every 
opportunity  to  develop  and  make  progress.  I ’m  sure  I  am  being 
given  every  chance  I  could  be. 

4.  Yes,  there  are  a  number  of  pretty  good  chances  ahead.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I ’m  getting  some  new  knowledge  and  ability  every  day. 
It  could  be  a  little  better,  perhaps,  but  the  company  takes  an 
interest  and  that’s  an  encouragement. 

3.  The  chance  for  learning  here  is  all  right,  I  guess  —  about  aver¬ 
age  —  no  kick  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

2.  You’ve  got  to  pick  most  of  it  up  for  yourself.  The  job  doesn’t 
give  you  much  chance.  I’ve  learned  about  all  I  can.  I  feel 
that  more  interest  should  be  shown  along  this  line. 

1.  Don’t  think  I’m  getting  along  at  all!  I ’m  in  a  fierce  rut !  No 
chance  to  learn !  There ’s  no  encouragement  at  all  to  try  to  learn 
or  go  ahead. 

The  interviewer  has  this  scale,  and  a  similar  one  for  each 
question,  completely  memorized,  and  has  had  training  in 
identifying  employees’  responses  with  those  on  the  scale. 
The  values  on  the  scale  range  from  that  of  No.  1,  which  re¬ 
presents  hostility,  through  No.  3,  representing  indifference, 
to  No.  5,  which  denotes  enthusiasm.  By  comparing  each 
employee’s  response  with  the  scale,  a  numerical  value  can 
be  given  to  it. 

By  adding  the  numerical  values  of  the  responses  to  all  the 
questions  and  then  averaging  the  total,  a  single  figure  is  ob- 
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tained  which  expresses  the  attitude  of  the  individual  em¬ 
ployee.  By  averaging  these  figures  for  all  the  employees  in¬ 
terviewed,  a  single  figure  expressive  of  the  collective  or 
group  attitude  is  obtained.  In  organizations  where  all  the 
twenty  factors  are  not  found,  the  values  of  responses  to  the 
factors  present  are  averaged.  The  following  figures  show 
the  actual  result  of  the  use  of  this  method  in  one  large 
company. 

Averages  oe  Employee  Attitudes 

The  figures  below  are  the  averages  of  the  scores  of  all  the 
employees  interviewed  and  express  the  ‘‘average”  attitude 
on  each  element  of  their  working  relationships.  In  this  case, 
the  scale  runs  from  1,  the  lowest  possible  score,  indicating 
unqualified  hostility,  through  3,  the  midpoint,  indicating 
mere  neutrality  or  indifference,  up  to  5,  the  highest  possible 
score,  indicating  unqualified  enthusiasm  or  favor.  All 
scores  below  3  therefore  show  disfavor,  which  grows  greater 
as  they  approach  1,  while  all  scores  above  3  indicate  favor, 
which  increases  as  they  approach  5.  The  scores  shown  here 
are  averages  of  the  scores  of  all  the  employees’  attitudes 
toward  each  element  of  their  jobs. 


I.  Adjustment  to  Job: 

Breaking  in  —  new  job .  2.9 

Opportunity  to  use  experience .  1.7 

Clearness  of  instructions .  2.7 

2-4 

II.  Supervision: 

Freedom  to  consult .  3-9 

Initiative .  2-° 

Judgment  of  results .  i-9 

Courtesy .  2 -4 

2.6 
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III.  Incentives: 

Security  of  job .  3-° 

Welfare  work .  2.0 

Remuneration .  2.7 

Adding  to  ability .  2.6 

Opportunity  for  promotion .  2.2 

2-5 

IV.  Participation  —  Expression: 

New  ideas  or  suggestions .  1.9 

Grievances .  2.8 

Knowledge  of  larger  affairs .  1.6 

Changes  in  work  policies .  2.1 

2.1 

V.  Working  Conditions  and  Facilities: 

General  working  conditions .  3.5 

Equipment,  tools .  4.1 

Fellow  workers .  4.3 

Work  schedule .  3.2  3.8 

Average  for  Company  (index  of  morale) .  2.7 


The  average  for  the  company  (2.7)  clearly  indicates  that 
the  attitude  of  the  working  force,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  one  of 
indifference  slightly  shaded  by  disfavor.  The  separate 
figures  as  clearly  point  out  that  the  employees’  very  favor¬ 
able  opinion  of  their  working  conditions  and  facilities  is 
offset  by  the  low  esteem  in  which  they  hold  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  participation  and  self-expression.  Figures  such 
as  these  have  obvious  significance  for  management. 

The  following  chart  presents  the  results  of  using  this 
method  of  measurement  in  the  four  large  departments  of  a 
certain  company.  The  shaded  line  at  the  top  represents  the 
average  of  the  results  in  all  the  departments;  it  may  be 
considered  a  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  the  chief  exec¬ 
utive’s  responsibility  for  employee  morale  has  been  dis¬ 
charged.  The  success  of  departments  1  and  2  in  winning 
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employee  approval  is  easily  compared  with  the  failure  of 
the  other  two  departments  to  overcome  employee  resent¬ 
ment  or  disfavor.  The  possibility  of  comparisons  such  as 
this  has  obvious  value  to  management  as  a  check,  or  “con¬ 
trol,”  on  the  performance  of  subordinates. 

The  Possibilities  in  Such  Measurement 

With  such  a  complicated  problem  as  that  of  human  re¬ 
lationships  in  industry,  any  method  which  helps  to  separate 
and  measure  the  various  factors  has  real  and  increasing  use¬ 
fulness.  But  if  it  can  also  evaluate  results,  it  will  emphasize 
and  objectify  the  methods  producing  them.  Subordinate 
executives  will  be  stimulated  to  take  a  real  interest  in  their 
individual  results  and  to  strive  to  better  them.  Chief  execu¬ 
tives  will  be  given  an  automatic  means  of  supervision  which 
is  concrete,  comprehensive,  and  just.  And  measurement  of 
the  results  accomplished  by  subordinate  executives  means, 
by  inference,  a  measurement  of  themselves,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  interesting  or  stimulating. 

Such  measurement  of  total  personnel  results  over  reason¬ 
able  spans  of  time  offers  also  an  invaluable  opportunity  for 
training  minor  executives.  And  it  may  likewise  dispel  that 
widespread  fear  which  sometimes  obsesses  subordinate 
executives  . who  have  suffered  from  the  snap  judgments  of 
their  superiors.  Nothing  affects  industrial  morale  more 
than  the  baseless  criticism  of  subordinate  executives  by 
their  chief,  especially  when,  as  is  too  common,  the  practice 
is  to  draw  the  evidence  from  random  and  accidental  ob¬ 
servations.  Any  measurement  of  such  results  has  been  un¬ 
thought  of,  untried,  or  “impossible”  in  nearly  every  type  of 
industrial  activity. 
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But  our  present  purpose  is  to  outline  the  employer’s  task 
and  its  handling.  If  executive  obligations  are  to  be  defined, 
measurement  of  the  employee  reactions  and  attitudes  which 
result  from  personnel  practices  is  necessary.  It  has  been 
found  by  actual  test  to  be  possible  and  practicable.  A  mea¬ 
surement,  whether  by  the  method  described  or  by  some 
other,  of  what  the  worker  feels  about  his  job  will  bring  execu¬ 
tive  responsibilities  towards  him  into  the  class  of  relations 
amenable  to  intelligible  analysis.  And  that  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  make  calculable  the  end-results  of  organization 
activities  and  hence  to  afford  a  measurement  of  success  in 
the  discharge  of  responsibilities  which  the  executive  must 
delegate. 


PART  III 


EXECUTIVE  PERFORMANCE 

STIMULATION  OF  THE  EMPLOYER’S  SENSE  OF 
RESPONSIBILITY 


CHAPTER  IX 


IDEALS  AND  STANDARDS  FOR  PERSONAL 
APPLICATION 

THE  individual  executive  controlling  his  particular 
organization  stands  at  the  very  heart  of  the  problem 
of  industrial  relationships.  Industry’s  contribution  to 
social  welfare,  indeed  to  social  stability,  depends  upon  what 
this  individual  thinks,  feels  and  does  in  regard  to  his  em¬ 
ployees.  And  upon  these  same  thoughts,  feelings  and  ac¬ 
tions  depends  likewise  his  direct  contribution  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  his  individual  organization. 

No  matter  how  clearly  needs  are  shown  to  exist  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  perfectly  methods  can  be  mapped  out  to 
meet  such  needs,  these  will  be  mere  intellectual  concepts 
unless  at  the  fountain  head  of  industrial  authority  clear 
thought  can  be  encouraged  and  self-deception  discouraged. 
The  entire  situation  calls  for  definite  and  high  ideals  of 
organization  activity  understanding^  assumed  by  individ¬ 
ual  chief  executives.  But  no  genuine  guiding  principles  of 
this  sort  will  or  can  be  adopted  where  attitudes  and  habitual 
responses  are  characterized  by  that  self-deception  which, 
though  usually  unconscious,  largely  defeats  a  man’s  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  challenge  is  to  each  executive’s  intellectual  honesty. 
The  judgment  will  be  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  open-minded¬ 
ness  he  shows.  The  method  is  that  of  frank  self- appraisal. 
Some  concrete  elements  and  methods  of  such  self-appraisal 
are  here  put  forth. 
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“Minimum  Management” 

A  well-balanced  view  of  executive  responsibility  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  one  of  the  executives  interviewed  for  this  study. 
He  felt  that  he  was  not  the  servant  of  capital,  labor,  or  the 
public,  but  rather  the  trustee  of  the  best  interests  of  each. 
Therefore  his  duty  was  to  make  capital  and  labor  available 
to  his  enterprise  for  public  service.  He  spoke  disparagingly 
of  “minimum  management”  as  characterized  by  the  effort 
or  ability  to  meet  only  the  bare  essential  demands  of  a  situa¬ 
tion.  Management  could  be  stimulated,  he  thought,  to  such 
a  peak  of  effectiveness  that  stockholders  would  gladly  fur¬ 
nish  money  in  times  of  business  depression,  saying:  “This 
company  is  a  good  investment  and  I  want  to  put  more 
money  into  it,  now  that  I  have  the  opportunity.”  He  de¬ 
clared  that  such  attractive  and  desirable  working  condi¬ 
tions  could  likewise  be  built  up  that  in  times  of  labor  short¬ 
age  when  positions  were  open,  employees  would  endeavor 
to  influence  their  friends  to  apply  for  work  with  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Such  conditions  as  these  could  hardly  exist  unless  much 
attention  were  given  to  the  individualization  of  workers, 
unless  jobs  provided  opportunities  for  personal  development, 
and  unless  the  tone  of  personnel  relationships  throughout 
the  entire  plant  were  high.  Even  though  workers  may  not 
themselves  consciously  analyze  the  definite  inducements 
that  attract  them  in  such  conditions,  they  nevertheless 
recognize  that  pleasing  forces  draw  them.  It  is  significant 
that  in  the  organization  directed  by  the  executive  just 
quoted  these  employee  needs  not  only  are  recognized,  but 
are  being  met. 
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A  statement  rare  indeed  in  its  clarity  and  insight  ap¬ 
peared  recently  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  credited  to 
Charles  M.  Schwab. 

The  importance  of  developing  men  in  industry  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  Altogether  too  many  workers  have  had  to  do  routine 
jobs,  unrelieved  by  variety  or  change  of  scene.  We  have  got  to  work 
out  a  plan  whereby  men,  even  in  the  subordinate  ranks,  may  obtain 
some  sense  of  achievement  out  of  routine  tasks. 

We  have  got  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  problem  of  making  men 
happy,  not  through  making  life  soft  and  easy,  but  in  so  using  the  im¬ 
plements  and  facilities  that  science  has  placed  at  our  disposal  that 
men,  through  their  work,  can  realize  a  larger  life  and  take  a  greater 
zest  in  their  workmanship. 

The  chief  executive  of  a  public  utility  company  whose 
achievements  in  and  with  his  organization  have  won  nation¬ 
wide  commendation,  gives  as  the  core  of  his  industrial 
philosophy  the  ceaseless  obligation  for  the  building  of  citi¬ 
zenship  through  responsibility  and  participation  in  those 
social  duties  which  industry  accepts.  The  history  of  his 
enterprise  furnishes  a  continuous  inspiration. 

Essentials 

If  the  individual  controlling  executive  is  to  discharge  his 
full  responsibility  to  his  organization  and  to  society,  certain 
requirements  stand  out  crystal-clear. 

1.  He  must  clearly  recognize  his  obligation  for  maintaining  the 
self-respect  of  all  workers,  for  providing  for  their  satisfactory  treat¬ 
ment,  and  for  promoting  their  personal  development  in  every  reason¬ 
able  way.  A  policy  definitely  recognizing  these  responsibilities  must 
be  formulated,  and  the  chief  executive  must  be  assured  that  all  execu¬ 
tives,  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest,  assume  a  personal  obligation 
for  carrying  it  out. 

2.  The  organization  task,  thus  created,  must  be  faced  as  one  in¬ 
volving  mental  facts  and  forces.  It  must  be  viewed  objectively  as 
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made  up  of  actions  and  reactions.  It  must  be  thought  of  as  dispas¬ 
sionately  as  any  physical  task. 

3.  The  task  itself  must  be  accepted  as  a  challenge  to  the  intellect. 
The  paramount  need  for  careful  thought  upon  the  situation  as  a 
whole,  and  also  in  detail,  must  be  realized. 

The  control  and  suppression  of  mere  feeling  follows, 
necessarily.  Antagonistic  reactions  burn  up  effort  or  else 
render  it  ineffectual.  Benevolent  attitudes  and  emotions 
should  be  projected  into  the  field  of  the  intellect  and  then 
into  creative  activity.  Sympathy,  for  example,  should 
become  largely  imaginative  so  that  others’  needs  and 
viewpoints  may  be  visioned  and  suitable  measures  initiated 
to  meet  them.  Fixed  attitudes,  built  up  from  impulsive 
desires,  traditional  tendencies  or  unthinking  imitation,  and 
manifested  by  inane  repetition  of  stock  phrases  and  by  the 
expression  of  blind  prejudice,  should  be  completely  dis¬ 
counted.  The  true  task  must  not  be  blurred.  The  exact 
conditions  underlying  situations  must  be  faced  without 
equivocation  or  bias.  The  open,  impartial  mind  must  re¬ 
place  that  type  of  self-deception  which  welcomes  facts  only 
when  they  are  pleasing,  which  fails  to  analyze  conditions 
as  they  are,  but  represents  them  as  they  are  desired  to  be. 
The  manufacturing  executive  who  was  positive  that  his 
employees  were  highly  contented  when,  at  that  very  time, 
they  were  close  to  a  strike,  is  an  example  of  executive  atti¬ 
tude  based  on  desire  rather  than  on  facts.  Such  attitudes 
can  never  be  bases  for  effective  or  logical  action. 

A  Self-Discipline 

Executives  might  well  severely  discipline  their  minds  in 
searching  for  or  identifying  the  real  motives  at  the  source 
of  their  thought  and  action.  Rationalizing  tendencies  to 
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give  a  “good”  reason  rather  than  a  “real”  reason  must 
promptly  be  recognized  and  discounted.  While  the  “good” 
reason  may  deceive  the  man  who  gives  it,  nevertheless 
others,  especially  employees,  are  very  shrewd  in  inferring 
the  hidden,  weak  or  ugly  motive  behind  the  action.  Nor 
do  employees  usually  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the 
executive  who  is  deceiving  himself  unconsciously.  They 
are  more  likely  to  attribute  to  him  an  unworthy  purpose, 
and  to  believe  him  fully  aware  of  it. 

The  most  widespread  and  fundamental  of  the  motives 
that  become  centers  of  rationalization  is  the  passion  for 
personal  power.  Hence  every  executive  might  well  be 
suspicious  of  his  own  intense  concern  for  mere  obedience  to 
orders.  His  interest  in  personal  rights  may  be  much  greater 
than  his  interest  in  organization  results.  The  latter  de¬ 
pend,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  willing  cooperation  of  the 
workers. 

A  tendency  to  distrust  one’s  fellows,  whether  they  are 
associates  or  employees  as  a  group,  is  the  almost  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  the  fixed  desire  for  power.  It  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  a  persistent  fear  of  losing  cherished  authority. 
Such  lack  of  confidence  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  an  ab¬ 
normal  attitude.  It  is  not  found  in  healthful  industrial 
situations,  and  it  holds  no  hope  whatever  for  the  solution 
of  pressing  problems  of  personnel  relationships. 

The  Open  Mind 

Until  executives  possess  a  much  greater  knowledge  than 
they  have  at  present  of  what  employees  think,  feel  and 
desire,  they  should  welcome  information  from  every  view¬ 
point.  They  need  not  only  to  be  open-minded,  but  also  to 
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be  fresh-minded,  in  all  human  contacts.  Those  mentioned 
in  this  study  represent  a  great  variety  of  attitudes  and  a 
great  range  of  differences  in  open-mindedness.  Since  their 
degree  of  success  as  administrators  runs  almost  parallel 
with  this  quality  of  open-mindedness,  the  conclusion  seems 
inescapable  that  of  all  the  industrial  virtues,  this  is  the 
most  fundamental  and  comprehensive.  Open-mindedness 
is  undoubtedly  the  quality  by  which  industrial  executives  can 
most  equitably  be  judged. 

Little  improvement  in  industrial  relations  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  unless  individual  executives  themselves  initiate  it. 
A.  L.  Filene’s  admonition  is  positive:  “No  business  man  in 
the  future  can  be  true  to  himself  and  dodge  the  problem, 
first,  of  his  own  education,  and  then  of  that  of  his  work¬ 
ers.”  He  describes  the  results  of  such  education: 

One  of  the  best  lessons  was  the  learning  in  time  how  superior  is  the 
cooperative  over  the  autocratic  will,  however  capable  and  resolute. 
In  our  numbers,  in  our  groups,  in  our  team  work  —  not  in  the  quali¬ 
ties  or  power  of  any  individual  —  have  we  found  our  best  results,  our 
largest  satisfactions. 

Only  by  acquiring  an  open-minded  attitude  and  by  exer¬ 
cising  sufficient  will  to  carry  through  such  self-education 
can  executives  bring  about  conditions  in  industry  which 
will  conform  with  the  widespread  democratic  sanctions. 

Sele-Expression  through  Self-Expression 
for  Others 

Now,  self-expression  is  as  vital  for  executives  as  for 
workers.  Yet  if  employers  are  to  realize  their  true  role  of 
leadership,  their  expression  must  not  rob  their  men  of  initia¬ 
tive  or  stultify  the  employees’  craving  for  self-realization. 
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The  executive’s  goal  should  rather  be  to  create  manifold 
opportunities  for  self-expression  by  others  as  well  as  him¬ 
self  and  to  inspire  constructive  activity  in  line  with  pur¬ 
poses  common  to  all.  His  self-expression  then  results  in 
human  development,  not  suppression  or  retardation.  It 
brings  countless  activities  into  play,  rather  than  curbs  them. 
It  evokes  cooperation  rather  than  provokes  resentment. 
A  prominent  executive  has  pithily  said:  “I  want  to  give 
my  foremen  credit  for  the  amount  of  credit  they  can  recom¬ 
mend  to  be  given  to  their  men.” 

Tests  eor  Executive  Open-Mindedness 

Controlling  executives  can  determine  the  tone  of  their 
organizations.  They  can  ascertain  if  their  own  larger  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  being  adequately  discharged  or  not  by 
putting  to  themselves  the  following  queries : 

x.  In  my  organization  do  the  employment  methods  help  to  main¬ 
tain  self-respect  of  all  applicants?  Do  these  methods  lead 
workers  to  feel  that  the  management  is  trying  to  place  them 
in  jobs  suitable  to  them?  Or  are  the  methods  which  are  followed 
dictated  by  no  objective  except  the  need  of  the  organization 
for  “hands”? 

2.  In  my  organization  are  new  workers  introduced  to  their  jobs 
in  a  manner  that  will  make  them  feel  that  a  welcome  and  per¬ 
sonal  consideration  have  been  given  them?  Or  are  they  placed 
in  their  new  environment  merely  as  a  new  piece  of  machinery 
is  set  up? 

3.  In  my  organization  are  there  definite  channels  for  promotion 
which  are  generally  understood?  Are  the  requirements  neces¬ 
sary  for  promotion  to  higher  positions  known?  Or  are  all 
these  matters  subject  to  an  immediate  decision,  made  at  the 
spur  of  the  demand,  and  on  the  basis  of  standards  in  the  minds 
of  superior  executives  only? 

4.  In  my  organization  are  the  large  results  which  the  organization 
is  seeking,  matters  of  general  knowledge  among  employees? 
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Are  any  of  the  more  extensive  aims  which  are  in  the  minds  of 
chief  executives  transmitted  in  any  form  or  manner  to  rank- 
and-file  workers?  Has  any  attempt  ever  been  made  to  give 
employees  a  feeling  of  participation  in  any  of  the  large  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  enterprise? 

5.  In  my  organization  are  individual  employees  periodically  in¬ 
terviewed  regarding  their  feeling  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  toward  their  work,  their  environment,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  problems  which  affect  them? 

6.  In  my  organization  are  wage  levels  determined  by  a  careful 
grouping  of  jobs  according  to  responsibility,  training  neces¬ 
sary,  scope  of  activity  and  other  requisite  elements?  Do  em¬ 
ployees  have  any  opportunity  of  defining  these  elements  in 
their  own  jobs?  Or  is  the  entire  matter  of  remuneration  and 
classification  one  for  the  decision  of  executives  according  to 
standards  which  they  alone  know? 

7.  In  my  organization  has  any  training  been  provided  for  minor 
executives  concerning  the  best  methods  of  treating  workers, 
or  is  this  matter  left  to  their  own  will  and  discretion? 

8.  In  my  organization  have  any  principles  been  set  forth  regard¬ 
ing  the  necessity  for  careful,  individual,  tactful  treatment  of 
employees  by  minor  executives,  during  the  “breaking  in”  pro¬ 
cess?  Or  are  these  methods  entirely  a  matter  of  individual 
choice  with  each  subordinate  executive? 

9.  In  my  organization  is  impartial  and  individual  consideration 
of  their  workers  by  minor  executives  insisted  upon  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  recommendations  for  wage  increases?  Is  any  effort 
made  to  ascertain  whether  such  individual  consideration  has 
been  given  —  not  only  to  workers  recommended  for  increases, 
but  also  to  those  who  have  not  been  so  recommended? 

10.  In  my  organization  is  any  encouragement  given  to  subordinate 
executives  to  recognize  the  achievements  of  individual  work¬ 
ers?  Is  any  credit  given  minor  executives  for  the  amount  of 
credit  which  they,  in  turn,  give  to  individual  workers,  for 
meritorious  service? 

11.  In  my  organization  are  minor  executives  stimulated  to  make 
departmental  results  known  generally  to  the  employees  in  each 
department?  Is  any  interpretation  given  the  workers  of  the 
larger  organization  results  —  in  terms  of  their  own  participa¬ 
tion  in  these  through  departmental  activities? 
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A  Rating  of  Chief  Executives’  Practices 

The  actual  practices  of  chief  executives  themselves  to¬ 
ward  their  subordinate  executives  usually  determine  the 
general  tone  of  organization  procedure.  Several  of  the  most 
important  of  these  practices  might  be  characterized  by 
three  levels,  illustrating  different  degrees  of  excellence. 

Evaluation  oj  Subordinates'  Results 

Level  I.  Positive  and  Creative.  Sub-executives  judged  solely  by 
the  clear-cut  total  results  of  important  activities,  computed  over  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  so  that  unusual  or  abnormal  conditions 
(which  are  beyond  their  control)  may  be  properly  discounted.  Periodic 
review  of  sub-executives’  work  with  constructive  criticism  of  results 
in  the  light  of  standards  agreed  upon.  Complete  freedom  at  all  times 
for  sub-executives  to  work  out  details  by  which  the  required  results 
can  be  obtained. 

Level  II.  Moderately  Satisfactory.  Sub-executives  judged  partly 
by  results  computed  over  a  fair  length  of  time,  and  partly  by  su¬ 
periors’  judgment  of  the  larger  methods  by  which  results  are  produced. 
Informal  reviews  of  sub-executives’  work  at  irregular  intervals  — 
occasioned  usually  by  difficulties  arising.  These  reviews  usually  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  helpful  criticisms  directed  toward  the  solution  of 
these  difficulties.  Occasional  suggestions  by  chief  executive  about 
details  of  work. 

Level  III.  Negative  and  Destructive.  Judgment  of  sub-execu¬ 
tives  based  almost  wholly  upon  details  of  their  activities  and  consist¬ 
ing  of  unsystematic  criticism  of  their  methods,  resulting  from  inci¬ 
dental  observation.  Carping  concern  by  chief  executive  with  details 
of  sub-executives’  work.  Frequent  interference  with  these  minor 
matters  —  often  to  the  point  of  taking  their  control  completely  from 
the  hands  of  the  sub-executives.  No  systematic  reviews  of  the  work 
except  to  discover  occasion  for  censuring  a  sub-executive  about  to  be 
dismissed  or  punished. 


Freedom  of  Consultation 

Level  I.  Creative.  The  chief  executive  very  accessible  for  con¬ 
sultation  about  difficulties  which  prevent  sub-executives  from  achiev- 
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ing  best  results.  Such  encouragement  to  consult  when  real  problems 
arise,  or  when  they  threaten,  that  sub -executives  are  utterly  fearless 
about  admitting  these  difficulties. 

Level  II.  Intermediate.  No  particular  encouragement  for  sub¬ 
executives  to  consult  superiors,  and  consequently  no  apparent  will¬ 
ingness  or  desire  on  their  part  to  do  so,  except  in  crises  or  aggravated 
cases.  Some  hesitancy  to  admit  difficulties. 

Level  III.  Destructive.  Definite  and  positive  discouragement 
of  any  attempt  to  consult.  Intolerant  and  biased  attitude  of  chief 
executive  toward  such  approaches,  inferring  that  the  sub-executive 
lacks  self-confidence.  Strong  defensive  attitude  of  sub-executives  in 
consequence,  expressing  itself  by  attempts,  in  every  manner  possible, 
to  cover  up  difficulties  and  weaknesses. 

Knowledge  of  Larger  Results 

Level  I.  Constructive.  Systematic  information,  oral  and  written, 
given  all  sub-executives  concerning  the  larger  matters  of  a  general 
nature  connected  with  the  company’s  policies,  ideals  and  progress. 
Particular  and  exact  information  also  furnished  periodically  regarding 
the  status  of  the  enterprise,  and  of  the  type  of  industry  as  a  whole. 

Level  II.  Neutral.  No  apparent  attempt  either  to  disclose  or 
withhold  such  information.  Considerable  information  leaking  out  as 
the  result  of  incidental  disclosures,  and  therefore  sometimes  inaccu¬ 
rate.  No  systematic  effort  to  prevent  this  condition. 

Level  III.  Destructive.  Prevailing  attitude  one  of  secrecy  con¬ 
cerning  all  matters  of  large  importance  and  concern.  A  frowning  upon 
any  disclosures. 

Share  in  Policy  Changes 

Level  I.  Participation.  Policies  and  changes  which  directly 
affect  an  individual  sub-executive  invariably  considered  with  him 
carefully  in  conference.  Changes  urged  on  trial  basis  where  chief 
executive  is  convinced  of  their  desirability,  with  later  opportunity  for 
reconsideration  after  a  review  of  results. 

Level  II.  Explanation.  Reasons  for  changes  decided  upon  by 
chief  executive  usually  explained  to  sub-executives.  No  definite  op¬ 
portunity  offered  for  later  review  of  results. 

Level  III.  Mechanization.  Sub-executives  ordered,  as  a  rule 
without  explanation  or  any  information  beyond  the  contents  of  the 
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order,  to  put  into  effect  changes  decided  upon  by  chief  executive.  No 
opportunity  whatever  for  later  review  of  results. 

Freedom  of  Suggestion 

Level  I.  Stimulation.  Full  encouragement  given  sub-execu¬ 
tives  to  submit  suggestions  for  changes  within  departments,  or  in 
policies  covering  inter-departmental  relationships.  Definite  method 
for  prompt  and  impartial  consideration  of  suggestions.  Formal  credit 
for  suggestions  adopted,  and  appreciation  shown.  Full,  intelligent 
and  intelligible  reasons  directly  given  for  decision  against  adopting 
any  suggestion. 

Level  II.  Uncertainty.  Informal  assurance  to  sub-executives 
that  good  suggestions  are  generally  desirable,  but  no  definite  method 
or  means  for  their  consideration.  Occasional  adoption  of  a  sugges¬ 
tion;  informal  credit  given.  Some  uncertainty  about  chief  executive’s 
attitude  toward  suggestions  which  are  ignored. 

Level  III.  Suppression.  No  encouragement  at  all  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  latter  not  offered,  because  of  the  certainty  that  they 
will  not  be  given  proper  consideration  or  any  at  all,  and  that  no  credit 
will  be  given  for  presenting  them.  Even  offering  them  frequently 
interpreted  as  presumption. 

Recognition  of  Results 

Level  I.  Appreciation.  A  certainty  that  a  definite  expression 
of  the  superior’s  appreciation  will  be  given  to  sub-executives  for  good 
results  accomplished,  as  shown  by  periodic  reviews.  Formal  expres¬ 
sion  also  given  so  that  sub-executive’s  associates  may  know  of  any 
outstanding  example  of  successful  achievement,  or  of  extraordinary 
devotion  to  duty. 

Level  II.  Indifference.  Occasional  informal  expression  of  chief 
executive’s  appreciation  of  good  results,  depending  upon  his  memory 
of  the  matter  and  his  degree  of  preoccupation. 

Level  III.  Deprecation.  No  expression  by  chief  executive  of 
appreciation  for  anything  done  well.  But  criticism  of  poor  results, 
real  or  only  imagined,  so  that  sub-executives  are  motivated  by  fear 
alone. 

Society  calls  upon  the  executive  to  pierce  the  half-knowl¬ 
edge,  the  prejudice,  the  dogmatism  and  routine  that  have 
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smothered  the  spirit  of  industry.  The  power  of  conscious 
democracy  demands  that  he  free  those  dynamic  forces  of 
men’s  personalities  that  influence  the  destiny  of  every 
establishment.  No  past  decision  or  precedent  need  restrain 
him*  He  alone  can  change  the  invasion  of  workers’  rights, 
the  suppression  of  workers’  desires,  into  their  opposite,  con¬ 
stant  encouragement  of  individual  development.  By  so 
doing  he  will  add  immeasurably  to  his  own  freedom  and 
productiveness.  For  any  life  —  executive’s  or  employee’s 
—  is  measured  not  so  much  by  its  definite  achievements, 
nor  by  its  specific  pleasures,  as  by  the  sense  of  worth  with 
which  it  is  transfused. 


CHAPTER  X 


TRANSFORMING  IDEALS  INTO  HUMAN  REALITIES 

WITH  an  executive  attitude  achieved  which  is  truly 
open-minded  and  with  an  executive  ideal  governing 
which  properly  evaluates  elements,  the  problem  of  indus¬ 
trial  —  or  organization  —  relationships  becomes  a  problem 
of  carrying  out  executive  ideals  in  detail.  There  are  two 
large  factors  —  personal  for  the  chief  executive  and  for 
each  of  the  subordinate  supervisors  —  around  which  these 
details  center.  They  are  the  factors  of  leadership  and 
stimulation. 

A  leadership  is  demanded  which  shall  create  in  each  em¬ 
ployee  a  clear  understanding  of  the  larger  goals.  Thus, 
self-respect  will  be  liberated  and  a  community  of  interest 
born.  In  addition,  leadership  must  constantly  stimulate 
and  inspire  this  understanding  and  self-respect  until  there 
is  hearty  participation  involving  all  the  capacities  of  the 
worker’s  personality.  “He  governs  best  who  inspires  most ” 
is  becoming  an  industrial  truism. 

While  the  final  authority  and  responsibility  in  industry, 
which  can  bring  success  or  failure,  rests  with  the  executive, 
nevertheless,  no  “one-man  organization”  can  be  truly  suc¬ 
cessful.  A  self-expressive,  self-centered  personality  for 
the  chief  executive  means  a  group  of  subordinates  closely 
imitating  him  down  through  the  organization.  It  almost 
inevitably  means  also  petty  tyranny  or  an  autocracy  by  no 
means  benevolent.  A  chief  executive  admonishing  his 
subordinates  not  to  “lose  control  of  the  situation”  encour- 
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ages  just  such  a  condition.  Such  an  official  may  believe 
that  he  is  using  all  the  power  entrusted  to  him,  yet  he  fails 
to  recognize  that  he  possesses  a  tremendous  power  quite 
untouched,  yet  fraught  with  possibilities  for  much  human 
happiness  or  discontent.  This  is  the  power  to  delegate 
both  authority  and  responsibility  to  all  subordinates  —  to 
pass  these  downward  until  every  rank-and-file  worker  re¬ 
ceives  that  understanding  which  would  make  the  elements 
of  industry  matters  of  individual  significance. 

While  “one-man  control”  is  bad,  “one-man  stimulation” 
is  thoroughly  admirable.  Any  form  of  stimulation  grows 
out  of  mutual  understanding,  not  merely  of  work  and  re¬ 
sults,  but  chiefly  of  motives.  As  a  companion  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  understanding,  there  should  be  frequent  and 
regular  encouragement  —  enthusiastic  and  varied. 

Negative  or  Passive  Attitudes 

Sometimes  management  attempts,  by  forming  grievance 
committees,  to  meet  the  needs  of  which  it  is  vaguely  aware. 
Sometimes  the  institution  of  employee  representation  plans 
reveals  nothing  more  than  a  shadowy  recognition  of  the 
necessities  in  industrial  relationships,  for  the  larger  ideal 
behind  this  device  is  lost  and  the  plan  becomes  little  more 
than  an  avenue  for  the  presentation  of  grievances.  Such 
devices  do  not  strike  at  the  roots  of  the  difficulty,  or  even 
suggest  the  means  for  satisfying  basic  requirements.  Em¬ 
ployee  grievances  which  are  expressed  may  be  merely  the 
outward  symbols  of  resentment  against  general  conditions, 
which  is  too  subtle  to  be  put  into  words,  yet  impressively 
real  and  disturbing.  Many  group  demands  for  wage  in¬ 
creases  are  made  where  no  distinct  dissatisfaction  with 
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remuneration  is  actually  felt,  but  where  this  seems  to  be  the 
only  definite  way  of  recording  antagonism  aroused  by  irk¬ 
some  or  oppressive  conditions. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  formation  of  a  workers’  or¬ 
ganization,  such  as  a  union,  or  even  of  a  management- 
inspired  grievance  committee  may  be  truly  a  confession  of 
organization  weakness.  Such  a  result  or  such  an  under¬ 
taking  primarily  reveals  a  lack  of  proper  and  effective 
leadership,  particularly  by  sub-executives.  It  also  makes 
evident  a  lack  of  careful  methods  by  which  necessary  human 
adjustments  can  be  made  effectively  in  such  organization 
activities  as  employment,  training,  promotion  and  super¬ 
vision.  For  here  it  is  that  much  resentment  is  born.  Such 
negative  practices  are  remote  indeed  from  those  positive 
ones  where  the  management  judges  all  minor  executives 
primarily  by  the  character  of  their  leadership  —  specifically, 
for  instance,  by  the  amount  of  recognition  they  can  gain 
for  their  workers. 

The  Requisites  for  Creative  Leadership 

The  necessities  of  organization  morale  are  such  that  the 
chief  executive  alone  can  meet  them.  To  satisfy  these  needs 
means  to  substitute  harmonious  cooperation  for  continuous 
difficulty.  The  principal  factors,  arranged  in  order,  seem 
to  be: 

1.  Obligation  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  workers  in  a 
large  inclusive  sense  should  consciously  be  assumed  by  the 
controlling  executive. 

2.  Their  responsibility  for  the  individualization  and  development 
of  employees  should  be  clearly  defined  to  sub-executives,  and 
that  this  responsibility  has  been  delegated  to  minor  executives 
should  be  definitely  announced  to  the  entire  organization. 
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3.  In  keeping  with  this  pronouncement  and  with  its  effective 
realization,  clear  and  specific  policies  should  be  formulated. 
These  policies  should  cover  general  relationships  between  the 
whole  organization  and  the  body  of  workers,  and  specific  re¬ 
lationships  between  minor  executives  and  employees  (in  in¬ 
dividual  departments). 

4.  Methods  should  be  defined,  or  at  least  outlined,  whereby  these 
policies  can  be  carried  out.  The  chief  executive  should  delegate 
to  responsible  assistants,  for  them  to  work  out  in  detail  and 
administer  exactly,  those  personnel  functions,  more  a  part  of 
general  executive  function  than  of  departmental  activity, 
which  he  cannot  personally  discharge,  e.  g.,  determination  of 
wage  levels,  centralized  employment  procedure,  promotion 
from  department  to  department,  furnishing  information  about 
larger  results  of  the  enterprise,  and  methods  for  bringing  about 
individual  consideration  of  employees. 

5.  Necessary  training  for  sub-executives  should  be  instituted  so 
that  policies  may  be  carried  out  in  the  way  the  chief  executive 
intends.  Detailed  methods,  as  for  rating  employees,  should 
be  developed,  whereby  subordinate  executives  can  render  their 
judgments  more  accurate  and  their  personnel  administration 
more  impartial. 

6.  Employee  attitude  should  be  evaluated  in  some  way  and  each 
subordinate  executive  judged  at  least  as  much  by  the  attitude 
of  his  workers  as  by  other  important  criteria.  The  creation  of 
as  favorable  an  employee  attitude  as  is  humanly  possible 
should  be  delegated  to  sub-executives  as  a  chief  responsibility. 
The  chief  executive  should  make  it  clear  that  “morale”  is  now 
regarded  as  closely  correlated  with  actual  production  and  other 
costs. 

7.  Judgments  of  sub-executives  on  this  and  other  important  bases 
should  be  made  by  the  principal  executive  over  long  enough 
periods  to  be  just.  Strong  official  approval  should  freely  be 
given  by  him  to  all  desirable  ideals  of  personnel  administration, 
and  especially  to  every  good  result  produced. 
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The  Result  oe  Leadership 

The  result  of  putting  such  policies  and  organization  prac¬ 
tices  into  effect  in  any  enterprise  would  be  impressive  and 
far-reaching.  The  spirit  of  the  entire  organization  would 
become  one  of  participation,  interest  and  cooperation. 
Fear  as  a  source  of  motivation  would  almost  entirely 
vanish.  In  its  place,  the  force  of  social  approval  would 
stimulate  men  not  only  towards  generally  desirable  ideals 
and  practices  but  also  towards  the  definite  methods  neces¬ 
sary  to  any  organization’s  effectiveness  and  success.  The 
keynote  of  the  administration  of  the  entire  enterprise  would 
be  struck  by  the  clearly  expressed  and  understood  attitude 
of  the  chief  executive.  Through  the  imitation  of  this  atti¬ 
tude  by  all  sub-executives,  this  dominant  note  would  be 
continued  down  through  the  organization.  Finally,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  stimulating  leadership  of  minor  executives, 
as  they  helped  the  rank-and-file  workers  to  develop  under 
the  urge  of  their  own  unsuppressed  desires. 


CHAPTER  XI 


INFLUENCE  AND  INITIATIVE 
HE  problem,  then,  of  industrial  restlessness  is  the 


J-  problem  of  executive  attitudes.  To  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem  the  level  of  these  attitudes  must  be  raised  —  socially, 
morally,  and  intellectually.  By  what  influences  can  this 
be  done?  And  how  can  these  influences  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  individual  controlling  executives? 

There  is  undoubtedly  no  more  powerful  motive  than  the 
desire  for  approval  from  individuals  or  groups  who  are 
respected.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  this  approval  be  based 
upon  specific  grounds  it  will  inevitably  modify  illiberal 
executive  philosophies  and  thus  modify  unenlightened 
practices.  And  the  more  specific  and  clear-cut  the  basis  of 
this  approval  is,  the  more  certainly  will  deceptive  rationali¬ 
zation  become  impossible. 

What,  then,  concretely,  are  the  possible  sources  for  such 
approval?  The  answer  must  first  be  sought  in  terms  of  the 
responsibilities  which  the  chief  executive  owes  and  the 
sources  from  which  they  come. 


Financial  Influences 


Where  no  definite  human  obligations  are  imposed  or  as¬ 
sumed,  the  responsibility  of  the  chief  executive  is  nakedly  a 
financial  one  alone.  He  is  given  a  free  hand  to  accomplish 
financial  results  regardless  of  human  costs.  Though  in¬ 
dividuals  may  vary  widely  in  specific  practices,  they  are 
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restrained  only  by  law,  by  the  natural  limits  set  by  work¬ 
ers’  resentment,  and  by  their  own  consciences. 

If,  however,  an  obligation  for  the  preservation  and  en¬ 
hancement  of  human  values  can  be  imposed  upon  industrial 
management,  then  responsibilities  can  be  restated  to  in¬ 
clude  the  production  of  other  results  than  merely  financially 
profitable  ones.  The  only  forces  which  can  or  do  impose 
responsibilities  directly  upon  management  are  those  to 
which  industry  owes  its  primary  allegiance  —  those  which 
furnish  capital  to  industry  for  its  administration.  If  capital 
itself  should  insist  upon  some  definite  obligation  for  human 
betterment,  in  addition  to  monetary  returns,  the  fixing  of 
this  concrete  responsibility  upon  controlling  executives 
would  be  automatic  and  final. 

Representatives  of  capital,  from  this  viewpoint,  form 
three  classes:  first,  individual  owners  of  industrial  enter¬ 
prises,  or  principal  stockholders;  second,  boards  of  directors; 
and  third,  financial  institutions  which  furnish  capital  to 
industry.  Each  of  these  sources  of  capital  might  conceiv¬ 
ably  exercise  such  a  direct  and  compelling  influence  upon 
industry  that  human  values  would  be  wholesomely  re¬ 
spected.  Moreover,  they  might  well,  even  if  from  no  other 
motive  than  to  further  their  own  financial  ends,  oblige  in¬ 
dustrial  management  to  treat  the  human  factor  as  on  the 
same  plane  of  importance  as  the  profit  factor. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  influence  of  an  individual 
stockholder  who  deliberately,  completely,  and  consciously 
assumes  an  obligation  for  human  values  is  furnished  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  His  feeling  of  responsibility, 
unique  in  its  scope,  has  been  specifically  and  widely  an¬ 
nounced.  Not  only  has  this  representative  of  capital  for- 
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cibly  and  unmistakably  expressed  his  sense  of  obligation 
for  the  high  and  proper  appreciation  of  human  values,  but 
he  also  has  proclaimed  that  such  values  shall  always  be  the 
first  consideration  when  there  is  any  conflict  between  them 
and  financial  necessity.  The  sincerity  of  this  announcement 
he  has  demonstrated.  But  even  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  impressed  his  attitude  upon  the  management 
of  enterprises  in  which  he  has  a  substantial  financial  in¬ 
terest.  In  addition,  he  has  brought  together  a  group  of 
experienced  and  capable  personnel  men  to  work  as  an  ex¬ 
ternal  influence  (but  in  cooperation  with  management)  on 
problems  of  industrial  relations  in  all  these  organizations. 
Thus  the  assertion  of  one  man’s  personality,  his  assumption 
of  responsibility,  his  enunciation  of  such  principles  to  man¬ 
agement,  his  evaluation  of  methods  and  results  through 
the  aid  of  experts,  and  his  constructive  assistance  to  man¬ 
agement  in  improving  such  results  —  all  constitute  one  of 
the  most  promising  and  enlightened  situations  in  American 
industry.  Its  significance  seems  great  indeed.  Yet  the 
wonder,  after  all,  is  that  no  one  should  have  formulated  this 
conception  before,  and  that  now  that  it  is  clearly  defined 
and  beginning  to  operate,  very  few  grasp  its  large  meaning. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  investors,  either  majority 
or  minority  stockholders,  seem  to  have  as  clear  or  as  large 
a  sense  of  responsibility  as  this.  A  letter  recently  shown  the 
author  revealed  what  is  unfortunately  a  more  common 
attitude.  In  this  communication  a  woman  stockholder 
objected  forcibly  to  the  large  salaries  which,  she  believed, 
certain  executives  received.  She  likewise  was  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  large  amount  of  money  spent  for  what  she 
termed  “employee  welfare  work,”  although  the  personnel 
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activities  in  this  case  involved  a  much  wider  range.  She 
filed  these  objections  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  original 
modest  investment  had  increased  several  fold  and  that  her 
dividends  had  been  large  and  continuous.  In  answer,  the 
management  pointed  out  that  if  all  the  money  to  whose  out¬ 
lay  she  objected  were  distributed  among  the  stockholders, 
her  share  of  the  increase  would  be  almost  unnoticeable. 

The  Influence  of  Boards  of  Directors 

The  attitude  of  directors,  especially  in  the  larger  indus¬ 
trial  organizations,  is  highly  significant.  As  representatives 
of  capital  they  can  exert  great  influence  upon  management. 
By  actual  investigation,  their  attitudes  reveal  almost  as 
wide  a  range  of  liberalism  as  do  those  of  controlling  execu¬ 
tives.  On  the  part  of  many  directors  there  is  a  tendency  to 
subscribe  in  a  large  and  forceful  way  to  the  ideals  of  social 
justice  and  to  impress  them  upon  the  management  of  large 
corporations.  But  it  is  likewise  true  that  many  other  di¬ 
rectorates  give  little  heed  to  the  constructive  influence 
which  they  might  exercise  in  this  direction,  being  apparently 
indifferent  to  any  other  than  financial  considerations. 

When  a  liberal  attitude  characterizes  boards  of  directors, 
it  oftentimes  finds  expression  in  what  is  essentially  benevo¬ 
lence  or  in  purely  financial  gestures.  Group  life  insurance, 
pension  schemes,  profit-sharing,  bonus  distributions,  and 
other  means  are  used  to  satisfy  the  urge  toward  social  jus¬ 
tice  as  an  industrial  ideal.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
financial  activities  of  boards  of  directors  who  feel  that  from 
dividends  paid  them  by  management  a  certain  proportion 
should  be  returned  to  workers.  That  the  fundamental 
problems  of  industrial  relations  cannot  be  solved  by  such 
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means  alone,  helpful  and  commendable  though  they  are, 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them.  For  the 
outstanding  problem  is  one  of  the  philosophy  and  practice 
of  chief  executives,  and  the  solution  lies  in  the  humanizing 
and  broadening  of  their  attitudes.  Their  responsibility  to 
boards  of  directors  could  be  made  more  than  financial. 
Controlling  executives  might  well  be  held  to  account  for 
production  in  terms  of  human  welfare  as  well  as  in  terms  of 
profit. 

Results  or  Methods 

One  of  the  primary  obstacles  to  the  imposition  of  such  an 
obligation  is  undoubtedly  the  intangible  quality  of  such 
human  values.  But  an  even  greater  obstacle  is  that  owners 
and  boards  of  directors  lack  a  clear  conception  of  organiza¬ 
tion  relationships  and  necessities,  just  as  do  many  execu¬ 
tives.  In  the  thinking  of  the  chief  executive’s  superior,  the 
owner  or  the  director,  is  often  duplicated  the  manager’s 
mistaken  reverence  for  organization  channels  and  his  in¬ 
sistence  that  information  regarding  organization  morale 
shall  come  back  to  him  through  the  sub-executives  who 
themselves  create  high  or  low  morale.  The  director  “knows 
good  organization  principles”;  therefore  he  will  not  “inter¬ 
fere  with  methods”  or  “impair  initiative.”  And  so  his  sole 
source  of  information  about  the  results  upon  employees  of 
organization  activity  is  the  executive  himself,  the  man  who, 
in  the  last  analysis,  is  responsible  for  them  and  who  pro¬ 
duces  them! 

The  possibility  or  the  practicability  of  influence  being 
wielded  by  owners  or  boards  of  directors  toward  the  setting 
up  of  human  results  as  ends  to  be  striven  for  awaits  sharper 
distinction,  which  shall  dispel  this  primary  confusion  be- 
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tween  methods  and  results.  It  will  depend  upon  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  way  in  which  an  organization  is  ad¬ 
ministered  produces  a  definite  effect  upon  workers,  that  this 
effect  is  one  of  the  most  important  end-results  of  organiza¬ 
tion  activity,  that  the  quality  of  this  result  is  one  for  which 
the  executive  can  and  should  be  held  responsible,  and  that 
it  is  important  to  consider  whether  or  not  there  may  be 
ways  in  which  this  quality  may  be  judged  or  appraised. 
Granted  the  desirability  and  importance  of  this  purpose, 
the  parallel  seems  apparent  between  a  financial  audit  and 
an  appraisal  of  end-results  in  employee  morale.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  idea  as  one  element  of  a  working  philosophy 
would  at  once  bring  about  the  distinction  between  judging 
results  of  methods  and  interfering  with  those  methods 
themselves. 

Influence  of  Financial  Institutions 

Influence  could  be  wielded  by  financial  institutions  for 
greatly  improving  industrial  relations.  One  man  in  close 
touch  with  financial  leaders  asserted  that  these  men  wield 
a  power  “simply  incalculable.”  He  felt  sure  that  five  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  Wall  Street  could  so  influence 
conditions,  if  they  chose,  that  strikes  in  this  country  would 
be  reduced  at  least  fifty  per  cent  in  five  years.  But  he  added 
the  cynical  comment,  “They  are  mostly  interested  in  divi¬ 
dends  and  don’t  feel  that  they  are  priests  or  Messiahs!” 
Another  individual  expressed  himself  no  less  emphatically. 
He  thought  that  bankers  should  look  over  statements  care¬ 
fully  to  ascertain  what  policies  guarantee  the  future  of  an 
establishment  along  the  course  of  its  past  record.  When 
executives  boast  of  freedom  from  strikes,  they  should  be 
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asked  to  give  the  reason  and  to  identify  any  specific  policies 
assuring  the  continuance  of  this  admirable  condition.  The 
same  individual  placed  a  great  value  on  labor  turnover  as 
an  index  to  a  company’s  morale.  He  felt  that  this  factor 
should  be  studied  by  bankers  and  that  something  should 
be  considered  radically  wrong  if  the  annual  turnover  were 
more  than  one  hundred-fifty  per  cent  or  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  Banks  and  security-selling  organizations  had 
a  splendid  opportunity,  he  thought,  to  bring  about  a  higher 
tone  in  management  (especially  in  personnel  administra¬ 
tion)  and  could  practically  assure  industrial  peace,  if  they 
chose. 

Quite  apart  from  the  imposing  of  obligations  upon  the 
active  administration  of  an  organization  and  the  measuring 
of  success  in  their  discharge,  this  same  auditing  ideal  seems 
to  be  of  large  practical  significance  to  financial  institutions 
in  connection  with  loans  to  industries.  Certainly  if  the 
quality  of  human  relations  in  organizations  is  as  important 
as  many  pronouncements  from  financial  executives  seem  to 
indicate,  if  it  is  an  important  element  of  general  business 
soundness,  and  if  a  ‘‘good”  organization  is  a  worth-while 
risk  and  a  “poor”  one  is  not,  the  subject  is  one  worth  care¬ 
ful  thought. 

Actual  investigation,  however,  reveals  that  with  financial 
institutions  such  as  banks  the  idea  of  inquiry  into  organiza¬ 
tion  effectiveness  has  a  peculiarly  slight  appeal.  The  asser¬ 
tion  is  made  that  the  great  percentage  of  industrial  loans 
runs  for  a  short  time  only.  Hence  there  is  little  interest  in 
policies,  personnel  or  other  aspects  of  organization.  By  the 
very  exigencies  of  the  case,  the  emphasis  is  placed,  inevi¬ 
tably,  upon  immediate  financial  results  in  the  narrowest 
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sense.  It  is  also  asserted  that,  in  large  cities  especially, 
strong  competition  between  banks  for  such  loans  automa¬ 
tically  eliminates  the  imposing  of  unusual  conditions. 

Yet,  even  with  short-time  loans,  the  question  arises 
whether  balance  sheets  alone  prove  the  soundness  of  any 
business.  An  interesting  story  was  told  during  one  of  the 
interviews.  Just  after  the  war  when  business  conditions 
were  good,  an  apparently  flourishing  concern  applied  to  a 
bank  for  a  large  loan.  Careful  investigation  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  brief  history  showed  it  to  be  in  excellent  financial 
condition.  Profits  were  good;  production  was  high.  There 
were  many  unfilled  orders,  while  the  market  for  the  pro¬ 
duct  seemed  to  be  almost  unlimited.  At  a  regular  meeting, 
the  committee  on  loans  reported  favorably,  and  it  was  voted 
to  advance  the  money.  Before  the  meeting  was  over,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  directors  received  a  telegram  announcing 
that  a  strike  had  been  called  against  the  entire  operation 
which  it  was  desired  to  finance.  Naturally,  the  loan  was 

refused,  and  subsequent  investigation  revealed  a  startling 

* 

situation.  The  morale  of  the  organization  was  about  as 
low  as  morale  in  industries  ever  becomes.  Labor  turnover 
was  extremely  high.  As  one  observer  expressed  it,  there 
was  “a  continuous  procession  of  workers  through  the 
plant.”  Tyrannical  foremen  had  initiated  a  wide  variety 
of  abuses,  some  of  which  were  even  encouraged  by  the 
management.  The  costs  of  this  chaotic  condition,  however, 
large  as  they  were,  had  been  completely  obscured  by  profits, 
high  production,  and  other  favoring  factors.  The  strike 
lasted  for  months,  finally  forcing  the  company  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Yet  this  was  the  same  organization  which  the 
bank  committee  had  found  to  be  in  such  a  flourishing  busi- 
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ness  condition  that  they  had  voted  unanimously  to  extend 
to  it  a  large  loan !  Had  human  results  as  well  as  financial 
results  been  investigated  adequately,  the  money  would 
never  have  been  voted. 

At  the  time  of  the  interview,  this  bank,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  had  instituted  many  progressive  measures  for  its 
own  better  personnel  administration.  The  officials  frankly 
declared  that  the  purpose  was  not  only  to  assist  their  own 
institution  but  also  to  present  an  educative  object  lesson  to 
patrons  who  were  industrial  executives. 

The  Influence  of  Security-Selling 
Organizations 

It  seems  almost  a  necessity  for  financial  concerns  which 
sell  large  amounts  of  industrial  securities  to  assure  them¬ 
selves  of  the  complete  soundness  of  their  client’s  business, 
from  the  standpoint  of  good  morale  as  well  as  from  that  of 
effective  operation.  Yet  this  type  of  financial  institution 
assumes  much  the  same  attitude  as  do  the  banks  with  their 
short-time  loans.  There  may  be  words  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  ‘‘good  organization”  and  there  may  be  a  little 
more  serious  investigation  of  elements  other  than  those 
found  in  mere  profit-and-loss  statements.  But  there  is  still 
that  general  vagueness  and  wholesale  ignorance  about  what 
constitutes  a  really  “good  organization.”  Here  any  sug¬ 
gestion  of  close  and  systematic  examination  into  such  mat¬ 
ters  often  raises  the  same  ghost  of  fear  of  “interference”  — 
the  immediate  creation  of  a  mind  that  confuses  results  with 
methods,  causes  with  effects,  and  material  costs  with  hu¬ 
man  costs. 

With  so  much  emphasis  on  “good  organization  ”  and  with 
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the  growing  consciousness  of  the  costliness  of  destructive 
human  relationships,  it  seems  an  anomaly  that  so  few  seri¬ 
ous  attempts  are  made  concretely  to  define  healthy  organ¬ 
ization  conditions.  The  following  occurrence  in  a  certain 
organization  is  illuminating  and  probably  not  unusual.  A 
large  manufacturing  and  retailing  organization  needed 
additional  capital.  A  financial  institution  was  investigat¬ 
ing  its  record,  product,  and  actual  financial  needs.  Finding 
that  the  representatives  evinced  some  interest  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  aspect  of  the  enterprise,  its  executives  asserted, 
naturally,  that  employee  morale  was  high  and  loyalty  to  the 
firm  was  marked.  Their  final  gesture,  which  completely 
convinced  the  financial  representatives,  came  during  a 
luncheon  given  in  the  establishment.  Not  far  away  was  a 
group  of  employees  at  work.  One  by  one  a  number  of  them 
were  called  to  the  table  by  the  executives  and  asked  to  tell 
the  number  of  years  they  had  worked  in  the  organization. 
Each  of  the  workers  mentioned  a  long  service,  ranging 
from  ten  to  thirty  years.  The  triumphant  conclusion  of 
the  general  manager  was:  ‘‘That’s  the  best  answer  to  your 
question  that  I  know.  If  people  stay  with  a  house  as  long 
as  that,  the  house  must  treat  them  right  and  they  must  feel 
right.”  Analysis  afterward  showed  that  the  average  length 
of  service  among  employees  was  actually  about  ten  months. 
A  different  sort  of  inquiry  at  the  time  of  the  luncheon  would 
have  revealed  the  existing  situation  —  one  of  definitely 
low  morale  throughout  the  organization,  high  labor  turn¬ 
over,  and,  especially  in  certain  departments,  an  antagonistic 
attitude.  Yet  the  low  morale,  probably,  could  not  have 
been  reported  even  by  those  in  control,  since  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  were  aware,  to  any  extent,  of  its  existence. 
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Evaluation  oe  Results 

The  effect  which  the  administration  of  an  organization 
has  upon  employees  is  important.  With  owners  and  their 
representatives  finally  rests  the  obligation  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  enhancement  of  human  values  which  is  involved, 
and  this  obligation  is  being  emphasized  increasingly.  More¬ 
over,  poor  morale  is  an  important,  even  though  a  hidden, 
cause  of  ineffectiveness,  and  therefore  costly.  From  every 
viewpoint  there  seems  ample  justification  for  the  statement 
that  to  judge  the  administration  of  a  chief  executive  by 
financial  results  alone  is  not  sound.  To  impose  no  obliga¬ 
tion  for  human  results  as  long  as  the  financial  returns  of  an 
organization  are  apparently  satisfactory  is  to  permit  un¬ 
limited  freedom  with  human  values  and  so  to  invite  ultimate 
disaster.  Moreover,  in  such  conditions,  there  is  no  external 
incentive  for  the  management  to  consider  morale,  in  the 
supervision  of  minor  executives.  They  may  have  a  free 
hand  to  treat  the  workers  in  any  way  they  please,  so  long 
as  they  produce  material  results.  This  means  that  the 
chief  executive  ignores  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  pro¬ 
duction  cost. 

Organization  effects  upon  workers  should  likewise  be  im¬ 
portant  to  financial  institutions  which  gather  capital  and 
advance  it  to  industrial  establishments.  For  unless  the 
general  testimony  of  financial  executives  themselves  is  mis¬ 
taken  or  insincere,  poor  morale  endangers  the  security  of 
investment  and  is  a  cost  element  that  cannot  be  ignored  in 
this  connection.  The  effect  would  be  greatly  authoritative 
and  stimulating  if  financial  institutions,  when  considering 
organizations  for  loans  or  capital  issues,  were  to  audit  the 
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human  results  with  anything  like  the  same  care  which  they 
must  spend  in  accurately  evaluating  financial  conditions. 

To  determine  clearly  these  organization  effects  therefore 
seems  advisable  upon  every  ground,  and  incumbent  upon 
all  who  act  with  any  authority  in  the  industrial  complex. 
To  impose  upon  chief  executives,  as  owners  or  directors 
representing  them  could,  an  obligation  for  a  high  quality 
of  human  results,  and  to  measure  the  degree  of  the  execu¬ 
tive’s  success  in  discharging  that  responsibility,  would  so 
focus  attention  and  effort  upon  human  problems  in  indus¬ 
try  that  all  concerned  would  profit.  If,  on  the  part  of  owners 
and  their  representatives,  or  of  financial  institutions,  or 
both,  there  could  be  anything  like  general  agreement  with 
such  an  ideal  and  procedure,  organization  effectiveness 
and  social  values  generally  would  be  improved.  With 
critical  judgments  of  the  effects  of  methods  used  with  em¬ 
ployees,  the  incentive  would  be  strong  to  improve  those 
methods  voluntarily,  without  any  of  the  “interference” 
which  is  so  feared. 

Means  of  Measurement 

It  is  one  thing,  of  course,  to  say  that  the  effects  of  or¬ 
ganization  activity  upon  workers  should  be  judged  and 
quite  another  to  find  methods  for  making  such  judgments. 
The  fact  that  the  values  to  be  appraised  seem  intangible 
has  undoubtedly  prevented  more  effort  in  the  direction  of 
evaluating  them.  But  if  there  is  a  practical  justification 
for  such  appraisal,  any  attempts  to  establish  it  seem  better 
than  none.  A  few  objective  criteria  are  available,  such  as 
labor  turnover,  length  of  service  and  certain  forms  of  pro¬ 
duction  records,  but  these  are  influenced  by  so  many  un- 
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known  factors  that  they  are  usually  deemed  of  little  value. 
Even  in  view  of  this,  however,  it  is  surprising  that  more  use 
is  not  made  of  them  as  general  indications,  at  least,  of  the 
state  of  morale. 

In  one  thing,  after  all,  the  effect  of  organization  activity 
upon  workers  is  directly  reflected,  and  that  is  in  the  attitude 
of  the  employees  themselves.  Morale,  although  compli¬ 
cated,  is  essentially  the  frame  of  mind  with  which  workers 
regard  their  total  employment  situation,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  perform  their  tasks.  It  seems  not  unreasonable, 
therefore,  to  attempt  to  determine  the  quality  of  morale 
through  a  direct  approach  to  employees  themselves. 

The  method  described  in  Chapter  8  of  measuring  em¬ 
ployee  morale  —  regarded,  for  this  purpose,  simply  as  atti¬ 
tude  toward  working  relationships  —  illustrates  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  definite  appraisal  of  this  end-result  of  organization 
activity.  Owners  of  industries  or  boards  of  directors  might 
use  this  kind  of  analysis  to  measure  the  success  of  adminis¬ 
trators  in  discharging  human  obligations.  Such  an  audit, 
moreover,  seems  to  parallel  the  methods  of  financial  ap¬ 
praisal  practised  by  banks,  and  can  be  justified  strictly  on 
grounds  of  expediency. 

The  Influence- of  Trade  Associations  —  Vol¬ 
untary  Standards 

Another  opportunity  for  bringing  liberal  influences  to 
bear  upon  executives  is  just  as  great  —  the  creation  of 
voluntary  standards,  both  in  methods  and  results.  Secre¬ 
tary  Hoover  has  said  much  about  “improving  business  from 
within.”  He  strikes  the  keynote: 
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The  vast  tide  of  governmental  regulation  can  be  stopped  if  it  is 
possible  to  devise  out  of  the  conscience  and  organization  of  business 
itself  those  restraints  that  will  cure  abuse,  that  will  eliminate  waste, 
that  will  prevent  hardship  in  the  working  of  the  economic  system, 
that  will  march  with  a  larger  social  understanding. 

He  discusses  the  large  growth  of  trade  associations  of  every 
type,  their  influence  in  formulating  standards,  and  the  self¬ 
enforcement  of  these  standards  through  the  inspiration  of 
such  associations. 

As  Heermance  points  out  in  “The  Ethics  of  Business, 
something  like  a  revolution  in  ethical  standards  the  initial 
attempts  to  socialize  business  —  began  about  i9°5>  the  most 
pronounced  factor  being  the  rise  of  trade  associations.  In¬ 
dustries  began  to  work  and  to  think  together.  In  simple, 
unwritten  codes  at  first,  group  ethics  grew  up.  These  prin¬ 
ciples,  at  the  beginning,  were  chiefly  indications  from  ex¬ 
perience.  Certain  actions  were  condemned  because  they 
were  found  to  have  harmful  effects.  The  actions  which 
helped,  on  a  broad  social  basis,  were  called  “ethical.” 
Early  practices  and  codes,  because  of  the  tendencies  they 
show  and  the  results  which  they  have  achieved,  are  of  great 
social  and  industrial  significance  at  present. 

Industrial  relationships  should  be  the  subject  of  what 
might  reasonably  be  considered  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
and  important  of  ethical  codes.  If  this  code  were  made 
clear  and  concrete,  it  might  well  become  the  basis  for  the 
creation  of  voluntary  standards  within  groups  of  industry , 
and  within  individual  establishments.  Such  a  standard 
would  go  far  toward  solving  problems  of  present  industrial 
maladjustment. 

The  trade  association  codes  now  current  are  vague  in  the 
definition  of  obligations  to  workers.  They  cover  only  the 
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most  elementary  relationships.  This  is  hardly  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  for  the  subject-matter  must  come  from  organiza¬ 
tion  philosophies  in  individual  establishments.  No  stream 
can  rise  higher  than  its  source,  and  no  code  of  industrial 
obligations  can  be  more  comprehensive,  more  definite,  more 
forward-looking,  than  the  executive  philosophies  or  prac¬ 
tices  of  its  authors. 

Quotations  from  a  few  of  the  codes  will  illustrate  their 
vagueness.  One  association  says: 

Realizing  that  the  employee  is  the  channel  through  which  flows  the 
more  profitable  part  of  our  business,  and  that  he  is  a  human  element 
worthy  of  more  consideration,  we  shall  endeavor  to  create  a  stronger 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  co-partner  relationship  between  him  and 
ourselves. 

Another  says: 

I  demand  for  my  employees  the  same  respectful  treatment  from 
my  supervisors  that  they  may  justly  expect  from  me,  and  I  dedicate 
myself  to  the  task  of  so  conducting  my  business  that  they  shall  receive 
fair  return  for  their  labor  and  be  enabled  to  enjoy  healthful  surround¬ 
ings  both  physical  and  moral. 

A  third  association  says: 

A  cheerful  “good  morning”  to  the  clerks  makes  for  loyalty,  interest 
and  industry  and  costs  nothing.  Clerks  are  human  as  well  as  proprie¬ 
tors;  let’s  consider  them  so. 

Some  method  of  definite  appraisal  of  organization  results 
would  be  of  wide  use  to  trade  associations.  The  concrete 
measurement  of  morale  in  different  industrial  organizations 
belonging  to  an  association  would  be  one  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  methods  for  establishing  voluntary  standards.  After 
a  sufficient  number  of  individual  measurements  were  pro¬ 
cured,  the  group  average  would  become  a  standard.  The 
highest  of  the  group  averages  would  form  another.  Still 
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higher  standards,  all  perfectly  attainable,  could  be  worked 
out  from  such  bases.  Incidentally,  much  light  would  be 
thrown  on  the  particular  methods  by  which  these  results 
were  obtained.  Different  methods  would  thus  be  more  and 
more  accurately  evaluated.  Except  for  the  information  of 
the  particular  organizations  concerned,  individual  results 
would  not,  necessarily,  be  identified,  so  no  organization 
would  need  to  be  discomfited  at  finding  itself  rated  below 
the  average. 

Effect  of  Measurement  upon  Executives 

The  effect  of  such  measurement  upon  executives  of  all 
grades  is  definitely  stimulating.  They  always  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  closely  to  identify  the  results  of  their  efforts  with 
themselves.  The  process  is  thus  one  of  keen  personal  in¬ 
terest. 

Moreover,  this  interest  is  concerned  with  their  success  in 
meeting  definite  standards.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
amount  of  social  approval,  or  approval  of  superiors,  which 
they  earn  for  discharging  clear  obligations  to  satisfy  specific 
needs.  It  is  entirely  different  from  the  interest  in  formu¬ 
lating  rationalizations  or  in  attempts  to  earn  a  vague  social 
approval  for  benevolent  attitudes  which,  perhaps,  conceal 
unworthy  motives.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  definite  appraisal 
of  the  results  of  executives’  personnel  activity  goes  far  to¬ 
ward  making  such  rationalization  impossible.  If  the  ap¬ 
praisal  is  comprehensive  and  adequate,  it  will  exhibit  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  very  elements  which  rationalizations 
are  constructed  to  hide  —  narrow  self-expression  and  the 
autocratic  use  of  power.  The  type  of  expression  approved 
will  be  that  valuable  to  the  organization,  rather  than 
merely  satisfying  to  an  individual. 
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Any  method,  any  attitude,  any  personality  is  most  fairly, 
and  most  usefully,  judged  by  the  results  which  it  produces. 
If  individual  controlling  executives  will  make  success  in  the 
achievement  of  human  results  an  important  matter  for  their 
subordinates,  the  gain  to  their  organizations  will  be  note¬ 
worthy.  If  those  to  whom  chief  executives  are  responsible 
will  impose  upon  the  latter  obligations  for  a  high  quality  of 
human  results,  they  will  exert  one  of  the  strongest  possible 
influences  toward  placing  employee  welfare  upon  a  much 
higher  plane  of  importance  than  it  occupies  at  present. 

The  following  curve  shows  the  results  of  actual  measure¬ 
ment  (as  described  in  Chapter  8)  in  twenty-five  organiza¬ 
tions  in  a  single  type  of  industry.  The  difference  between 
the  lowest  and  the  highest  score  should  be  particularly 
noted. 


Employee  Attitude  in  Twenty-Five  Organizations  in  the  Same  Industry 


Midpoint  of 
Neutral  Feeling 


CHAPTER  XII 


CHALLENGE  AND  COMPENSATIONS 

IN  every  stage  of  industrial  development  the  growth  of 
respect  for  men  as  persons  has  been  marked.  It  is  true 
that  vast  organizations  and  giant  mechanisms  have  tended 
to  suppress  personality  completely  and  that  autocratic 
management  has  ignored  it.  But  industry,  like  society,  is 
emerging  from  the  fogs  of  ignorance  about  human  person¬ 
ality  and  is  beginning  to  realize  the  tragedy  of  misspent 
human  force.  In  keeping  with  this  development  the  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  importance  of  the  individual  is  increasing  as 
are  the  challenges  against  all  activities  which  threaten  it. 

The  human  nerves  of  industry  are  taut  and  have  often 
been  near  to  snapping.  When  monopolistic  concerns  ignore 
the  individual  needs  of  customers,  resentment  against  this 
suppression  of  personal  values  constantly  threatens  to  take 
the  form  of  government  ownership.  This  same  human  re¬ 
sentment  is  manifested  by  the  organization  of  employees 
into  unions,  representing  the  protective  movement  against 
arbitrary  government  of  private  industries.  But  in  a  large 
sense  these  are  not  necessarily  hostile  movements.  They 
are  challenges  to  industry  to  direct  itself  into  channels  of 
development  which  society  sanctions  rather  than  make 
further  wasteful  efforts  to  pursue  its  old  courses  against 
social  disapproval. 

Democracy  strongly  counsels  industry  to  go  forth  and 
find  the  individual,  and  give  him  freedom  to  attain  mental 
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and  spiritual  growth.  Democracy  furthermore  repudiates 
the  incentives  of  wages  and  “the  dignity  of  toil,”  and  de¬ 
mands  that  the  true  coins  —  sense  of  human  worth  and 
human  development  —  now  be  minted  and  given  circula¬ 
tion  as  legal  tender  in  payment  for  human  work.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  of  our  industrial  progress  that  these  challenges  have 
been  heard,  even  though  imperfectly  and  indistinctly,  and 
that  there  is  a  stirring  of  effort  to  meet  them  on  the  part  of 
management. 

Many  illustrations  show  how  far  those  in  authority  will 
go  to  meet  social  demands  or  the  direction  of  their  own 
consciences  in  attempting  to  satisfy  these  imperious  needs. 
We  find  extensive  plans  for  benevolence  in  individual  in¬ 
dustries.  We  find  a  marked  tendency  to  propitiate  with  the 
giving  of  money  under  various  forms.  We  find  even  such 
extreme  concessions  as  the  turning  over  of  businesses  in 
their  entirety  to  employees.  And  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
surprising  to  many  to  discover  that  more  than  a  few  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  United  States  limit  stockholders’  dividends  to 
certain  maximum  percentages  and  provide  that  all  earnings 
beyond  these  fixed  amounts  shall  go  to  management  and 
employees. 

These  many  concessions  make  it  perfectly  evident  that 
there  is  but  little  truth  in  the  radical  concept  of  a  self-con¬ 
scious,  class-conscious  group  of  financial  interests,  definitely 
lined  up  to  administer  industry  uniformly,  so  as  to  get  from 
it  the  largest  possible  profits  while  paying  the  lowest  wages 
possible.  Too  frequently,  of  course,  even  now,  the  em¬ 
ployer  prefers  the  exercise  of  autocratic  power  to  the  new 
task  of  democratic  leadership.  Yet  the  range  of  executive 
personality  has  widened.  If  it  still  includes  the  cynically 
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defiant  executive,  self-centered  and  suspicious,  locked  up 
with  prejudices  and  traditions,  it  now  includes  also  the 
newer  type  of  directive  intelligence  which  recognizes  the 
rights  of  human  personalities.  But  while  the  widening  of 
range  in  executive  attitude  shows  that  progress  has  been 
made,  the  prevailing  emphasis  on  monetary  rewards  to 
workers  — •  bonuses,  gifts  of  money,  extensive  welfare  work 
—  discloses  the  great  illusion  under  which  executives,  as  a 
class,  are  still  laboring.  There  is  a  subconscious  perception 
of  a  new  need,  but  this  has  not  yet  widely  risen  to  the  level 
of  an  intellectual  understanding  that  this  need  is  not  for 
propitiatory  gifts,  but  for  a  new  executive  point  of  view. 

What  is  needed  in  the  direction  of  industry,  in  other 
words,  is  not  only  an  increase  in  unselfishness,  fundamental 
as  that  is,  but  an  increase  of  enlightenment.  This  means  a 
knowledge  of  human  desires,  human  needs,  human  motives, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  methods  most  effective  in  meet¬ 
ing  these,  and  thus  in  releasing  the  untapped  reserves  of 
energy  latent  in  the  minds  and  wills  of  workers.  This  en¬ 
lightenment  will  disclose  the  great  idea,  so  long  hidden  from 
executive  vision,  that  industry  must  provide  means  for  the 
self-expression  and  self-development  of  workers  and  must 
consciously  purpose  that  individual  growth  — -  perhaps  the 
most  imperative  of  all  human  needs  —  shall  result.  We 
are  on  the  verge  of  understanding  and  applying  this  idea. 
It  is  fundamental,  and  upon  the  degree  to  which  we  recog¬ 
nize  it  depends  almost  entirely  the  future  evolution  of 
industry. 

Industry  serves.  More  and  more  clearly,  in  its  relation¬ 
ships  with  men  as  consumers,  it  recognizes  that  service  is  a 
genuine  survival  characteristic.  Only  as  service  is  accepted 
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as  an  ideal  and  authorized  in  practice  can  individual  indus¬ 
tries,  or  industry  as  a  whole,  continue  in  their  present  form. 
Man  has  too  long  been  recognized  only  as  a  consumer.  The 
principle  upon  which  democracy  is  more  and  more  insisting 
is  that  the  industrial  order  shall  recognize  man  also  as  a 
producer.  This  is  but  another  statement  of  the  present-day 
challenge  to  industrial  leadership.  It  puts  an  obligation 
squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  administrators.  The  ade¬ 
quacy  with  which  they  meet  the  challenge  and  accept  and 
discharge  the  obligation  will  be  the  measure  of  their  survival. 
The  degree  to  which  the  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige  actuates 
their  relationships  with  their  workers,  the  degree  to  which 
they  show  their  leadership  by  the  building  of  their  workers’ 
manhood,  will  be  the  degree  to  which  they,  as  a  class,  will 
justify  their  existence  as  agents  of  society. 

This  challenge  to  industrial  leadership  does  not  come  from 
the  realm  of  hazy  ideals  or  fanciful,  theoretical  speculation. 
It  comes  from  the  hard  force  of  circumstances,  in  the  form 
of  tendencies  which  amount,  in  their  practical  effect,  to 
laws.  Its  tone  is  clear,  insistent,  not  to  be  ignored.  It  can¬ 
not  long  be  evaded  with  subterfuges,  nor  with  propitiatory 
concessions  and  gifts :  it  must  be  met.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  reply  to  the  challenge  resolves  itself  into  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  philosophy  and  the  practice  of  each  industrial 
chief  executive.  For  upon  what  is  thought  to-day  and  what 
is  done  to-day  in  the  individual  industrial  organization  will 
depend  the  total  result  of  industrial  evolution  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  institutions  of  tomorrow.  The  adequate  reply, 
which  will  satisfactorily  meet  the  challenge,  will  come  from 
a  sufficiently  enlightened  philosophy  and  practice. 
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The  challenge  to  industrial  leadership  demands,  first  of 
all,  that  the  chief  executive  shall  know  himself.  Above  all 
else,  he  must  be  open-minded  — -  recognize  the  task  as  it  is 
in  reality,  not  as  he  thinks  it  is,  or  hopes  it  is,  or  wishes  it 
were.  The  warning  is  clear  against  self-deception,  against 
the  peril  of  self-centered  defensiveness  in  the  face  of  diffi¬ 
cult  or  unpleasant  truths.  The  warning  is  also  clear  against 
debasing  fear,  and  against  narrow  self-expression  for  execu¬ 
tives  alone. 

The  challenge  is  further  for  each  individual  chief  execu¬ 
tive  to  step  forth  from  all  concealment  and  prove  his  ability 
to  organize  and  direct  his  enterprise  in  conformity  with 
revealed  truths  —  to  recognize  and  admit  the  needs  actually 
present  among  his  workers;  to  assume  his  obvious  obliga¬ 
tions  to  his  employees;  to  delegate  clearly  to  his  subordinates 
their  share  in  this  responsibility,  yielding  to  them  also  their 
proportion  of  his  authority;  and  to  evaluate  definitely  the 
results  in  human  satisfaction  which  may  be  accomplished 
in  the  discharge  of  these  obligations. 

The  compensations  for  the  forthright  acceptance  of  the 
challenge  to  the  new  leadership  are  generous  and  will  in¬ 
creasingly  become  more  so.  They  offer,  in  the  first  place, 
freedom  from  the  troubled  conscience  so  marked  through¬ 
out  the  places  of  command  in  industry.  They  offer,  in  the 
second  place,  relief  from  the  increasing  strain  of  effort  to 
move  against  the  current  of  social  forces.  They  will,  finally 
and  perhaps  most  gratefully  of  all,  bestow  a  large  reward  in 
the  personal  satisfaction  which  comes  from  the  building  up 
of  men  and  from  aiding  the  greatest  and  most  fundamental 
of  human  purposes,  man’s  self-development.  Nor  will  there 
be  lacking  the  financial  reward  itself  — •  that  goal  of  so 
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much  misdirected  and  socially  harmful  effort.  For  in  the 
seeking  first  for  the  dominion  of  social  righteousness,  “all 
these  things”  will  likewise  be  added. 

To  label  such  compensations  as  mere  “sentimentalism” 
may  be  the  reaction  natural  to  the  type  of  mind  that  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  motives  of  personal  domination  and  autocracy. 
But  this  reaction  is  clearly  but  a  final,  all-inclusive  rationali¬ 
zation.  The  “hard”  mind  thus  attempts  to  discount  ideals, 
really  approved  by  the  conscience,  but  seeming,  if  they  pre¬ 
vail,  to  menace  self-expression  and  seriously  to  curtail  the 
free  exercise  of  power.  With  such  a  mind,  there  must  be  a 
direct  appeal  to  that  same  desire  for  self-expression  and  that 
love  of  power.  The  autocratic  executive  must  feel  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  actual  social  and  mental  forces  against  which 
he  now  strives  with  his  dynamic  personality.  He  must 
realize  that  his  obstinate  refusal  to  recognize  such  forces  is 
as  presumptuous  and  as  futile  as  King  Canute’s  imperious 
command  to  the  tides.  Why  should  he  thus  deliberately 
limit  his  own  success  when  the  adoption  of  another  view¬ 
point  will  open  to  a  forceful,  compelling  personality  still 
wider  opportunities  for  usefulness? 

This  redirection  need  not  even  involve  the  open  admis¬ 
sion  of  having  been  wrong,  an  admission  so  distasteful  even 
to  the  average  individual,  and  still  more  so  to  the  autocratic 
type  of  mind.  For  the  force  of  social  sanctions  has  recently 
prohibited  outright  expressions  of  autocratic  tendencies  in 
industrial  administration,  and  the  very  men  who  believe 
their  self-expression  most  threatened  are  those  who  in  out¬ 
ward  pronouncements  have  been  most  ready  to  conform, 
verbally  at  least,  with  liberal  social  ideals.  To  make  their 
inward  motives  and  their  outward  practices  conform  more 
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closely  with  their  public  pronouncements  thus  means  no 
public  confession  of  error. 

The  new  order  challenges  all  that  any  man  has  of  power, 
force  and  energy.  Leadership  and  inspiration  call  for  these 
and  do  not  mean  weakness,  supineness  or  surrender.  The 
redirected  executive  philosophy  which  is  demanded  requires 
all  the  drive  which  the  older  methods  ever  made  necessary. 
It  means  only  the  translation  of  executive  power  into  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  effort,  prompted  by  other  motives  and  seek¬ 
ing  other  aims.  The  challenge  to  leadership  is  thus  neither 
a  negative  appeal  to  surrender  power,  nor  a  mere  sentimen¬ 
tal  urge.  It  is  a  challenge  to  a  real,  creative  achievement  — 
an  achievement  which  will  win  the  genuine  social  approval 
desired  by  all  industrial  executives  and  will  also  mean  the 
accomplishment  of  really  valuable  results.  Such  achieve¬ 
ment  will  thus  reward  the  highest  type  of  executive  effort 
with  its  own  specific  compensations. 

The  industrial  statesman  has  recently  been  described  as 
one  who  ‘‘ignores  dogmas  and  looks  to  facts.”  He  will 
“judge  the  tendency  and  the  usefulness  of  any  new  idea,  not 
by  its  relationship  to  any  preconceived  doctrine,  but  by  the 
specific  results  which  flow  from  it  when  it  is  applied  in  prac¬ 
tice.  As  long  as  these  results  are  in  accord  with  the  general 
interest,  he  will  continue  to  follow  the  new  inspiration 
wherever  it  may  lead.”  If  the  present  leaders  of  industry 
have  as  their  primary  object  to  retain  personal  power  at  all 
hazards,  not  to  conform  with  ideals  of  serving  man  as  pro¬ 
ducer  as  well  as  consumer,  then  industrial  statesmanship  is 
not  in  these  leaders;  and  they  may  well  fear  the  new  idea, 
for  it  will  eventually  dispose  of  them. 
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But  the  industrial  pathfinder,  ardently  and  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  seeking  to  discover  and  tread  those  understanding 
ways  which  lead  men  out  of  the  tangle  and  shadows  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  discontent,  shall  he  not  personally  conduct  his 
employees,  as  willing  followers,  into  the  workshop  of  human 
lives  where  mastery  becomes  ministry  and  management 
means  leadership  of  men?  Society,  the  nation,  the  hosts  of 
industrial  workers,  wait.  Shall  not  his  courage  mount  with 
the  challenge  to  his  powers? 

The  elderly,  white-haired  miner,  standing  on  the  hilltop 
at  sunset  and  looking  down  into  the  valley  at  the  mine  where 
he  had  labored  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  may  well  have 
been  a  prophet.  For  it  was  with  conviction,  born  of  bitter 
experience  but  of  an  unbroken  spirit,  that  he  said: 

“  We  are  in  a  new  era,  industrially,  religiously,  and  politi¬ 
cally.  Ignorance  is  all  that  is  holding  us  back.  Tell  em¬ 
ployers  everywhere  that  belief  in  men,  and  some  plan  to 
make  that  belief  work,  will  bring  what  all  of  us  want  —  real 
justice!” 


